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FOREWORD 


Wits the ever accelerating tempo of convulsions in international relations, it is 
only natural that every time an event of world-wide implications in world affairs 
(like Munich, invasion of Poland, collapse of Nationalist China) takes place there 
appear a number of “specialists” and commentators on international affairs who 
proclaim that this or that area of world politics is the core of epoch-making de- 
cisions with world-wide implications for the trend of history. This is quite under- 
standable, since the average man is hungry for easy explanations to be had from 
his newspaper, radio, or television. These comments usually give the impres- 
sion of fully comprehending the march of events in terms of a simple and single 
causation. 

Although these conclusions or predictions are usually questionable, especially 
since such “historians” can appear very, very wise after the sequence of events has 
taken place, the fact remains that the trend of contemporary history has been de- 
termined from the fifteenth century on by the evolution of power politics in a very 
small portion of the earth, known as Europe. Furthermore, within the half-cen- 
tury or more before World War I, and thereafter, the events taking place in central- 
eastern Europe appear today to have been the most potent factors which, in’ one 
form or another, have influenced world history. While, around 1900, world politics 
were dominated by the great powers of Europe, the world-wide situation changed 
during World War I. The domination of the globe by a few European powers was 
weakened by the entrance of the United States into this conflict in order to prevent 
the conquest and resulting utilization of the rescurces of Eurasia and finally the 
globe by a power hostile to the United States. 

It is significant that World War I began in the region known vaguely as central- 
eastern Europe, or, more specifically, at Sarajevo, where the Archduke of Austria, 
Francis Ferdinand, was killed. Furthermore, World War II burst into flames in 
the same region, this time because the British and French democracies allowed 
themselves to be maneuvered into the shamefulness of “Munich” (whereby Czecho- 
slovakia was “sold down the river” by its “democratic allies”), and because of the 
invasion of Poland a few months later by Hitler’s Lordes. 

The subsequent course of events appears to indicate that the thesis of Sir Hal- 
ford J. Mackinder, in his Democratic Ideals and Reality (New York: Henry Holt, 
1942, p. 150), is more than just a hypothesis: 


Who rules East Europe commands the Heartland; 
Who rules the Heartland commands the World Island; 
Who rules the World Island commands the World. 


Between 1945 and 1948, the Soviet Union extended her direct and masked fron- 
tiers into central-eastern Europe to the point where she had gained more territory 
there than Nazi Germany had been able to conquer by arms during World War IT. 
These rapid changes in world politics forced radical revision in the basic policies of 
the United States. 

World War I compelled the United States to defend, primarily, the British and 
French territories. Thereafter for twenty years Washington was hardly interested 
at all in what is now known as the region behind the Iron Curtain. During World 
War II, and thereafter, Washington made numerous unfortunate decisions con- 
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cerning that region which is the core of TER international difficulties today. 
The support of Tito, the invasion of Europe by the way of Normandy instead of 
through the Balkans, the willingness to let the Soviet forces reach the Nazi-occupied 
Prague first (instead of Patton’s Third Army), the implications of Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam—all these elements provided the framework which suggests that the 
American frontier of defense or offense does not lie on the Seine or the Rhine, but 
on the Elbe and the-Danube, on the Morava, and in the Vardar Valley. The re- 
sult was the Truman Doctrine of 1947 which proclaimed that the United States 
‘must support Greece and Turkey against Communist pressure, because of London’s 
admission that Great Britain's Government was unable to continue bolstering up 
Greece’s anti-Communist regime and hoped that the United States would take 
Britain’s place at the patient’s bedside. 

So today, next to the Chinese and Korean messes, we are trying with every effort, 
but worriedly, to do something about the control exerted by the Soviet Union over 
her European satellites. Yet, on the whole, this area is cut off from the rest of 
the Western world by what Churchill aptly described as the Iron Curtain. In- 
formation about the region is either misleading or not available to the nonspecialist. 
The average man is confused because of the strange languages, the endless histori- 
cal arguments, and the fruitless ethnic debates of the countries involved. 

Basically, however, the United States will and must remain interested in the re- 
gion, not only because of Sir Halford Mackinder’s dictum, but also because the 
events since 1914 have taught us a simple geopolitical fact—that Eurasia can be- 
come a deadly danger to the international position of the United States. Hence, 
a constructive United States policy must and will insist that central-eastern Europe 
be composed of free and independent states, rather than of states subservient to 
either the Nazi or the Soviet monster. 

The present volume represents a series of valuable studies provided by specialists 
whose lifetime has been spent either living in or exploring that part of the world. 
As such, this issue of Taz ANNALS should prove of invaluable assistance to all who 
are seeking an unbiased and mature judgment on what has been happening behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

Josera 5S. Roucex 


Evolution of the Middle Zone 


By Dav MITRANY 


HERE has always been a curtain 

somewhere along the line between 
the Baltic Sea and the Adriatic Sea. 
Sometimes it has been a curtain of iron 
or of diplomacy, sometimes of politics 
or of creeds and ideas. A strange re- 
gion, with something of political witch- 
ery in it, to judge from the many so- 
cial and political movements which have 
been checked when they reached it. The 
Romans tried to get around it from the 
south, but after much trouble gave up 
the attempt. The Turks at the height 
of their power reached the line, but 
could not cross it. The fiery stream of 
western Protestantism did not get be- 
yond it, and the Eastern Church re- 
mained behind it. Nor in the more re- 
cent times of economic development did 
the industrial revolution pass the line. 
Only with the Bolshevik revolution has 
a policy set in, though not unopposed, 
which seeks to end that long economic 
division of the Continent into “two Eu- 
ropes.” 

Sometimes the curtain has been low- 
ered from eastwards, as during the long 
period of Russian insulation from the 
West; sometimes from westwards, as 
more lately in the attempt to isolate 
Bolshevik Russia after 1919 But from 
whichever side the curtain has been 
lowered, always it has been meant to 
shelter a way of life. Not only con- 
servatives, like the Russian Slavophiles, 
but revolutionaries like the earlier naro- 
dniki (Populists), led by Herzen, be- 
lieved that a social providence had pre- 
served the mir so as to enable Russia to 
escape the miseries of- western indus- 
trialism and urbanism. 

Since the eighties the Marxists have 
fought strongly against that attitude, 


and their own view, first victorious in 
the Bolshevik revolution, has now over- 
run the whole region. But the upshot 
is highly paradoxical. For the’ Marx- 
ists, wko want world-wide revolution 
and stand- for industrial development, 
which would assimilate the East to the 
West, have yet lowered an impenetrable 
iron curtain; while the leaders of the 
Peasant movement, successors of the 
Populists, who since 1919 have fought 
for a sui generis peasant society in their 
region, want nothing better than close 
relations with the western world. 


MIDDLE ZONE CHARACTERISTICS 


The part of the Continent in which 
the struggle of these two social philoso- 
phies has significance is not Russia her- 
self, but the zone between Russia proper 
and the industrial West. We might call 
it for convenience the middle zone. 
Geographically it is a vague region, 
with no obvious characteristics or lim- 
its; and in its southern part the effect 
is Sharpened by the river which domi- 
nates it—‘‘the king of European rivers” 
Napoleon called it—the only European 
river flowing from west to east and 
forming a mighty corridor, with the 
Balkan valleys, to the eastern lands and 
seas. The whole complex forms a sys- 
tem of contact and passage, which Hal- 
ford Mackinder has aptly called “lands 
of the overlap,” which has made in- 
vasion from both east and west easy. 

The zreat admixture of peoples and 
religions and politics in the middle zone 
bears the mark of that porous geo- 
graphical situation. It has made the 
fate of ampires and even of small states 
uncertain. The middle zone remained 
politically in constant flux throughout 
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the period of modern European consoli- 
dation, never attached solidly to any of 
the empires east or west or south. It 
also remained economieally and socially 
undeveloped, a region of peasant agri- 
culture and feudal estates., Both these 
old characteristics are'now under attack 
from the Soviet drive. In so far as it is 
successful, the region will for the first 
time be bound politically with one half 
of Europe, into a Marxist empire, while 
socially that drive tends to cause the 
line of division between East and West 
to fade away. 

The question is, what has enabled 
Soviet Russia, much less influential 
politically and economically than the 
West, to bring the zone under her con- 
trol and to impose throughout it an 
arbitrary economic transformation—to 
change a zone of passage into a zone of 
revolution? 

Perhaps these two terms stand to each 
other in a relation of cause and effect. 
The middle zone has been the object 
of many fine historical and political 
studies, but a study is badly needed of 
how its life and evolution were affected 
by the temper of international politics. 
Now that politics and economics are be- 
coming inseparable in their operation, 
and the whole moves in response to 
popular claims and pressures, students 
will have to attempt a new approach to 
the springs and consequences of inter- 
national policy, something like a soci- 
ology of international relations. And 
no region would reward the student 
searching for such interrelations more 
richly than the one considered here. 


PAWNS IN THE DIPLOMATIC GAME 


The countries of the middle zone 
could hardly be said td have had a for- 
eign policy of their own till recent times. 
The occasional alliances they made 
among themselves or with neighboring 
powers, like that between Russia and 
Rumania in 1877, were meant to meet 
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some need of the moment, mainly to 
prevent Turkish incursion or domina- 
tion. 

That was still true of the Balkan 
League of 1912; it was not till the ex- 
periment of the Little Entente that some 
of those states tried to establish a po- 
sition and policy of their own, and that 
was possible only because with the 
League of Nations international policy 
also was moving out of the imperial 
phase. Before that, these territories 
and peoples had for centuries been 
caught in the workings`of the balance 
of power; there was hardly one of them 
that had not at some time been marked 
for ‘acquisition, partition, or compensa- 
tion between the empires. The parti- 
tions of Poland were only more dra- 
matic as episodes; part of Rumania was 
offered to Poland to compensate her for 
the first partition; Dobrogea was given 
to Rumania in 1878 to compensate her 
for the loss of Bessarabia to Russia. 

Many of these lands changed hands 
Several times; and everybody felt en- 
titled to take a hand in that diplomatic 
game of give and take. Even Voltaire 
was tempted to suggest to Catherine the 
Great a grand partition of all the sul- 
tans’ European lands, while Napoleon 
played the game with the nonchalance 
of‘one not hampered by tradition. 

But let us note that this was a game 
indulged. in not only by emperors and 
their minions. Many exchanges were 
decreed by the Paris settlement of 1919, 
and later a few more by Nazi tactics,- 
under cover of the principle of nation- 
ality; while Russia has indulged in it 
exuberantly since the end of the Second 
World War. She annexed the Baltic 
States, parts of Finland, Germany, Po- 
land, Czechoslavakia, and Rumania, 
conferring in return a part of Germany 
to Poland, bits of Hungary to Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and 
so forth. 

The point we have to retain is the 
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unsettling effect exercised by the po- 
sition of the middle zone, and the in- 
ability of the ruling empires in that re- 
gion to choose between an eastern and 
a western policy. Even the Turks were 
never at ease till they gave up their por- 
tion in Europe after 1918, and no state 
has been immune to those ambivalent 
attractions and pressures. 

The situation which has made pos- 
sible the present trend of things in the 
middle zone is in fact almost three cen- 
turies old. One may say in general that 
while modern European history is the 
story of the creation of nationzl states 
and democratic societies, the story of 
the middle zone is essentially a chroni- 
cle of the failure of that process in that 
particular area. The Hapsburgs suc- 
cessfully removed the first obstacle to 
national consolidation by checking the 
advance of the Turks, but tkereafter 
they failed in their real task of welding 
the several territories and peoples into 
a political community. The western 
allies succeeded in the First World War 
in breaking the shackles which bound 
so many of those nations unwillingly to- 
gether, but their peace settlement failed 
to provide a new basis upon which those 
peoples might live peacefully side by 
side so as to discourage extraneous in- 
terference. The frailty of the new in- 
ternational system left open the gates 
for Nazi and Fascist intrigues and, after 
their collapse, for Soviet intrusion. 

Imperial rivalries and dynastic am- 
bitions are not enough, therefore, to ex- 
plain the trials of the middle zone. Its 
nations themselves have been continu- 
ously baffled by their mutual >roblem. 
While the Hapsburgs were in control, it 
was the minorities who time and again 
put forward schemes for saving the em- 
pire; indeed, a former Serbian premier 
urged in 1892 a union of all the Balkan 
peoples with Austria as “a historical 
and geographical necessity.” And as 
late as 1908 the late President Beneš 


ended his doctoral thesis at Dijon with 
the confident assertion that the im- 
perial union of Austrian nationalities 
must be kept intact. l 

Innumerable invasions and migrations, 
both eastward and westward, brought 
strange peoples across the zone and left 
remnants all overit. The resulting mix- 
ture was made worse by the policy of 
various rulers who, for one reason or 
another, planted alien minorities in vari- 
ous corners of their dominions—Saxons 
in Transylvania and the Banat, Szek- 
lers along the former Austro-Hungarian 
border, Turkish settlers in the Balkans 
and Dobrogea, and even French, Swiss, 
and Rherish villages moved as a whole 
to Bessarabia. But let us note again 
that such things were not perpetrated 
by autocratic emperors only. The policy 
was continued by the new democratic 
regimes after 1919, and again by Poland 
and others after the recent war. The 
resulting impossible contradiction be- 
tween this medley of peoples and the 
principle of national self-determination 
has led to the brutal remedy of the “ex- 
change oi populations.” 


Tar EASTERN QUESTION 


The other consequence of the geo- 
graphical position, the political brittle- 
ness of the middle zone, inevitably 
tempted the appetites of neighboring 
empires. Or at least, because this was 
a land of passage, no empire was willing 
to let another become established or 
predomirant in the zone. As Prince 
Carol of Rumania wrote to his father at 
the time of the Russo-Turkish War of 
1877: “A successful Russian campaign 
will free us from our nominal depend- 
ence upon Turkey, and Europe will 
never allow Russia to take her place.” 
Even the more distant powers were in- 
volved in that competition, because it 
was a rivalry along lines of expansion, 
as in the famous episode of the Berlin- 
Baghdad line. 
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That was the essence of the diplo- 
matic drama which has been known to 
historians as the Eastern Question—in 
simple political terms, the question as to 
who should inherit the European pos- 
sessions of the declining Ottoman Em- 
pire. It exposed the nations of the mid- 
dle zone to endless political harrying, 
but it also had the effect of saving them 
from complete political extinction. 

Broadly speaking, one may discern 
three phases in that historic issue. When 
direct acquisition of territory, as in the 
Polish partitions, was no longer practi- 
cable, the powers more closely inter- 
ested tried to secure predominant influ- 
ence in existing states or in new states 
set up as their satellites, through dynas- 
tic attachments—as Russia did in Bul- 
garia in 1878 end the Central Powers in 
Albania in 1913—or through political 
cliques. Till about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, political groups in 
the local capitals were often known as 
the “Vienna” or the “St. Petersburg” 
party respectively. Again, when such 
direct remote control became difficult 
or inadequate, because of new condi- 
tions and aims, the powers found a third 
way of acquiring predominance, through 
so-called “peaceful penetration.” 


RUSSIA AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 


Russia’s part in the Eastern Question 
needs special mention, not only because 
she dominates the present political situa- 
tion, but also because some of the ends 
which have spurred her policy through- 
out the modern historical period are still 
active and unassuaged. By the end of 
the seventeenth century she had turned 
from East to West, from Asia to Eu- 
rope, and had planted herself on the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. The rise of 
Russia in the eighteenth century thrust 
into the European system a state of 
enormous potential strength, and one 
whose perennial purpose was to find 
outlets to the warm seas to the south. 


Hence the unappeased attraction for her 
of Constantinople and the Straits; to 
which was added, as a negative factor, 
her anxiety not to let any other power 
establish itself athwart the highways of 
southeastern Europe—an attitude not 
unlike that which England has always > 
taken in regard to the Low Countries 
and the French Channel ports. 

The equally perennial retort of the 
Other great powers has been to try to 
seal Russia’s possible exits to the open 
seas. It led them to hamper the move- 
ment for the liberation of the Balkan 
peoples; for a long time the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire was a cardinal 
point of British policy. After the Cri- 
mean War the victorious powers took 
southern Bessarabia away from Russia 
and restored it to Rumania, setting up 
at the mouth of the Danube an interna- 
tional regime which worked well; but 
nothing was done to open up in a simi- 
lar way the Straits, on which the Danu- 
bian countries and Russia more espe- 
cially depended. When Russia severely 
defeated the Turks in 1877-78, the 
western powers forced a review of the 
treaty of peace, and at the Congress of 
Berlin whittled it down so as to bolster 
up again the tottering empire of the 
sultans and block the Russian advance. 
They did so again after the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13, and yet again after 
1919, : 

That should have been indeed a su- 
preme opportunity: Russia was not then 
in a position to press her claim to Con- 
stantinople, and the Turks themselves 
gave up the city as a capital, leaving 
the Straits as a kind of marginal canal. 
Nothing seemed to stand in the way of 
a genuine international solution; but 
the victorious powers merely prescribed 
a demilitarized zone along the Straits, 
under the protection of England, France, 
Italy, and Japan! And even that was 
given up at Montreux in 1936 and Tur- 
key restored in full control; Russia her- 
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self, it is true, assenting to the new ar- 
rangement, but only because she disliked 
the other more. 


“PRACEFUL PENETRATION” 


Meanwhile another phase hac gradu- 
ally opened in the Eastern Question— 
the phase of “peaceful penetration.” It 
began in a sense when Prussia, after 
finally securing supremacy in the Ger- 
manic world, sought to turn Austria’s 
ambitions away. Bismarck, referring to 
the decline of the Ottoman Empire, 
“obligingly remarked that one could not 
conceive of a great power not making 
a vital question of its faculty of ex- 
pansion.” But it was too late for that; 
for by the seventies the tide of eastern 
nationalism was rising ever faster and 
stronger, encouraged by the turn in 
British policy under Gladstone. Far 
from inheriting the possessions of the 
Turks, Austria-Hungary inherited rather 
their fatal political problem. Albert 
Sorel was able to write in the nineties: 
“For a century men have labored to 
solve the Eastern Question. On the day 
when it shall be considered solved, Eu- 
rope will inevitably witness the pro- 
pounding of the Austrian question.” 

The sequence indeed was even more 
dramatic. The peak of Ottoman prow- 
ess, the victory at Mohács, hed given 

.the Hapsburgs the chance to complete 
the building of an empire; and the final 
exit of Turkish power from Europe, in 
1918, also saw the collapse of its cen- 
tury-old antagonist. For the issue of 
nationality had become closely inter- 
twined with that of popular govern- 
ment. Austria-Hungary and Russia 
were both continuously driven by their 
internal political problems to interfere 
with movements outside them. Autoc- 
racy at home was not enough; they had 
always to be on the offensive because 
they were always on the defensive. 

“Peaceful penetration” only assumed 
a more aggressive character, however, 


. with the growth of Germany’s economic 


power and ambitions. It was in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth that the 
German Drang nach Osten developed its 
peculiar methods of economic and cul- 
tural infiltration, requiring much more 
subtle, insidious, and continuous tech- 
niques than the imperial phase. There- 
fore it also affected much more closely 
the economic and social evolution of 
the countries in which it was at work, 
though for the same reason it is not 
easy to aescribe without much detail.* 

There is no need for us to press the 
point, however, for nothing done in that 
earlier period compares with the perfec-’ 
tion in “peaceful penetration” achieved 
during the Nazi regime, through the 
so-called Schachtian economics. As a 
phenomenon in international ‘action the 
more recent episode was significant, first 
because it abandoned all subterfuge, and 
mixed ideological penetration openly 
with economic action; and second be- 
cause it demonstrated how smaller and 
poorer countries can be brought into 
utter subservience without the use of 
any violence, and therefore without any 
possible protection through the old sys- 
tem of international security. 


Victim oF EUROPEAN POLICY 


The roots of present events in the 
middle zone are to be found, indeed, 
in the effect which the politics of the 
great powers, in their several phases, 


iThe writer has described the system as it 
operated ın Rumania in the Quarterly Review, 
London, for October 1916 In that connec- 
tion a little story shows the acumen of the 
German mind in this respect. Other students 
must have been puzzled when suddenly at the 
end of Friedrich List’s National System of 
Political Economy they came upon a passage 
extolling the possibilities for colonization on 
the Lower Danube. It seems to me evident 
that the passage was based, in part almost 
literally, upon letters written by young Moltke 
in 1835, when as a young captain he jour- 
neyed to Constantinople across that region 
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have had upon the internal life of these 
countries. Geography and history would 
in any casé. have made the region one 
almost to defy all modern principles of 
political organization; the policy of the 


powers has much aggravated those in- 


nate difficulties. An unstable political 
life was not propitious to the growth of 
a stable social life, let alone a progres- 
sive one. It has caused political differ- 
ences between those countries and so- 
cial problems within them to remain till 
our own day scre and feverish. What a 
distortion of history it is to represent 
the Balkans a3 a spring of European 
conflict | 
has been more than-a rash when Euro- 
pean politics were in fever. The Balkan 
problem has never been such a danger 
to European pzace as European policy 
has been to the peace of the Balkans. 
The powers have neither been able to 
settle the problems of the region nor 
willing to let the local peoples do it 
themselves. When in 1887 Stambolov 
offered a personal union of Bulgaria and 
Rumania under Prince Carol, the latter 
refused, well knowing that acceptance 
would mean irstant action by Russia. 
When Serbia and Bulgaria agreed in 
1905 on a scheme for a customs union, 
it was prompily vetoed by Austria- 
Hungary. In 1912 the Balkan League 
had a prospect of settling the local 
issues, and when it met in Bucharest a 
year later, its members agreed on a 
short-time limit for reaching a settle- 
ment. “Without complicating the dis- 
cussion of our interests by having to 
consider other foreign interests,” re- 
marked the president of the conference, 
“we shall have established for the first 
time by ourselves peace and harmony 
among our pecples.” But the concert 
of Europe intervened and by creating 
a separate Albanian state brought the 
whole diplomatic structure down again. 
The later experiment in local action, the 
Little Entente, had to exclude relations 
with Russia from its scope because the 


The Balkan-trouble seldom . 


situation was so delicate. Yet when 
Rumania tried to come to an agreement 
with Russia in the twenties, Poincaré 
sent General Berthelot with the message 
that an arrangement with Russia would 
mean the end of all support from France. 
These are merely a few chance instances, 
by way of illustrating an attitude which 
from one side or the other was continu- 
ous. 

Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany were 
even more unrestrained in forcing arbi- 
trary arrangements or preventing nor- 
mal arrangements in that region. And 
the action of Soviet Russia in 1947 was 
merely the latest example of such in- 
terference, when she sternly rebuked 
the trusted Communist leader, the Bul- 
garian Dimitrov, for having declared 
himself in favor of a Bulgarian-Yugo- 
slay Union. i 

When the nations of the middle zone 
gained their independence, they had a 
stiff task before them. They had to 
make up for centuries of political dis- 
ruption and social and cultural stagna- 
tion, while they disposed of poor means ~< 
and personnel and had little experience. 
They needed above all to be left in 
peace so as to find their feet. In fact 
they were never free from interference, 
first direct and later indirect, even in 
their internal affairs. The radical move- 
ments of 1848 were ruthlessly suppressed 
by the joint action of the Austrian and 
Russian emperors. The Dualist Pact of 
1867 between Austria and Hungary in 
effect proscribed both the national and 
the democratic ideas in the monarchy; 
thereafter the Hapsburgs never showed 
the social vision which in earlier times 
had inspired the policy of Joseph II. 
They found it easier to ally themselves 
with the Magyar, Polish, and Czech 
aristocrats and allow them feudal privi- 
leges in return for feudal allegiance, 
in times when social and political lib-. 
eralism was sweeping through Europe. 
When, after being let down by Russia 
in 1878, King Carol of Rumania en- 
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tered into a secret alliance with Austria, 
he had in return to pledge himself not 
to let the democratic trend move too 
fast in his country. In 1907 a peasant 
rising in Rumania was put down bru- 
tally, some 10,000 peasants being killed 
in a short time. The excuse oifered was 
that a neighboring power had threat- 
ened to intervene with her own forces 
unless the rising was quickly suppressed. 

The effects of such interference were 
- the more pernicious as they perverted 
the conception upon which the new 
States of the middle zone had been cre- 
ated in the liberal period of the nine- 
teenth century. They had all been pro- 
vided, as the price of recognition, or 
had provided themselves, with extremely 
liberal constitutions. But “peaceful 
penetration” found it easier to pene- 
trate through the small landed groups 
or incipient financial interests which 
dominated the life of those countries 
after the acquisition of independence 
and which, in partnership with the for- 
eign dynasties, used every means to re- 
tain their new power and privileges. 
With every relief from foreign domina- 
tion the power of the landed class was 
prone to increase, and so were the bur- 
dens laid upon the peasants. 

The peasant “estate” had always had 
spokesmen of its own in the ad hoc 
councils and assemblies before inde- 
pendence, but there were no peasant 
spokesmen in Rumania’s first constitu- 
tional parliament in 1866, for instance, 
and still no peasant deputies in 1917 
when the great constitutional and land 
reforms were debated at Jassy against 
the glare of the Bolshevik revolution. 
In the same country, when property re- 
lations on the land began to be organ- 
ized, in the 1830’s, peasants with only 
four large animals formed the lowest 
category; by the eve of the First World 
War the peasants with four head of cat- 
tle had become the highest group, while 
over many parts of the country over a 
third of the peasants had no large ani- 


mals at all. The careful study on Eco- 
nomic Development in South-Eastern 
Europe? by a group of experts from all 
the countries from the middle zone 
showed that the luscious cereal exports 
from that “granary of Europe,” Russia 
included, had been throughout the years 
literally starvation exports. 

In a paper written in 1922 under the 
suggestive title “Jurididal Theft and 
Economic Theft,” the Rumanian soci- 
ologist Zeletin set out to show frankly 
why all this had been inevitable. He 
argued that political independence was 
fickle without economic independence, 
and that economic independence was 
not possible without an accumulated 
national capital reserve. It was all very 
well, he said, for old countries like Eng- 
land and France to preach and practice 
fair government; they had been able to 
accumulate enormous capital by ex- 
ploiting the natives in their colonies. 
But whom could a poor newcomer like 
Rumania exploit? Only her own na- 
tives—the peasants. 


SOCIAL SOLIDARITY OF THE EAST 


Just as the national current rose up 
in’ spate after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, so did the social current 
after 1917. How inseparable Russian 
influence was from the life of eastern 
Europe was evident particularly in the 
social problem, for it was the influ- 
ence not of official Russia but of her 
revolutionary movement, above all of 
the agrarian Populist movement of the 
narodnikt. Observers have dilated on 
the many national divisions in eastern 
Europe, but have been prone to neglect 
the more important factor of unity, in- 
deed almost uniformity, of their peasant 
structure. That is why every revolu- 
tionary outbreak in Russia, like that 
of 19C5, roused sympathetic tremors 
throughout the eastern peasant belt. 

The 1917 revolution, therefore, had 
there a historical meaning which was 
- 2 Oxford University Press, 1945. 
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tremendous in its sweep and repercus- 
sions. Its effect was nothing less than 
to complete at long last in the East 
the demolition of feudalism which the 
French Revolution had begun in the 
West. The significance of this was al- 
most lost upon the West, whose econo- 
mists merely calculated the possible de- 
cline in the export of wheat. But it 
was not lost upor the eastern countries. 
All of them, with the exception of Hun- 
gary, and with Poland lagging behind, 
hastened to carry through sweeping land 
reforms which, with local variations, 
almost overnight changed a region of 
latifundia into one of peasant proprie- 
tors; and that with little or no com- 
pensation to the former owners. There 
was in that spontaneous legislative out- 
burst a telling proof of the social one- 
ness of eastern Europe. 


INEPTITUDE OF THE WEST 


At the same time the short period 
‘from 1918 to 1920 saw the rise of pow- 
erful and well-organized Peasant move- 
ments in all countries of the middle 
zone. In so far as the western powers 
might have wanted to build anew in 
that region, they had a great opportu- 
nity in furthering that social trend. In- 
stead, they continued to work with the 
tools of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Whatever view one may take of the 
Paris settlement of 1919, it was wholly 
on political lines, and showed no sense 
of the tremendous social upheavals that 
were stirring the whole of eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Nor, as in the past, did the western 
powers at least leave the countries of 
the middle zone alone; but out of fear 
of Bolshevism they pressed them into 
the so-called “‘barbed-wire” policy, The 
barbed-wire policy left its barks in the 
life of the very peoples who were meant 
to apply it. It recoiled on their social 
problems in a way which slowly and 
subtly has weighted the scales in favor 


of Soviet influence. Just as every re- 
gime has its particular policy, so each 
policy breeds its peculiar regime. The 
barbed-wire policy fostered reactionary 
methods and policies in a region which 
was passing through a deep social tran- 
sition. It led to the use of the meager 
national resources and of foreign loans 
for economic-military instead of for eco- 
nomic-social developments; and such an 
unwholesome trend had to depend on 
“strong” rathér than popular govern- 
ments. 

Land had to be given to the peasants 
after 1917, but thereafter the peasant 
farmers were neglected and exploited 
economically; and while at first they . 
were also flattered by the grant of uni- 
versal suffrage, their parties were every- 
where cheated of power and their lead- 
ers imprisoned, ostracized, or murdered. 
In Hungary reaction set in at once; 
in Bulgaria it broke the peasant regime 
of Stamboliiski and murdered him and 
many of his followers; in Poland Pilsud- 
ski’s coup d’état ended democratic rule 
in 1926 and the peasant leader Witos 
and others had to go into exile; in Ru- 
mania Carol broke democratic rule and 
the peasant movement in 1931; in 
Yugoslavia there was an endless tug of 
war between the reactionary velleities 
of Belgrade and the peasant movement 
of Radić which dominated Croatia. The 
cry was always against the Bolshevik 
wolf, but it was the peasant shepherds 
that were imprisoned or murdered. By 
a natural and continuous decline, the 
process ended everywhere, with the ex- 
ception of Czechoslovakia, in royal or 
militaristic dictatorial regimes. 

The significant point was that all 
those peasant leaders, though uncom- 
promisingly anticommunist in outlook 
and purpose, stood for friendly relations 
with Soviet Russia; while, on the other 
hand, the movement, and the govern- 
ments formed by it, found neither un- 
derstanding nor help in the West, which 
showed no reluctance to work with the 


ww 
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dictatorial regimes. The final oppor- 
tunity came with the Second World 
War. The eastern dictatorships col- 
lapsed ignominiously or joined the Nazi 
group, while in all those countries pow- 
erful movements of resistance took up 
the struggle. 

It was overlooked in the West, how- 
ever, that these were movements of re- 
sistance as much to the former national 
regimes as to the foreign invader; and 
that as foreign invasion receded, the in- 
ternal struggle was bound to come up- 
permost. There is no evidence that 
either in London or in Washington there 
was any appreciation of the strong so- 
cial ferment in that region, and there- 
fore of the need, if the West was to 
keep its political influence, to have a 
policy alive with social intent. Instead, 
with perfect diplomatic correctness, the 
West was preparing to support the re- 
turn of the old regimes which were in 
refuge in London and elsewhere, and 
played with futile plans for some kind 
of fedefation. This formalistic western 
policy could prove no foil to the revolu- 
tionary schemes which were being con- 
cocted in Moscow. 

There was one aspect of that west- 
ern neglect, if not hostility, which has 
played a special and vital part in the 
ultimate collapse of democracy in the 
middle zone—namely, the hostility of 
Socialists everywhere to the peasants. 
It had grown with the rise of Marxist 
socialism, which on dogmatic grounds 
decreed that the peasants were an anach- 
ronism and had to be rooted out as ruth- 
lessly as the capitalists. 

That division between the two sec- 
tions of the working masses had al- 
ready ruined the chances of the demo- 
cratic revolution following 1918. But 
the Socialists never learned the lesson. 
In spite of their growing contlict with 
Communism, they continued everywhere 
to oppose the peasant outlook and 
claims, even to the point of collaborat- 
ing against the peasants with some of 


the reactionary regimes of the middle 
zone. They continued to do so during 
the recent war, and in refuge; and after 
liberation they readily joined with the 
Communists in actions which were meant 
to block the revival of the Peasant 
movement, but which ultimately also 
destroyed the Socialists themselves. 

The strangest illustration of that per- 
verse attitude was the action of the 
Czech Socialists. On returning home 
with their standing and influence intact, 
tried democrats though they were, they 
ostracized the whole of the Czecho- 
slovak Agrarian Party, which had al- 
ways been the strongest party in the 
country, on the ground that its former 
leader had’ not proved stanch enough 
during the Munich crisis. It was a 
clear case, as with the other eastern So- 
cialists, of digging their own political 
grave out of sheer intemperate dog- 
matism. 


TRIUMPHANT MARCH OF THE SOVIETS 


That, in broad outline, is the histori- 
cal avenue along which Soviet policy 
has been able to march in. triumph into 
the middle zone. Soviet Russia’s pre- 
dominance is not the prize for her 
achievement, but the penalty which the 
West has to pay for a very long history 
of sins of commission and omission. 
The Eastern Question has never been a 
local problem. It has been the local ex- 
pression of the long struggle for a bal- 
ance of power among the powers. But 
the effect has been to make of the mid- 
dle zone, right up to our own day, a po- 
litical and social morass. 

In such a state of things only revolu- 
tion had any meaning for the peoples 
of the middle zone, and Soviet Russia 
offered the natural revolutionary ap- 
peal. Yet, even so, she cannot be said 
to have been welcomed there. She has 
rather imposed herself upon the middle 
zone, using all the three methods which 
had characterized- the several phases 
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of imperialistic policy, and using them 
more ruthlessly than anyone in the past. 
She has acquired foreign lands on a 
wider scale and with greater disregard 
for national feeling than anything 
known even in those parts since the 
` partitions of Poland. She has secured 
through the Cominform a political pre- 
dominance which far outstrips in de- 
gree and cunning the influence which 
the old empires tried to secure through 
dynasties and political cliques. And, 
through the satellite regimes and the 
joint Soviet companies which are being 
set up everywhere, she has achieved a 
“peaceful penetration” much more per- 
vasive and acquisitive than anything of 
which even the Nazi-Schachtian system 
ever dreamed of. In addition, she has 
just made it clear through an article 
which appeared in the Red Fieet on 
; April 19 last that she keeps alive Rus- 
sia’s old claim for outlets to the Black 
Sea. 

In the light of these activities, the 
Iron Curtain begins to acquire some 
meaning. What the Soviets have set 
out to do is to transform a region which, 
geographically and historically, has been 
a zone of overlap and passage, into a 
solid annexe of the new Russian empire. 
To do this she must wear down the na- 
tional feelings of the peoples involved, 
the social aspirations of the peasants, 
and the cultural attachments to the 
West. But she would never have had a 
chance to attempt this but for the old 
ways of European, and Russian, politics. 


THe West REJECTED 


In a region of political gestation and 
social stagnation, western policy, be- 
cause of interference with the first and 
neglect of the second, now pays the 
price of complete loss of influence. The 
traditional diplomatic-political approach 
has proved, as more recently in China, 
utterly barren. Is there anything more 
significant than the fact that, so far, the 
only Marxist victories have occurred, 
most un-Marxistically, in misgoverned 
peasant countries? Yet the student will 
find no document or action to show that 
either in 1919 or in 1945 the western 
powers took an interest in—let alone 
gave support to—those who were try- 
ing to build upon the only stratum 
which in the eastern zone could provide 
a foundation for democratic society, 
and so a bulwark against both Fascism 
and Communism. 

The only mitigation which those re- 
sponsible for western policy might in- 
voke is that even the parties and«groups 
dedicated to social reform in the West, 
the Socialist and Labor parties, have 
been as blind as the diplomatic experts 
in this issue. The Socialists have in- 
deed killed Socialism in the middle zone 
by their dogmatic submission to Marx- 
ism. That may bea party matter. But 
the much broader consequence was that 
their social dogmatism, Joined to the 
political formalism of the governments, 
drained western policy of all meaning 
for those misgoverned peasant regions. 
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Geopolitical Trends in Central-Eastern Europe 


By Joseri S. Roucex 


LTHOUGH the Soviet Union 
played a considerable role in 
world affairs before World War H, her 
rise to a pre-eminent position as the 
second strongest power in the world at 
the end of that conflict is one of the 
far-reaching phenomena in the history 
of mankind. She is by far the largest 
contiguous land mass under one gov- 
ernment; within her borders are the 
means of sustaining a great industrial 
civilization. This land mass, occupying 
one-sixth of the earth’s surface, is 
greater than the surface of the moon, 
and its forests would more than cover 
the United States. Its extreme dimen- 
sions from east to west are six thousand 
miles—almost twice the distance from 
Maine to California—with a stretch of 
2,300 miles from north to south. Eu- 
ropean Russia alone is larger than all 
the rest of Europe. With the exception 
of the United States, there is no other 
country under one flag with so great a 
variety of climate, of soil, and of min- 
eral wealth. Russia’s coastline is longer 
than the circumference of the earth at 
the equator; she has half a million 
rivers, 80,000 miles of them navigable, 
and there are 180,000 lakes. The 
Yakutsk Republic, only one of the 
states making up the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, is as big as all non- 
Russian Europe. Temperatures of 90 
degrees below Fahrenheit have been re- 
corded in the U.S.S.R.; the Russian 
port of Igarka, in the Arctic, is built on 
-the banks of the Yenisei River, which 
rises 45 feet during the spring thaw.* 


i Some of these interesting facts have been 
amusingly described in “The Baedeker of Rus- 
sia,’ The New Yorker (Feb. 10, 1945), pp. 
17-18. 
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TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 


This land mass today dominates nearly 
all of the “Transversal Eurasian Axis,” 
the world’s “Heartland,” the territory 
extending (as Sir Halford Mackinder 
conceived it) from the Volga to the 
Yangtze and from the Himalayas to the 
Arctic Ocean. The Kaiser’s hope to 
conquer this “Axis” in terms of his 
Drang nach Osten plans led to World 
War I; the same prospect sounded ex- 
tremely attractive and enticing to Hitler. 
The German Kaiser almost got what he 
wanted; Adolf Hitler also nearly got 
what he wanted. But it is little noted 
that the U.S.S.R. has now been able to 
achieve direct or indirect domination 
of nearly all this “Axis,” and of even 
more territory than either the Kaiser 
or Hitler ever dreamed of getting.? 
Specifically, since 1939 approximately 
24,355,500 non-Russian people—a popu- 
lation greater than the total of Canada, 
Sweden, New Zealand, and Norway— 
have been “absorbed” into Soviet Rus- 
sia. Simultaneously, the U.S.S.R. has 
“acquired” 273,947 square miles of ter- 
ritory—an area larger than all of 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal combined.® 

This aggressive policy of territorial 
acquisition, either by direct conquest or 
by forming satellites, has by no means 
reached its culminating point. If any- 
thing, the recent demands and claims 
of the Kremlin in regard to both Polar 

2See Joseph S. Roucek, “The Geopolitics of 
the Balkans,” American Journal of Economics 
and Sociology, Vol. V (April 1946), pp. 365- 
77; “Geopolitics of Danubia,” ibid., Vol. V 
(Jan. 1946), pp. 211-30. 

8 E. Day Carman, Soviet Imperialism, Wash- 
ington, D. C : Public Affairs Press, 1950, 
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Regions, Italy’s African colonies, the 
Dardanelles, and various spots in Asia, 
indicate that the geopolitical ambitions, 
spurred on by the most determined and 
carefully planned ideological drive, have 
been and will be accelerating in tempo. 
While imperialism, naked or dressed in 
the garb of nineteenth-century concepts, 
was a motivating force in prerevolu- 
tionary Russian expansion, motives of 
similar quality, cloaked with the moral 
rationalizations of Marxian thought, 
continue to move the Soviets. 

At the same time, it is worth while 
noting that this grand Soviet “push” 
mirrors only too closely for comfort the 
geopolitical rationalizations of Hitler 
and Haushofer.* One has only to re- 
place such terms as “super-race,” “‘Ary- 
ans,” and “Jews” with “the people,” the 
“proletariat,” and the “capitalistic war- 
mongers,” to see that Nazism’s geopo- 
litical screeching has become the Voice 
of the Great White Father in the Krem- 
lin. 

This mentality has expressed itself in 
the persistent drive toward strategic 
frontiers in the U.S.S.R.’s west and in 
forming a security zone of states bor- 
dering on or near the USS.R.5 We 
shall be concerned only with the most 
recent tendencies of these two policies 
and as limited to central-eastern Eu- 


rope. 
- THe BALTIC 


The domination of the northern and 
eastern Baltic by the Soviets means in 
effect that they are the sole surviving 
power in that area. The trunk of Eu- 
rope narrows westward from Russia, at 


4 For details, see Joseph S. Roucek, “Geo- 
politics, Imperialism, and War,” Chap. 17, pp. 
339-65 in T. V. Kalijarvi, Modern World Poli- 
tics, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1949. 

5 Cf, George A. Lipsky, “The Soviet Union 
in World Politics,” Chap. 7, pp. 83-95 in 
G. Etzel Pearcy and Russell H. Fifield (Eds.), 
World Political Geography, New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1948. 


first abruptly, between the Baltic and 
Mediterranean coasts. The Baltic Sea 
is an international lake for most of 
northern Europe. The peninsula and 
islands of Denmark almost completely 
close it off from the open North Sea.” 
This “Mediterranean of the North” has 
a shore line of more than 3,000 miles. 
The sea is considered fairly hazardous 
for navigation because of shifting winds 
and sudden, violent storms, and because 
of its coastal shoals in the south and 
rugged shores in the north. The out- 
flow into the open North Sea is ham- 
pered by the narrowness of the pas- 
sages, 

Historically, the Baltic peoples have 
possessed the only western ice-free ports 
for the vast Russian hinterland. This 
fact has been fateful for their political 
independence; they have paid the pen- 
alty of being buffers between East and 
West, Slavs and Germans, Communism 
and Fascism.® The life of the Baltic 
peoples has been linked up with the sea, 
with the Vistula and the Daugava, with 
the trade routes going up these rivers 
and continuing southeastward down the 
Dniester and the Dnieper. The Baltic 
States formed the northern outlet for 
the Ukraine and for Asia beyond, link- 
ing them up with the Baltic Sea, the 
Scandinavian countries, Great Britain, 
and the wide open oceans. 

World War I made the Baltic region 
a battleground between the Russians 
and the Germans. The tottering Rus- 
Sian regime and the German advance 
led to the formation of the free states 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia at 
the end of World War I as a sort of 
buffer between Soviet Russia and the 
West. During the postwar period the 
rivalry between Germany and Russia. 


a Cf. Joseph S Roucek, “The Geopolitics of 
the Baltic States,” The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, Vol. VII (Jan. 
1949), pp. 171-75, and “Geopolitics of Po- 
land,” jbid., Vol. VII (July 1948), pp. 421-27. 
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was temporarily dormant. By tradition, 
however, Russia was anxious to obtain 
ice-free ports, together with control of 

the Baltic. In September—Ociober 1939, 
' the U.S.S.R. availed itself of the Euro- 
pean war to force Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia to agree to formation of Rus- 
sian naval bases and garrisons on their 
territory. In June 1940 pro-Soviet gov- 
ernments were imposed upon these coun- 
tries and the now standard “free elec- 
tions” brought them into the U.S.S.R.’s 
fold. 

What geopolitical plans the U.S.S.R. 
had for the Baltic were dramatically re- 
vealed in March 1950, when a Soviet 
fighter plane fired on a United States 
bomber over Latvia. United States au- 
thorities were reluctant to speak frankly 
about the plane’s real mission over the 
Baltic and why it provoked such a vio- 
lent Soviet reaction. But it could have 
been no minor consideration that made 
the Kremlin kill ten American fliers in 
the midst of a noisy world-wide “peace 
offensive,” and then hold the deed up 
to the Soviet armed forces as a model 
to be followed. 

The brutal attack was linked with the 
vast militarization program then under 
way in the Baltic area.” The Baltic, 
where Germany and Russia once shared 
supremacy, was now wholly dominated 
by the Soviet Union and its Polish satel- 
lite. Military construction and activity 
in the area was so top secret that Mos- 
cow had ordered wholesale transfers of 
local population. The Soviets feared a 
fifth column of Baltic nationalists along 
this strategic coast, where the Soviet 
command was reported to have sub- 
marine pens and rocket-launching sites. 

The key point in this military de- 
velopment was the island of Riigen, 
lying off the Soviet-occupied coast of 
Germany just 80 miles south and 

T David J. Dalin, “USSR Building Vast 


Bases in Baltic,” New Leader, June 3, 1950, 
p. 12, 
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slightly east of Copenhagen. Riigén 
could be used to close the Baltic to any 
naval attack from the west; it is also 
admirably situated for submarine forays 
into the North Sea and thence to the 
Atlantic. Soviet strategy, in the event 
of war, would be to throw’all of the 
Baltic submarine fleet into a blockade 
of Britain and of the western approaches 
to France, thus impeding America’s help 
to Europe. Rocket experimentation was 
going on from the Kolberg-Deep area 
to the Estonian island of Oesel, 375 
miles away, where a population of 
55,000 had been evacuated. Warne- 
münde’s harbor is rebuilt and expanded 
for military purposes; Rostock’s ship- 
yards are operated at capacity. The 
drive to fortify the Baltic was related 
to Mascow’s refusal to permit the re- 
unification of Germany and to shelve its 
East German puppet regime. 

Related to these military plans has 
been the restoration of the Baltic to 
White Sea (Stalin) Canal (141 miles 
long); it facilitates the transfer of light 
war vessels from one sea to the other. 
The Soviets also have a fifty-year lease 
on Porkkala as a military” base under 
the terms of the Finnish peace treaty. 


Tae New “PERMANENT” ODER- 
NEISSE LINE 


In the agreement of June 1950, East 
Germany and Poland fixed the Oder- 
Neisse line as the “permanent” boundary 
between Germany and Poland. Since 
1945 former German territories east of 
the line—with the exception of part of 
East Prussia—had been administered 
by Poland, pending a peace settlement, 
under terms of the Potsdam Declara- 
tion. These territories have figured 
prominently in the East-West propa- 
ganda war for Germany. The West 
maintained that the frontier was not 
permanent; Soviet Russia held that it 
had only to be “confirmed” at the peace 
conference. 
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The agreement—inspired by Moscow 
—meant that Soviet Russia planned to 
remove her troops from East Germany. 
Such a move would embarrass the West 
by creating pressure for a premature 
withdrawal of Allied troops.in Western 
Germany. If Moscow were planning to 
evacuate Soviet troops, it would want 
first to settle the question of the Ger- 
_ man-Polish frontier and reassure the 


Poles. Having robbed Poland of its., 


eastern half, Moscow now tried to com- 
pensate Poland by giving it one-fourth 
.of Germany. This had the double ad- 
vantage of riveting Poland to the Sovi- 
ets, who alone are able to defend that 
frontier, and of permitting the Soviets 
_ to angle for German. allegiance by dan- 
gling before German eyes the possibility 
of a revision of the border by grace of 
the Soviets. 


A New Linx BETWEEN PRAGUE 
AND Moscow 


The cementing process between the 
Soviet Union and its westernmost satel- 
lite, Czechoslovakia, has taken the form, 
among others, of an express train. On 
May 23, 1950, the first express train on 
a new direct line between Czechoslo- 
vakia and the main cities of the Soviet 
Union left Prague. The new service 
brought Moscow within three and a 
half days of Prague, by rail. For the 
first time, trains were to run entirely 
on Czechoslovak and Soviet territory, 
without passing through a third state. 
They were scheduled to leave three 
times a week in each direction. The 
line passes through Zilina (Slovakia), 
where the train is linked to the Baltic- 
Orient Express. Trains from Budapest 
(Hungary) and Bucharest (Rumania) 
link up with it on the Soviet sector of 
the route. The new route, which leaves 
out Warsaw and all other Polish cen- 
ters, is: Prague, Zilina, Košice, frontier 
of Carpathian Ruthenia at Cierna, 


Mukatevo, Kiev, and then the main 
line to Moscow. 


Tue "SLAV SUEZ” PLAN 


Illuminating new details about the ` 
Danube-Biack Sea project, announced 
in Bucharest at the end of the first 
year’s work on this project, revealed 
how far-reaching were the Soviet Union’s 
plans for expansion of the waterways of 
her new dependencies. The purpose of 
the canal is to provide a sixty-mile 
short cut to the Black Sea through the 
swampy Danubian delta, and to drain 
and improve the adjacent territory. 
But this, in turn, is part of a larger 
program to facilitate the industrializa- 
tion of central-eastern-Balkan Europe. 
Closely allied with the Danube-Black 
Sea project is the “Slav Suez” plan for 


- a Danube-Oder Canal, which would fa- 


cilitate Polish-Czechoslovak industrial 
integration and link the Baltic to the 
Black Sea via Stettin and Bratislava. | 

Work on a 37-mile section of the 
canal, between Kozle (Poland) and 
Moravská Ostrava (Czechoslovakia), 
began in 1948 and is to be completed 
in 1954. 

One obstacle is the refusal of the 
Austrian Government to cede to Czecho- 
slovakia a strip of land on the left bank 
of the Danube to permit the enlarge- 
ment of Bratislava into the greatest of 
Danubian pcrts. An obstacle to the 
Baltic-Black Sea scheme as a whole is 
the fact that the Danube runs through 
Yugoslavia, which would seem to give 
Marshal Tito a veto. (The canal would 
dispose of any attempt by the western 
powers, Germany, Austria, or Yugo- 
slavia, to restore the European Danube 
Commission. For seventy years the 
Commission had seen to it that vessels 


8 John McCarmac, “Soviet Spurs Plan for 
Danube Canal,’ New York Times, June 5, 
1950; Paul Wehl, “Danube-Black Sea Canal 
Closed to West,” Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 26, 1950. 
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of all nations could enter the river 
freely, get across the sand bars, and 
reach Brăila and Galati, where during 
the thirties some 2,500,000 tons of 
traffic were transshipped from river 
barges to maritime vessels and vice 
versa.) 

Undaunted by these difficulties, Bu- 
charest plans to build at Midia—east- 
ern end of the projected canal—a sea- 
port substantially larger than Con- 
stanta, Rumania’s greatest harbor. Sea 
walls will be pushed out a great distance 
to overcome the currents, and wharves, 
docks, and warehouses will be erected. 
At Medgidia, halfway from the sea, a 
second port will be built; and at Cerna- 
voda, where the canal begins, there will 
be a river port. It will include a deep 
basin and locks to permit the passage of 
ships from the level of the Danube to 
that of the canal. The left bank of the 
Danube will be diked at this point in 
conection with a future project to re- 
claim land between the Borcia branch 
and the river’s main channel. In addi- 
tion to the harbor works, new cities are 
to be built at Cernavoda and Medgidia 
and at Poarta Alba and Navodari, south 
of Lake Tausaul (near the coast). New 
plants are to be constructed, and some 
2,500,000 acres of land reclaimed for 
agriculture. 

Under Soviet direction thousands of 
Rumanian workers and displaced per- 
sons from other satellite areas were 
digging this new waterway in 1950. A 
branch railroad line was reported to 
connect Medgidia with Midia Cape. 

Apparently the Soviet decision to 
build this canal was motivated by still 
another consideration. When the Soviet 
armies reached the lower Danube, the 
Soviets took possession of the dredges. 
First they were towed to the Ukrainian 
town of Ismail on the northern arm of 
the delta, to open up an area which 
hitherto had been accessible only to 
very small vessels. Later, most of the 


dredges were removed to Rostov and 
other Black Sea ports whose dredges 
had been destroyed or lost during World 
War II. Faced with the alternative of 
bringing them back to restore the com- 
plex technical river services on the 
mouth of the Danube, which in the 
past had been maintained at a cost of 
several million dollars a year by the 
Danube Commission, the Soviets pre- 
ferred to take advantage of the avail- 
able manpower and build the canal. 


RELATION OF TRIESTE TO SOVIET 
GEOPOLITICS 


In 1940-50, Tito, the Allies, and the 
Soviet Union became involved in bitter 
arguments over the status and the fate 
of Trieste. 

The harbor of Trieste, the main out- 
let to the sea of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, became of international signifi- 
cance after the breakup of that state 
in 1918. Landlocked states (Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary) found 
this harbor, with its thirteen miles of 
deepwater wharves, its modern facili- 
ties, and its efficient shipping lines, a 
most useful gateway for their overseas 
trade, even in the face of the renewed 
keen competition of Hamburg and 
Bremen. But between World Wars I 
and II its traffic greatly declined be- 
cause of the policy of self-sufficiency of 
the Danubian countries.® 

Yet, the geopolitical importance of 
Trieste, as a junction of sea lanes and 
land routes connecting central Europe 
with the Levant and the Middle and 
Far East, has remained. Its disposition 
became the knottiest problem in the 
Italian peace settlement. The final 
treaty (in force on September 15, 1947) 
created the Free Territory, while the 
area east of the Free Territory boundary 


8 For more details, see A. C., ‘“Trieste’s New 


Role in Europe,’ New World Today, Vol. V 
(Nov. 1949), pp. 471-77. 
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went to Yugoslavia.*° But while the 
city of Trieste proper is predominantly 
Italian in population, the hinterland is 
predominantly Yugoslav. When Tito 
and Stalin were friends, in view of the 
Soviet position in central-eastern Eu- 
rope, the desirability of having Trieste 
in Yugoslavia’s hands was obvious from 
the Soviet point of view. But the new 
arrangements showed that the Allies 
distrusted Russian and Yugoslav inten- 
tions and insured against the possibility 
of an internal coup in the Free Terri- 
tory. Having agreed that the inde- 
pendence of the territory “shall be as- 
sured by the Security Council of the 
United Nations,” a long dispute began 
as to the powers of the governor—who 
so far has not been selected, because of 
persistent Soviet objections. And under 
the treaty, the appointment of a gov- 
ernor for the Free Territory became a 
prerequisite for the end of occupation 
by the Allies. : 

On March 20, 1948, the Allies, hav- 
ing their eyes on the coming Italian 
elections, decided that the Free Terri- 
tory solution was unworkable, and an- 
nounced that the city, with its harbors 
and the “topolino” territory, should be 
returned to Italy. This angered Tito, 
who appealed to the Security Council 
of the United Nations and was sup- 
ported by the U.S.S.R. But on Au- 
gust 19 the Council rejected both the 
Yugoslav and the Ukrainian resolutions. 


With the breakup between Tito and the | 


Cominform, Yugoslavia lost Soviet sup- 
port. 

But without discussing the prolonged 
and bitter arguments of Italy and Yugo- 
slavia over Trieste, let us note that on 
April 20, 1950, a Soviet note was sent 
to Britain, France, and the United 


10 For more details, see René Albrecht-Car- 
rié, “The Itahan Treaty,” in T. V. Kalijarvi 
(Ed.), The Annals of The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 257 (May 
1948), pp. 76-86. i 


States accusing them of failing to fulfill 
their obligations toward Trieste under 
the Italian peace treaty, and of setting 
up a naval base there. The Soviets 
considered the situation “intolerable” 
and insisted on the application of the 
terms of the treaty, including the im- 
mediate appointment of a governor, the 


‘formation of a provisional government 


council, the closing of the unlawful 
Anglo-United States naval base, and 
the withdrawal of British and United 
States troops. 

On June 16, 1950, the United States 
emphatically rejected Soviet charges 
that, with Britain and France, it had 
violated the Italian peace treaty in re- 
spect to Trieste. The State Depart- 
ment note characterized the Soviet 
charges as “obviously designed to sow 
confusion and impede such mutually 
satisfactory agreement and hence injure 
the cause of peace.” (Similar notes 
were delivered by Britain and France.) 
Referring to the Soviet demand that the 
United States “liquidate” a naval base 
and naval installations in Trieste, the 
note declared “the United States and 
United Kingdom have never had a 
naval base or naval installations of any 
kind at Trieste.” Answering the Soviet 
charge that the Allies had hindered the 
appointment of a governor for Trieste, 
the Department spokesman said that in 
January 1947, before the Italian treaty 
became effective, the question was 
raised with Soviet representatives by 
British and United States representa- 
tives. Referring to Soviet charges of 
“military maneuvers and other military 
measures” being carried out by the 
western forces in Trieste, the note said 
that maintenance of small contingents 
there was under treaty obligations and 
to assist in administration. ‘The only 
airfield in the zone consisted of a hangar 
and a landing strip suited only for light 
liaison aircraft, and was not in any 
sense a military airfield. 
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In the background of Soviet resent- 
ment are the relationships of Tito to 
Trieste, and Trieste’s economic consid- 
erations. Economically, the countries 
of southern Europe have been forced to 
turn to Trieste, as the political situation 
in Germany tended to deprive them of 
access to the great German harbors of 
the North Sea, and of cheap inland wa- 
ter transportation which used to be the 
chief competitor with Trieste trade. Es- 
pecially Austria’s supplies (the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program goods) were 


being shipped through Trieste—gaso-. 


line, refined oil products, oilseeds, cot- 
ton, jute, rubber, tobacco, copper, hemp, 
rice, fruit, and vegetables; Austria ex- 
ported through Trieste paper and card- 
board, timber and cellulose, iron and 
steel manufactures, magnesite, and fire- 
bricks. On the whole, trade with Aus- 
tria in 1949 covered 70 per cent of the 
total turnover of the Trieste docks. 
Substantial oil shipments were for- 
warded to Czechoslovakia through Tri- 
este in 1948. Hungary’s trade with 
overseas countries was diverted from 
Yugoslav ports to Trieste when Mos- 
cow ordered the economic blockade of 
Yugoslavia. (This suggested that the 
Polish Baltic ports of Stettin and Dan- 
zig-Gdynia offered no alternative to the 
harbor of Trieste, owing to the inade- 
quacy of shipping facilities.) 


INTEREST OF U.S.S.R. IN ALBANIA 
AND MACEDONIA 


The persistent pressure of the Soviet 
Union to reach the Mediterranean either 
through the Dardanelles or around the 
Dardanelles, by way of Macedonia and 
the Aegean Sea, has somewhat lessened 
in the 1949-50 period, because of the 
sudden successes of the Communists in 
Asia and, to a less extent, because of 
Tito’s rebellion. But this welcome 


11 Cf, Joseph S Roucek, “Geopolitical Im- 
plications of the Macedonian Problem,” World 
Affairs Interpreter, Vol. XXI (April 1950), 


“loss of interest,” received so hopefully 
especially by embattled Greece, should 
not at all suggest that the U.S.S.R. has 
given up its plans in regard to reaching 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
contrary was indicated in June 1950, 
for instance, by the reports of the 
massing of Bulgarian troops on Yugo- 
slavia’s frontiers. And Stalin’s own 
words are revealing: “The object of 
this strategy [of retreat] is to gain 
time, to demoralize the enemy, and to 
accumulate forces in order later to as- 
sume the offensive.” 1? 

The resentment of the Kremlin 
against Tito’s defection from the stran- 
glehold of the Cominform is not due 
only to the ideological reasons, but also 
to some basic geopolitical facts: his re- 
volt means also the loss of control of 
the vital Morava-Maritsa Valley, lead- 
ing from the Aegean to the heart of 
central Europe, and the isolation of Al- 
bania and the Greek rebels from the 
other Cominform states; thus it means 
the loss of direct communications for 
the Soviet Union and her satellites to 
the Aegean, Adriatic, and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. 

Consequently, the Soviets continue 
stirring up the Balkan witch’s brew 
with great energy. Although they can 
no longer reach Albania by a direct 
land route, thanks to the defection of 
Tito, there is and always has, been Bul- 
garia, and there have been reports of 
the fortification by the Soviets of the 
Adriatic harbor of Vlona. 

Soviet interests in Albania are en- 
tirely strategic. When the Soviet Union 
attached considerable importance to the 
harrying of Greece by rebel forces, since 


pp. 95-107; E. B., “Macedonia,” The World 
Today, Vol. V (April 1949), pp. 160-69; 
Elisabeth Barker, Macedonia: Its Place in 
Balkan Power Politics, New York: Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1950 

12 Joseph Stalin, Foundations of Leninism 
(New York: International Publishers, 1939), 
p. 98. 
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this required the unimpeded use of the 
territory of Greece’s northern neighbor, 
Albania was the springboard for an at- 
tack upon Greece. But when, in 1949, 
Stalin decided to write off the Greek 
rebels as ineffective, Albania ceased to 
be of immediate importance to the 
U.S.S.R. ds a base, and thereafter came 
a corresponding decline in assistance 
from the U.S.S.R. Thus, in 1950, Al- 
bania has Stalin’s interest as a patron, 
but is no longer getting Stalin’s meal 
tickets. a 


ALBANIA IN SOVIET STRATEGIES 


The Soviets have built five airfields 
in Albania. They have implemented an 
Italian blueprint for swamp drainage in 
southern Albania, and the reclaimed 
land is earmarked not for agriculture, 
but for airfields; for in 1950, Hoxha’s 
Albania is shut off from its Soviet mas- 
ter by hostile territory, and the main 
link with the bulk of the Soviet world 
is an airlift operation from Sofiya, some 
fifty round-trip flights daily. But in 
1950 Albania’s situation can be painted 
only in black colors. Misery, starva- 
tion, sabotage of collectivization by the 
peasant, dissatisfaction in the army, 
guerrillas in the mountains, heresy in 
the Communist Party, and widespread 
hatred of the regime are prevalent. 

Isolated on the Adriatic coast, being 
a desperately poor country at best, in 
1950 Albania is an object of serious 
concern to the Kremlin, for she is Mos- 
cow’s only remaining foothold on the 
` Mediterranean.4® Although Albania is 
not a member of the Cominform, and 
although the U.S.S.R. has not deigned 
to negotiate a treaty of friendship and 
mutual aid with Tirana (as with all 
other satellites), the presence of the 
Soviet military, economic, and police 
mission on Albania’s territory proves 
that the country is of great importance 


18 The building of submarine and rocket 
bases on Saseno has been continued. 


to Soviet Balkan policy. If Tito’s heresy 
is scheduled to be eradicated, Albania, 
while staying passive, can still play an 
important role, for Cominform planners 
see a weak point in Yugoslavia’s Mace- 
donia, through whose territory they 
hope to create a link between Bulgaria 
and Albania. And Macedonia and 
Epirus are the link between the Medi- 
terranean, Greece, and the rest of the 
Balkans. 


THE GRAND STRATEGIES 


The hearings on the administration’s 
$1,238,000,000 mutual defense assist- 
ance program in June 1950 in Washing- 
ton revealed some interesting strategic 
problems. As compared with the de- 
fense of western Europe (the military 
limitations of Britain and the weakness 
of France), there appeared to be rela- 
tive neglect of the Mediterranean, 
which offers a great waterway outflank- 
ing the Soviet positions in central-east- 
ern Europe. Some strategists pointed 
out that the proper base for United 
States air power was North Africa, 
rather than England, and many of them 
emphasized that while Washington was 
concentrating upon western Europe, the 
Middle and Near East offered a wide- 
open gateway for Soviet aggression. 
(And by the end of June, the course of 
events in Korea showed that Asia, start- 
ing with Korea and Formosa, had to be 
given the strategic priorities of the mo- 
ment.) And there were other strategic 
problems: the question where United 
States defense should begin—at the 
Rhine or the Elbe; how it should be 
conducted; how western Europe should 
be integrated in a common defense plan 
with Italy, Scandinavia, Turkey, and 
Greece; and the question of German 
and Spanish rearmament. 

‘In general, by the summer of 1950- 
the division of the free world might thus 
be said to have congealed along these 
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lines: Britain to remain dominant in 
the Middle East; France and Britain in 
southeast Asia; the United States on 
Europe’s continent (including Turkey 
and Greece), in Iran, and in the region 
around Japan. The only true neutral 
in the world of 1950, in the words of 
one American diplomat, was Tito of 
Yugoslavia. 

In more detail, America’s defense 
plans were based on the idea of “a 
calculated risk.” The United States 
could not possibly hope to achieve ab- 
solute security. It watched the various 
geopolitical plans of the U.S.S.R. in cen- 
tral-eastern Europe—and everywhere. 
Unfortunately, all along the line, the 
U.S.S.R. has had the initiative; for the 
top policy leaders of the United States 
have been thinking only in relatively 
immediate terms, concentratirg their 
energies on “containing” Soviet expan- 
sion along the Trieste-Stettin line in the 


west, and the South Korea, Formosa, 
and Philippines line in Asia. 

In this respect it must be also noted 
that all the geopolitical moves of the 
U.S.S.R. are -carefully co-ordinated. 
Fundamentally, as in Asia, so also in 
central-eastern Europe, Soviet policy 
seeks to probe for weak spots or vac- 
uums, to create them when possible, and 
then to move in if unresisted. Difficult 
areas on both continents—such as Fin- 
land, Yugoslavia, or Turkey—appear to 
be by-passed as future opportunities are 
patiently awaited. The Kremlin, fur- 
thermore, appears to be willing to by- 
pass certain “soft” spots that might 
succumb if adequate pressure were ap- 
plied, on the theory that they will al- 
ways be “available” if present trends 
continue. For that reason, not a single 
geopolitical aspect of central-eastern 
Europe should be disregarded or neg- 
lected by the American strategists. 
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The Changing Role of Iron Curtain Countries 


By RALPH HASWELL Lutz 


HE changing role of Iron Curtain 

countries in the world power struc- 
ture and the resultant counter action of 
the non-Communist powers of Europe 
and America are the logical extension of 
the principal lines of Soviet thought and 
policy during the two-year period be- 
tween the end of World War II in Eu- 
rope and the coming of the cold war. 


SOVIET EXPANSIONISM 


As the contemporary world neared 
the half-century mark, an eastern bloc 
of Soviet Russia* and her Communist- 
dominated satellites was confronted by 
the United States and her European 
allies.. The power situation as it existed 
in Europe between World War I and 
1939 had dissolved in the fires of a sec- 
ond world conflict, and left only two 
really great powers, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States 
of America. The grandiose ambitions of 
the rulers of Soviet Russia to exploit 
fully the concessions won at Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam inspired the hove 
that a genuine Soviet hegemony might 
be established over Europe and north- 
ern Asia while the security belt of con- 
tiguous states from the North Sea east- 
ward to the Pacific would facilitate the 
extension of Soviet influence through- 
out all of Eurasia except those coun- 
tries which were still dominated by 
“imperialist” America, Britain, and their 
allies. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
conclude that these seemingly bound- 
less ambitions were based alone on an 
estimate of the imminent collapse of 
America, where the capitalistic- system 
had maintained during World War I 
an arsenal of democracy unprecedented 


in recorded history. There was also in 
the U.S.S.R. public expression of the 
possibility of a hostile capitalistic alli- 
ance advancing to beleaguer the one 
great fortress of socialism and simul- 
taneously conducting a propaganda war 
with all weapons of western culture 
which might sow dissension in the closed 
ranks of Soviet people. 

The fissure which at present divides 


. western Europe and America from the 
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Iron Curtain countries widened slowly, 
since out of the grand alliance against 
the Axis threat of world domination was 
born the United Nations. The great 
year of co-operation between West and 
East, 1944, was followed by the year of 
victory and the beginning of Soviet ag- 
gression in eastern Europe and Asia. 
At Tehran, let us not forget, the U.S.A. 
conceded that the U.S.S.R. should be 
surrounded on her western frontiers 
with friendly states, or, in plain lan- 
guage, vassal states, and that the Po- 
Jand of 1939 should be in effect par- 
titioned. ‘The Nazi armies were by the 
time of the Tehran Conference retreat- 
ing from Russia, the western allies were 
about halfway up the Italian peninsula, 
and the Italian fleet had surrendered to 
them. By December 1947 Russia’s in- 
creased demands on her western allies 
had brought about a breakdown of the 
London Conference. These momentous 
demands were preceded by the decision 
of the Soviet Union and the satellite 
states not to co-operate in the Marshall 
plan for the reconstruction of all Eu- 
rope. The Iron Curtain countries thus 
became by the autumn of 1947 a group 
of peoples under: Russian domination 
and Communist doctrine who were 
forced by their leaders: into an eco- 
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nomic, military, and ideological align- 
ment against the Western world. 

This phenomenal and unprecedented 
outbreak of Soviet expansionism was 
-apparently motivated by a victory psy- 
chology, a recurrent distrust of “Anglo- 
American imperialism,” and the failure 
of Big Three co-operation as the Krem- 
lin had envisaged it. There were also 
not lacking political forecasters among 
the Politburo members who believed 
that the best way to remove any future 
danger of war against the one great 
Communist state in the world was first 
by an immediate consolidation of the 
hard-won victory over Nazi Germany, 
and second by an immediate seizure of 
all possible gates of future invasions. 
At the same time the men in the Krem- 
lin had been assured by Eugene Varga 
and their principal technical experts in 
1945, as they were again assured in 
1950, that the United States was about 
to plunge into a new and greater de- 
pression. 


CREATION OF VASSAL STATES 


The first demonstration of the new 
Soviet policy of expansionism was the 
organization of analogous vassal states 
in Russian-occupied territories. Mos- 
cow-trained Communists, advancing in 
the baggage trains of the Red armies, 
set up Soviet governments in nine Eu- 
ropean countries and northern Korea 
and Manchuria. The first evidence of 
Soviet Russia’s abandonment of its war- 
time policy of 1942-45 was the preven- 
tion of the Polish government-in-exile 
from returning to Poland and the formal 
alliance of Russia with the Polish Lublin 
government, which had been previously 
formed at Moscow. l 

This was the first clear violation of 
the Yalta agreement, but by no means 
the last. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia were 
also denied freely elected governments, 
with only minor variations of the tech- 
nique. The problem in Rumania re- 


quired more finesse. In February 1945 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshin- 
sky ordered the King of Rumania to 
dismiss his liberal coalition government 
and to set up a puppet regime under 
Groza. When the Potsdam Conference 
convened in July, Russia controlled 
either directly or indirectly the belt of 
contiguous states along her European 
frontiers, and the wave of Soviet expan- 
sionism was rolling westward. Neither 
in western Europe nor in these liberated 
western Slavic states did public opinion 
realize then ‘the miserable fate in store 
for these European satellites of the 
U.S.S.R. It only remained to reorgan- 
ize this expansionism and to synchro- 
nize it with the prewar plans for world 
revolution. . 

President Truman has spoken in 1950 
of the precarious position of American 
defenses in 1946, a year of crises and- 
the war of nerves. Premier Stalin has 
also spoken of 1946 as the year of 
Churchill’s March 7 speech at Fulton, 
Missouri. Never before had the public 
utterance of a private individual re- 
ceived such scathing criticism from the 
Moscow Politburo and the Soviet state. 
In contemporary literature it still re- 
ceives the full treatment. Could it by 
chance have upset the timetable of con- 
solidation of powers beyond Russia’s 
borders and postponed “the inevitable 
war” until the Soviet industrial poten- 
tial balanced that of the arsenal of de- 
mocracy? Certainly it inaugurated a 
powerful political counter action and 
proved to be the perfect propaganda of 
1946. That year also witnessed the Iran 
dispute, the August 12, 1946 demand 
for joint control of the Dardenelles, the 
attempted intervention in Greece, and 
the support of Yugoslavia in the Trieste 
problem. 

By the summer of 1947 the U.S.S.R. 
had become a multinational entity form- 
ing a strong federation of Communist 
states. To the west was the hastily con- 
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structed belt of satellites. Beyond them 
was the bastion of the Red Army on the 
Elbe and Thuringian frontiers. Farther 
on were the Communist parties of west- 
ern Europe and America led by such 
Moscow-trained and -educated Commu- 
nists as Togliatti, Thorez, and Dennis. 
The heartland of the Soviet system was 
the U.S.S.R. of sixteen republics which 
since 1945 had incorporated into the 
Union eastern Poland, eastern Finland, 
the best part of East Prussia, the three 
Baltic republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, Bessarabia, northern Buco- 
vina, the Carpathian Ukraine, Tannu 
Tuva, Kushka, southern Sakhalin, and 
the Kurile Islands—a total of over 
260,000 square miles inhabited by 23 
million people. By 1947 the belt satel- 
lites beyond the Union were regarded in 
the Kremlin as only nominally inde- 
pendent, and as ripening for incorpora- 
tion into the Soviet state. Aggressive 
and expansionist pressures were being 
applied on Sinkiang Province of China, 
Tran, Turkey, Kurdistan, and Korea. 


THE ComMINFORM 


What brought this first phase of the 
projected world revolution to a close 
was economic exigency and the begin- 
ning of American economic support of 
non-Communist states in the summer of 
1947. Expediency demanded an altera- 
tion of tactics, with the result that the 
world was suddenly confronted in Sep- 
tember 1947 with an opéra bouffe, fire- 
breathing, anti-American dragon called 
the Cominform (Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau). . 

Since May 22, 1943 the Comintern 
officially known as the Third Interna- 
tional had been formally dissolved and 
the Communist parties in Allied lands 
thus freed to take an active part with 
their own governments in furthering the 
war effort. Stalin said at the time that 
this dissolution of the Third Interna- 
tional put an end to the lie that Mos- 


cow intended to intervene in the lives of 
other natons and to “bolshevize them.” 
In 1947 the demand of the hour in the 
Kremlin was for a revival of the most 
effective weapon for carrying on a world- 
wide civil war in accordance with the 
grand strategy of the Soviets. .In plain 
language, the Communist Party of Rus- 
sia and the Soviet state decided to re- 
turn to the plan of promoting revolu- 
tionary conditions and civil war in ev- 
ery state where there existed a reliable 
Communist conspiratorial group and a 
legal Communist Party. 

The first meeting of the Cominform, 
in September 1947, was attended by 
Communist Party leaders from the 
U.S.S.R., Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, and France. This organizing 
conference co-ordinated the activities of 
all nine Communist parties, set up an 
“information service,” exchanged ex- 
periences, “gathered impressions,” and 
ordered the publication of a printed 
organ at Belgrade in the Russian and 
French languages. 

The manifesto of the new interna- 
tional, named the Cominform, de- 
nounced the aims of the United States 
to eliminate competition on the world 
market and to consolidate with Eng- 
land their dominant position in world 


` affairs, and asserted that these powers 


were the camp of imperialism, with 
a “growing aggressive activity.” The 
United States was excoriated as an 
arsenal of counterrevolutionary tactical 
weapons, including all sorts of political 
tricks: blackmail, economic pressure, 
intimidation, threats of force, use of 
discords among Communists, and all 
camouflaged by the mask of liberalism 
and pacifism “to befuddle people not 
too dexterous in politics.” Just what 
Communists were being manipulated by 
America was not revealed in the mani- 
festo, but the maladroits in the Com- 
munist ranks were warned that Ameri- 
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cans use right wing socialist traitors and 
Europeans from the ranks of labor to 
counterattack Communism. 

The Cominform was organized hastily 
and without any long-range study by 
the Moscow Politburo, so the later de- 
fection of Yugoslavia and the general 
fear of Titoism perceptibly weakened 
its structure; nevertheless, Zhdanov’s 
plan strengthened the Communist par- 
ties in the eight satellite and wavering 
states and also overseas. One notable 
example of the influence of the Comin- 
form was its effect on the American 
Communist Party, which at once began 
to operate on two levels, with the top 
forming a regular ‘party organization 
and the bottom a conspiratorial cell. 
In curt words, “this tool of Soviet im- 
perialism” went underground after the 
Warsaw meeting and long before the 
New York trial. However, the efforts 
of the Cominform in Germany, for ex- 
ample, proved unrealistic except in the 
Russian zone. 


THE STRUGGLE IN GERMANY 


In Germany the conflict of the Soviet 
state with the Anglo-Saxon powers was 
sharper than in any other area. It was 
more than “a struggle for preservation 
of a cherished way of life’; it was a 
well-calculated plan to push the United 
States out of Europe. The Russian at- 
tack on the international island that is 
Berlin struck a vulnerable point, since 
the agreements on occupations signed 
in November 1944 and revised in 1945 
- had not provided for a corridor between 
the western zones and the psychologi- 
cally important capital of the former 
German Reich. The Soviets assumed 
that their blockade would bring the 
Germans in west Berlin to the verge of 
starvation, and, confronted with the po- 
litical implications of this situation, the 
three western powers would leave Berlin. 

Soviet Russia claimed at the same 
time that the western powers killed the 


quadripartite co-operation of the vic- 
tors, prevented the payment by Ger- 
mans of just reparations from current 
production, sabotaged the Kremlin’s 
plan to set up a Communist-controlled 
German People’s Republic for all Ger- 
many, repudiated the terms of the Pots- 
dam Agreement which turned the Ger- 
man area east of the Neisse and Oder 
rivers over to the satellite Polish state, 
and by “their wicked intentions” pre- 
vented the signing of a peace treaty 
with a democratic Germany. Moreover, 
the men in the Kremlin made it plain 
that the Russo-American struggle was 
not only for the whole of Germany but 
for western Europe as well. General 
Clay’s answer to the Berlin blockade 
was the air lift. Western Europe’s and 
America’s answer to the threat from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain was the organiza- 
tion of the defense of the Atlantic com- 
munity. 


DEFENSE MEASURES 


Moreover, our expanding role in de- 
fense of western Europe had a profound 
effect on all the Iron Curtain countries, 
Since it involved not only a diplomatic 
revolution but also an alteration of the 
world power structure detrimental to 
the ultimate plans of the Soviet Union 
and her satellites. Perhaps our earliest 
appearance in this role was on April 29, 
1946, when Byrnes at the foreign min- 
isters’ conference proposed a twenty- 
five-year four-power alliance to guaran- 
tee German disarmament. Molotov not 
only rejected this plan but, with Stalin’s 
complete approval, attacked the “Anglo- 
American Bloc” and its mythical plans 
for containing Russia. When on June 
14, 1946, the United States offered to 
destroy our atom bombs and release all 
atomic secrets to an international au- 
thority whose decisions would not be 
subject to the veto by any nation, 
Molotov rejected this proposal also, at- 
tacked the formation of blocs against 
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. the U.S.S.R., and predicted tnat if the 

formations continued, the United Na- 
tions would end as the League of Na- 
tions did in another war. This threat 
recalled Napoleon’s remark that Alex- 
ander I of Russia had “some hidden 
purpose which he hopes to achieve 
through war.” 

At this point Stalin was forced by the 
Russian internal situation and the con- 
tinued and increasing tension between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. to declare 
publicly that there was no immediate 
danger of war and no possibility of a 
capitalistic encirclement of the Soviets 
by the western allies, “even if they 
wanted to.” By the end of 1947 the eco- 
nomic, military, and ideological align- 
ment of the Jron Curtain states against 
the western powers was for the moment 
complete, and “the creeping Red im- 
perialism” planred to overrun the “de- 
cadent western states” one by one. 
Soviet-Communist imperialism also 
planned to penetrate the Asian coun- 
tries from Turkey eastward to China, 
and to concentrate these efforts where 
continuous probing revealed the weak- 
est spot. 

Again the decisions of the American 
Government authorizing first the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program to assist six- 
teen western nations and their depend- 
encies plus western Germany toward 
economic and political stability, and 
-second the Vandenberg resolutions to 
participate in regional arrangements 
based on continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid, were attacked in 
Pravda, Izvestiya, and almost every 
other newspaper and periodical printed 
in 1948 in Russia. 

The Marshall plan has subsequently 
received the full propaganda treatment, 
while the “Marshallized countries” have 
become either the lackeys of American 
imperialism or the gravediggers of peace, 
prosperity, and freedom. This plan was, 
however, so attractive to certain Iron 


Curiain countries that the U.S.S.R. had 
to take stern measures against even sug- 
gestions of participation, and to modify 
trade agreements previcusly made with 
her satellites Stalin’s often-considered 
proposition that the non-Communist sys- 
tem “in its last stages” could coexist 
peacefully with Communism now began 
to lose its essential validity. 

Far more dangerous to the whole 
Soviet plan of expansionism was the 
signing, on April 4, 1949, of the North 
Atlantic Pact between the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Italy, Portugal, 
Norway, Iceland, Denmark, and Lux- 
embourg. The essence of this pact is 
in Articles 3, 4, and 5. Article 5 pro- 
vides that an armed attack against one 
or more of the allied powers, either in 
Europe or in North America, shall be 
considered an attack against them all, 
and each will take forthwith the neces- 
sary action, “including the use of armed 
force, to restore and maintain the se- 
curity of the North Atlantic area.” 


“Tre INEVITABLE WAR” 


The answer of the Iron Curtain pow- 
ers to this alliance of the western states 
was a renewed emphasis on the post- 
war Russian policies of nonco-operation 
where that would block the security ` 
and repose of the West, and, secondly, 
of world revolution. Co-operation on 
Soviet terms and the Soviet propaganda 
of deeds having failed in the eyes of the 
Politburo, “the inevitable war” was now 
regarded as both possible and probable. 
Stalin wrote in 1927: 


We cannot forget Lenin’s words that in 
the sphere of our construction much de- 
pends on the question of whether or not 
we succeed in delaying war with the capi- 
talist world, which is inevitable, but which 
can be delayed either to the point when 
the proletarian revolution in Europe has 
matured, or the colonial revolutions have 
fully ripened, or, finally, the capitalists 
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have plunged into war among themselves 
for the repartition of the colonie3.? 


In 1946 Stalin, the wise and battle- 
tested leader of the foreign policy of the 
first socialist state, perceived as a unique 
strategist that there was no real mo- 
bilization of the non-Communist states 
against “the creeping Red imperialism,” 
or the wave of the future. His original 
timing then in 1946 of the inevitable 
war was probably at the end of four- 
teen years of rearmament and industrial 
preparation, and not in 1952. 

In the spring of 1949 the radio be- 
hind the Iron Curtain played again the 
forty-eight-hour march of the Russian 
tank columns to the Atlantic. Simul- 
taneously the leaders of all the Com- 
munist parties except Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia issued statements that they 
and their followers would not impede 
the advance of the Red armed forces. 
The effects of this manifesto were to 
weaken the strength-of the Communist 
parties beyond the Iron Curtain, to re- 
veal the pattern of a general European 
class and civil war, and to consolidate 
the Atlantic bloc against the Iron Cur- 
tain states. Its historical significance 
was the tardy recognition by the Soviet 
high command that picking off the non- 
Communist states one by one gained 
more than engaging in the inevitable in- 
ternational war. 


REASONS FOR DELAY 


There was another cogent reason for 
continuing the cold war to 1952 or 1960. 
The Soviet State Planning Commission 
had in 1945 inaugurated the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, which called for indus- 
trial development from the Urals east- 
ward, for rapid replacement of war dam- 


1J. V. Stalin, Sochinenita, Vol. X, pp. 288- 
89. Translated by Xenia Eudin, Eoover In- 
stitute, Stanford University. Cf. official Eng- 
lish translation in International Press Corre- 
spondence, Vol. VU, No 71 (Dec. 15, 1927), 
p 1614. 


age and an increase in producers’ goods, 
with emphasis on the industrial poten- 
tial of the U.S.S.R. The economic 
reports published’.in Russia for 1949 
clearly revealed the successes of this 
plan, but also pointed out the goals 
which call for a fifth: five-year plan be- 
fore Russia, which on September 25, 
1949 announced that the Soviet Union 
had the bomb, would be ready. Multi- 
ple possession of the “secret” of the 
bomb will mot bring weapon parity until 
Russia, the other great power, achieves 
technological parity with the United 
States. It is a safe prediction that 
when the Soviet high command has a 
preponderance of armed strength, the 
almost unbelievable ambiguity in Soviet 
Russia will immediately end. The new 
society in the U.S.S.R., which will be 
technologically American while preserv- 
ing Slavophilism, will then hurl itself 
against the non-Communist world. 

On January 21, 1949, the twenty- 
fifth aniversary of Lenin’s death, the 
editor of Pravda, speaking before Stalin, 
the Politburo, and the public and civic 
leaders of Moscow, asserted that capi- 
talism was perishing—that eighteen mil- 
lion members of Communist parties and 
“allied workers parties” throughout the 
world were bringing about the complete 
downfall of the once only and all-em- 
bracing capitalistic system. Neverthe- 


less, three further five-year plans might 


be needed in the U.S.S.R. to provide 
complete safety and ability to meet any 
emergency. Shortly thereafter, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Minister denounced the sys- 
tem of regional alliances of the western 
powers—-Western European Union, the 
North Atlantic Pact, the Pan American 
Alliance, the tentative agreements in 
Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, and 
southeast Asia—as evidence of aggres- 
sive policies against the Soviet state. 
Norway was warned that the North 
Atlantic Pact involved a policy with far- 
reaching aggressive aims, and that “any 
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provocative rumors or falsifications of 
attack” might result in Norway’s grant- 
ing bases in time of peace. 

In May 1949 the Soviet military gov- 
ernment in Berlin lifted the restrictions 
between Berlin and the western zones, 
the Berlin blockade was over, and 
Vyshinsky went to the four-power con- 
ference in Paris to accuse Acheson, 
Bevin, and Schuman of having violated 
the Potsdam Agreement and specifically 
of having split Germany rather than 
agree with the Soviets on reparations. 
At the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Vyshinsky again brought forth 
peace proposals, while in the Atomic 
Energy Commission the U.S.S.R. put 
its sovereignty first and world security 
second. By this time the United Na- 
tions had been almost reduced to “a 


` propaganda forum” for attacking the 


non-Communist members. 


INTERNAL ‘TENSIONS 


The year 1949 was a year of internal 
tensions for the Iron Curtain countries. 
The trials of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
the Bulgarian church leaders revealed 
the militaristic, atheistic, and malevo- 
Jent characteristics of this eastern world. 
The treason trialsin Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Poland, and Hungary abounded in 
forced confessions and fantastic accusa- 
tions of contacts of the defendants 
with American and British agents. The 
conflict between Yugoslavia and the 
U.S.S.R. had such dangerous implica- 
tions in view of the surviving anti-Rus- 
sian or anti-Communist minorities in 
other satellites that the Cominform 
tried to provoke civil war in Yugoslavia, 
and Tass accused Marshal Tito of hav- 
ing “slid into the camp of the foes of 
the Soviet Union.” ‘Two of these “foes” 
joined the melee by denouncing Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and Bulgaria for violat- 
ing the peace treaties, and requested a 
meeting of the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S R. The death of 


Georgi Dimitrov of Bulgaria in a Mos- 
cow sanatorium sealed the fate of that 
satellite. Meanwhile, the Communist 
leaders of Hungary adopted a new con- 
stitution to defend the power of the 
working people and to organize society 
for the struggle for socialism. The Pol- 
ish Communists received a brand new 
generalissimo, the Red Army Marshal 
Rokossovsky, who was placed at the 
disposal of the Polish Government, ap- 
pointed Marshal and Minister of De- 
fense. To the western powers and the 
East German Democratic Republic pro- 
claimed in Berlin on October 7, Rokos- 
sovsky announced that with the Soviet 
army we stand “in defense of peace 
along the Oder-Neisse frontier.” 
The conflict between Stalin and Tito 
exposed other techniques of the Comin- 
form apparatus and Red imperialism. 
As if he suddenly remembered the 
phony public charges in the purge trials, 
Vyshinsky informed Yugoslavia of a 
British plan to unify Austria, Hungary, 
and part of southern Germany in a 
Danubian monarchy. Then Yugoslavia 
was exposed as plotting with Greece to 
divide Albania. Reliable reports indi- 
cated that either the U.S.S.R. or the 
Cominform had taken over the Nazi 
technique of destructive work (Zersetz- 
ungsarbeit) and were trying it out again 
in the Balkans. At the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations, Kardelj, the 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister, spoke of the 
Soviet state’s interference in the internal 
affairs of Yugoslavia by the use of an 
economic blockade, threatening notes, 
ostentatious troop movements, and a 
campaign of lies and slanders. 
Elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain 
there was a notable increase in interna- 
tional trade with non-Communist states 
and a steady development of the indus- 
trial potentials of the satellites with due 
regard to their economic history and in 
conformity with the general plan which 
Stalin had originally drawn up for the 
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development of the republics of the 
U.S.S.R. Edmund Stevens’ articles 
“This is Russia Uncensored” revealed 
that these plans were “still seriously 
handicapped by the absence of free 
competition.” Superimposed upon these 
two plans was a master plan for eco- 
nomic mobilization quite similar to the 
one established by Hitler’s technical ex- 
perts in preparation for World War II. 


RESULTS OF Soviet POLICY 


What are the chief conclusions to be 
drawn from the historical path traversed 
in 1949 by the Politburo and the Comin- 
form? First, the cause of the prole- 
tarian revolution has been strengthened 
by the reorganization of Communist 
parties throughout the world as true 
revolutionary parties irreconcilable “to- 
wards the bourgeoisie and its state 
power” and preparing for “the inevi- 
table social revolution” beyond the Iron 
Curtain. Behind the Iron Curtain, all 
“petty-bourgeois parties,” including 
smallholders parties and all socialists 
of the west-European type, have been 
expelled from the Communist parties or 
liquidated. This has not been an easy 
job for the Bolsheviks, because many 
of their new followers just learned the 
Marxist-Leninist theory, including all 
its formulas and conclusions, by heart, 
and quit at that. “The Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory,” it was authoritatively reiter- 
ated from Moscow, with reference also 
to the factions among the American 
Communists and fellow travelers, “is 
not a dogma but a guide to action.” 

Second, Tito’s break with Moscow 
was, in Walter Lippmann’s words, “the 
greatest event since the end of the war,” 
since it exposed the political brutality 
and the mounting tensions in the analo- 
gous vassal states of the Red empire. 
Hungary, the unwilling satellite, Poland, 
the partitioned satellite, subverted Bul- 
garia, and smoldering Rumania showed 
definite signs of cracking under the 


Soviet system. The realistic Russian 
high command must regard them as 
dubious military allies, while recogniz- 
ing their ability to render potent eco- 
nomic aid if heavily garrisoned and po- 
litically reorganized with an effective 
universal labor draft. In Czechoslovakia 
the Kremlin policy makers are directing 
efforts worthy of Antaeus to communize 
the country and, above all else, to cre- 
ate a trustworthy armed force and a 
reliable bureaucracy. 

Third, the Cominform has by its 
secret subversive activities in non-Com- 
munist states shattered the ideal of one 
world, and revealed to the American 
people “the aggressive extension of 
Communism toward its goal of world 
domination.” Moreover, the Western 
world has learned that all the real 
agents of this foreign government are 
not “inscribed Communists.” 

Fourth, by the Communist menace 
and by the activities of traitors, such as 
Dr. Klaus Fuchs, in British, Canadian, 
and American governmental agencies, 
the non-Communist free world has been 
welded together into a new united front 
which stands for freedom, religion, and 
spiritual co-operation. It also stands 
for the pooling of economic resources 
and a common defense force; but its 
greatest weapon is, in the words of for- 
mer President Hoover, “the moral and 
spiritual co-operation of God-fearing 
free nations.” 

Fifth, the economic recovery of the 
Soviet state, together with the continu- 
ous and ever increasing rearmament of 
its armed forces, is the most significant 
and portentous development of all the 
postwar years. The Soviet people are 
well aware that in 1949 the might of 
“the Great Soviet Union” and its crea- 
tive forces have expanded and that 
throughout the world there has taken 
place a tremendous intensification of the 
cause of Communism. In 1947 Vozne- 
sensky revealed the material costs and 
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losses which the national economy of 
the U.S.S.R. sustained as the result of 
the attack of Hitlerite Germany. A 
comparison of this study with the eco- 
nomic reports of 1949 indicates that the 
U.S.S.R. is making every effort to reach 
economic preparedness, and not without 
SUCCESS. 

However, vast amounts of special- 
purpose machinery, machine tools, and 
machinery for heavy industry are in 
general demand for Soviet industrial 
progress. In addition to the attempt to 
stockpile bombs, there is the reorgani- 
zation of the air force. For example, 
since the coming of the cold war, the 
turbine-powered aircraft has made the 
present combat planes of the great pow- 
ers one of the most intricate technologi- 
cal achievements of the age. The manu- 
facture of planes in the U.S.S.R. has 
thus become a major material produc- 
tion problem in advance of actual in- 
volvement. 

In general, the present technological 
progress in weapon-making capacity un- 
der the Fourth Five-Year Plan is bring- 
ing about a rapid mechanization of pro- 
‘duction processes in industries which 
were formerly dependent on a very in- 
tensive use of organized labor. Like 
imperial Germany in 1914 and Hitlerite 
Germany in 1939, Soviet Russia is not 
yet ready for a short war to overwhelm 
the West nor for a seven-year war oi 
attrition, even though Alaska in 1950 
looks to Moscow as the Crimea did in 
1854 to Paris and London. 


Russo-CHINESE ALLIANCE 


Then came the triumph of Commu- 
nist ideology and Communist tactics 
over the Chinese Nationalists as the 
Chinese Communists extended their 
power over all China. Mao Tse-tung, 
Chairman of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, and Chou En-lai, Premier and 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, journeyed 
to the Kremlin where, on February 14, 
1950, A. Y. Vyshinsky and Chou En- 
lai signed a treaty containing six open 
articles of friendship, alliance and mu- 
tual assistance. The signing of the alli- 
ance between the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communist satellite was fol- 
lowed by an agreement on the Chinese 
Changchun Railway, Port Arthur, and 
Dairen. The Soviet Union also granted 
to ‘the People’s Republic of China a 
long-term economic credit “in terms of 
dollars to the amount of 300,000,000 
U.S. dollars at the rate of 35 U.S. 
dollars per ounce of fine gold” to pay 
for deliveries of industrial and railway 
equipment from the U.S.S.R. 
Generalissimo Stalin said in 1925 
that “rightness and justice are entirely 
on the side of the Chinese revolution.” 
At the historic moment of the signing 
of these agreements, the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
recognized that these oper and secret 
commitments sealed historic ties be- 


tween the two revolutionary movements, 


ushered in a new era in the development 
and consolidation of the friendship be- 
tween “the two great powers,” and gave 
to the Chinese people “for the first time 
in all the long centuries of their history” 
genuine liberty, independence and na- 
tional sovereignty. “The grandeur of 
the principles of Soviet foreign policy 
has been demonstrated once again and 
with convincing force.” 

The victory of the Chinese Commu- 
nists and their Soviet patrons had in- 
deed changed the role of the Iron Cur- 
tain countries and shaken the power 
structure of the world. Soviet histori- 
ans have already compared Washington 
in 1950 with Versailles in 1690, when 
the news of the victory of William OI 
at the Boyne brought to an inglorious 
end the vast French expenditures in 
armaments for the re-establishment of 
James IT in England. 
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UNITED STATES DENOUNCED 


Four days before the Russo-Chinese 
alliance was signed, Izvestiya denounced 
the orgy of militarism in the United 
States and the ‘“Marshallized Coun- 
tries,’ and stated that America was 
seeking to establish a world domina- 
tion through plundering other peoples 
and preparing for another world war. 
American policies depended upon, first, 
naval and air bases; second, military 
and police loans to dependent countries; 
third, the establishment of “predatory 
international credit institutions”; fourth, 
the Marshall plan; fifth, the aggressive 
North Atlantic Pact; sixth, the military 
aid to Marshall plan countries; seventh, 
the collective devaluation of thirty na- 
tional currencies; eighth, the growth of 
the American budgetary appropriations 
for war. Moreover, America’s Point 
Four, the plan for aid to backward 
countries, first announced in President 
Truman’s inaugural address of January 
20, 1949, was officially explained as de- 
signed to seize colonies and dependent 
countries. Ehrenburg, writing of “the 
premeditated malice” of Americans, ex- 
claimed, “They have lost more than 
China: they have lost their reason.” 
The inescapable conclusion to be drawn 
from an extended sampling of Soviet 
fulminations against capitalistic mili- 
taristic encirclement from without is 
that this Eurasian chauvinism is but the 
outward expression of the cold, brutal, 
and calculating policies of nonco-op- 
eration, revolution, and eradication of 
“the danger of military attack.” 


STALIN, THE LEADER 


In 1900 J. V. Stalin, a young em- 
ployee of the Tiflis observatory, organ- 
ized a workers’ May Day meeting on 
Lake Solyonoye just outside Tiflis near 
a residence of the former Czars of 
Georgia. On May Day 1950, Stalin, 
leader of the Eastern world, led his 


- 
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foremost officials from the Kremlin of 
the former Czars of Russia to the top 
of the red marble tomb of Lenin as the 
Soviet Air Force. featured the annual 
Moscow parade in celebration of Inter- 
national Labor Day. 

Tarle. noted Soviet historian, wrote 
that the main impelling motive of Stal- 
in’s foreign policy, even after the an- 
nouncement on September 25, 1949 that 
the Soviet Union had the bomb, and 
after the proclamation of the East Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, was a sound 
and durable peace. The postcapitalistic 
character of this peace is, however, out- 
lined in Stalin’s Foundations of Lenin- 
ism. The strength of Stalin’s diplomacy 
is, according to Tarle, based upon the 
following points: 

1. “It does not have to conceal the 
basic goals.” 

2. It recognizes the complete national 
independence and self-government of 
small and large states. 

3. It refuses to make “the magnifi- 
cent renunciation of national sover- 
eignty” in the name of a higher unity 
to defend civilization, which Stalin’s op- 
ponents want, 

4. Stalin has seen for years the direc- 
tion the wide road of the social progress 
of humanity leads. 

5. Stalin’s analysis of world prob- 
lems has always been based on “the - 
strictly scientific Marxist Leninist theory 
of the evolution of society.” 

6 The strength of Stalin’s diplomacy 
depends last but not least upon that un- 
selfish progress required “to accelerate 
the triumph of social progress.” ° 

The academician Tarle proclaimed in 
his panegyric: “The seventieth anni- 
versary of J. V. Stalin’s glorious life 


2E. Tarle, “Pobedonosnafa@ Stalinskafa 
Vneshniafa Politika,” Trud, Dec. 21, 1949, p. 
4, quoted in Soviet Press Translations, Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute, University of 
Washington, Vol. V, No. 4 (Feb. 15, 1950), 
pp 104-107. 
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marks the apotheosis of his political 
successes, power and glory.” ‘The eu- 
logies of the members of the Politburo 
were broadcast to all republics of the 
U.S.S.R. Malenkov greeted Comrade 
Stalin as the Leader of Progressive Hu- 
manity, while Molotov wrote of the 
characteristics of this leadership. Beriya 
saw him as the Great Inspirer and Or- 
ganizer. Voroskilov acclaimed him the 
Inspired Military Leader of the Great 
Patriotic War. Mikoyan proclaimed 
Stalin the Great Architect of Commu- 
nism. Kaganovich’s thesis was that 
“Stalin leads us to the victory of Com- 
munism”; while Kosygin wrote, “our 
successes we owe to the_Great Stalin.” 
Stalin and the Armed Forces, Stalin the 
Continuer of the Great Work of Lenin, 
and Stalin the Guarantor of our In- 
vincibility, were the themes of Bulganin, 
A. Andreyev, Khrushchev, and Shvernik. 

On May Day 1900, the young Stalin 
held in the Tiflis observatory the title of 
Vy chislitelia-nabliudatelia (Computer- 
Observer), and as a farsighted com- 
puter-observer ke has remained for a 
half-century unsurpassed. He wrote to 
Grotewohl, Premier of the East Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, 


The experiences of the last war have shown 
that the German and Soviet peoples made 
the largest sacrifice in that war, that both 
` these peoples have the largest potentiali- 
ties in Europe to complete great actions of 
world significance. 


Soviet Tactics 


Secretary Acheson on March 15 listed 
seven points of greatest difference be- 
tween the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
which must be identified and sooner or 
later reconciled if the two systems are 
to live together in peace. Acheson’s 
fifth point is a farsighted recognition of 
the cryptic meaning of the acceleration 
of the triumph of social progress. In 
forthright and unmistakable language 
he said: 


The Kremlin could refrain from using 
the Communist apparatus controlled by it 
throughout the world to attempt to over- 
throw, by subversive means, established 
governments with which the Soviet Gov- 
ernment stands in an outward state of 
friendship and respect. In general it could 
desist from and could co-operate in efforts 
to prevent indirect aggression across na- 
tional frontiers—a mode of conduct which 
is Inconsistent with the spirit and the let- 
ter or the United Nations Charter.® 


The Soviet high command reasons 
correctly that if through directly con- 
trolled fifth columns one or two non- 
Communist states can be plunged into 
civil war each year, “the inevitable in- 
ternational conflict’ can be delayed 
until the victory of the Soviet Union is 
assured. The possibility of a Chinese 
Communist “liberation” of the fifth col- 
umns in Viet-Nam, Thailand, Burma, 
and Indonesia is being publicly dis- 
cussed behind the Iron Curtain. “Let 
all aggressive hangmen and warmongers 
of imperialism howl and tremble,” 
shouted a propaganda specialist of 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, leader of the 
Chinese people. Meanwhile, at five 
points in Europe, Stalin’s lieutenants 
have increased the pressures and ten- 
sions of the cold war. On April 8 an 
unarmed American plane was shot down 
over the Baltic by Soviet fighter planes. 
In Berlin the youth organization of the 
German Communists announces plans 
to occupy the sectors of the western 
powers. The U.S.S.R. charges that the 
United States is developing naval bases 
in Japan and at Trieste. The Russians 
again remind the Turks that the Darda- 
nelles issue is not settled. 


THe Next Wortp WAR 


The role of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries in the world power structure has. 
become more aggressive, and the Polit- 


8 New York Times, March 17, 1950. 
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buro might well start World War UT 
as the harvest moon wanes. The hunt- 
ing ground of any future world ag- 
gressor is not in southeast Asia or in 
the Middle East, but in western Eu- 
rope. World War III, if it ever occurs, 
will be started by the leaders in the 
Kremlin for strategic and ideological 
reasons after a sharp, short, and de- 
cisive estimate of the issues arising out 
of the last war and “of the most burn- 
ing questions of the day and the mor- 
row.” 

The next world war will be a total 
war between the Eastern bloc and the 
Atlantic bloc, with another war in east- 
ern Asia, and it will be the decisive en- 
counter between two ways of life and 
two, perhaps three, civilizations. The 
sharpest lesson of twentieth-century his- 
tory is that all true democratic peoples 
must find their security in the broader 
security of a free and stable world, and 
until that goal is reached, democratic 


security means stopping war before it 
can start. What infuriates the Polit- 
buro is the realization that in four short 
years America has brought an end to all 
piecemeal aggressions in the Atlantic 
community. At this moment the 
U.S.S.R. and the other Iron Curtain 
states are stopped in their tracks be- 
cause of the price that must be paid by 
any future aggressors for their attack. 
The London Conference of the foreign 
ministers of France, Great Britain, and 
the United States and the meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Council 
speeded up the mobilization of the 
“moral and material strength” of the 
Atlantic community and sought to de- 
velop concerted actions on a world-wide 
front. The Soviet press and radio 
blasted Acheson’s statement concerning 
the urgency of action by the western 
nations, and the Soviet Union prepared 
for the crucial test of power between 
communism and capitalism. 
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The Structure of Soviet Power and Expansion 


By Dinko Tomasic 


STRUCTURAL SOURCE ‘oF SOVIET 
AGGRESSION 


HE accession to power of the Bol- 
sheviks in 1917 did not bring the 
promised Utopia. Instead of ‘wither- 
ing away” the state became only the in- 
strument of a party that was in the 
hands of a clique of professional revolu- 
tionaries determined to perpetuate them- 
selves in power by any and all means. 
The internal tensions and aggressions 
generated by such a power structure 
had to be manipulated in a way that 
«would not threaten the monopoly cf 
power of the ruling faction. Two ma- 
jor methods were used to cope with 
such a situation. One consisted of a 
systematic campaign against the in- 
ternal “enemies of the revolution,” and 
the other of directing the attention of 
the masses to outside dangers. The 
Soviet Union was pictured as being 
threatened by “capitalist encirclement” 
and as long as the capitalist system ex- 
isted war was said to be “inevitable.” 
Increasing police measures, war pre- 
paredness, and militarization of the 
whole society were justified in such 
terms. ; 
However, the process of industrializa- 
tion and ideological integration did not 
show the desired results in spite of all 
the instruments of propaganda, indoc- 
trination, ‘and economic and political 
control that were at the disposal of the 
ruling group. And it was at this point 
in the development of the Soviet social 
structure that external expansion be- 
came a necessity, dictated by the de- 
sire to bolster the economic and politi- 
cal might of the Bolsheviks, and by the 
compulsion to enhance the external se- 
curity should the internal need for con- 


quest provoke international complica- 
tions. ‘The Communist parties, espe- 
cially those in the countries along the 


‘Soviet borders, were to become the 
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main instruments of this policy. Hence 
the Theses of the Communist Interna- 
tional of 1920, the Programme of the 
Communist International of 1928, and 
also the Seventh World Congress of the 
Communist International that took 
place in Moscow in 1935, all emphasized 
complete identification of the world 
proletariat with the Soviet power.* 

It was clearly pointed out in all these 
documents that the inevitability of the 
spread of Soviet power over the entire 
world is demonstrated not only by the 
existing mightiness of the Soviet Union 
as the bulwark of the world proletarian 
revolution, but also by the spread of 
the Soviet type of revolution outside the 
borders of the Soviet state. For in- 
stance, the Seventh Congress, discussing 
the Chinese revolution, stated that this 
outstanding event, which has taken on 
a Soviet form, has impressed its stamp 
on the entire colonial world.? 

The structure of the Communist In- 
ternational was well adapted to become 
a tool in the hands of the Kremlin 
rulers. According to the Constitution 
and Rules of the Communist Interna- 
tional,? Communist parties in various 


1 VII Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, Abridged Stenographic Report of Pro- 
ceedings, Moscow, 1939, p. 2. Theses and 
Statutes, as adopted at the Second World 
Congress, Moscow, 1920, and Programme of 
the Communist International, as adopted at 
the Sixth World Congress, Moscow, 1928. 

2 VII Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, op. cit., p. 51 

8 “Constitution and Rules of the Communist 
International,” International Press Correspond- 
ence, Vol VII, No. 84, November 28, 1928. 
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countries formed only sections of the 
Cominform and were unconditionally 
subjected to its central bodies located 
in Moscow.* The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Communist International had 
the right to expel “entire sections, 
groups and individual members” for 
breaches of discipline.” The work of 
all Communist parties had to be co- 
ordinated on the basis of rigid central- 
ism and the unconditional obedience of 
all the subordinate organs to the higher 
bodies.® 

It was expected that such thoroughly 
regimented parties would be enabled to 
use all means at their disposal, ‘‘includ- 
ing force of arms,” in order “to over- 
throw the international bourgeoisie,” 7 
and to “lay low -the exploiters... 
completely defeat them . . . crush their 
resistance... .”® Indeed subsequent 
events have well justified the Kremlin’s 
trust in the Communist parties as in- 
struments of Soviet power. 


PATTERN OF SOVIET EXPANSION 


After the Bolsheviks had built a 
regimented state as an instrument of a 
monolithic party, the pressing need to 
expand their area of direct control was 
manifest in the outright annexation of 
territories and in the formation of vas- 
sal states. The objective was always 
the same: to use the expansion of Soviet 
control to enhance the economic, the 
strategic, and the military potential of 
the Soviet Union, and to increase the 
power and influence of the Bolshevik 


4 “Constitution and Rules of the Communist 
International,” point 5. 

5 Ibid., point 14. 

8 Theses and Statutes, “Role of the Party in 
the Revolution,” points 13 and 14. 

T Theses and Statutes, “Statutes,” Preamble. 
See also “Conditions of Admission,” point 17, 
“Role of the Party in the Revolution,” Pre- 
amble. 

8 Ibid., “The Substance of the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat of the Soviet Power,” point 
2. 


hierarchy at home and abroad. The 
Communist parties had already been 
highly regimented in order that they 
might perform satisfactorily their role 
in Bolshevik expansion, but there was 
always the possibility that when the 
local Communist leaders achieved power 
in their own territories, they might feel 
enough genuine local strength to show 
some opposition to Moscow. ‘To pre- 
vent suca show of independence among 
its own creatures was always one of the 
main concerns of the Kremlin. 


MILITARY CONTROL 


Their experiences in the formation of 
the People’s Republic of Mongolia in 
the early twenties had already taught 
the Bolsheviks that the safest way to 
create a thoroughly subservient Com- 
munist party in a satellite country was 
to “liberate” the country with the help 
of the Red Army, then to keep the liber- 
ated state under permanent Soviet mili- 
tary patronage, which enabled the 
Kremlin to place its own men in all the 
key posicions of the newly formed state. 
In the case of Outer Mongolia, for in- 
stance, the Soviet Union first engineered, 
the formation of a People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party, patterned after the Bol- 
shevik Party’s model and controlled by 
Russian Bolshevik emissaries. In 1921 
this party organized Partisan troops, 
which operated in the districts border- 
ing Russia. Soon a “temporary revolu- 
tionary government” was formed on 
“liberated territory” controlled by men 
subservient to Moscow. Its objective 
was declared to be “to free Outer Mon- 
golia from Chinese rule” and it asked 
the Soviet government for assistance to 
achieve this goal. The assistance was 
promptly granted and with the active 
help of Soviet troops the Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Army liquidated 
all the internal “enemies.” Then a new 
provisional government was established, 
which appealed to the Soviet Union 
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“not to withdraw the Soviet troops,” 
the presence of these troops being dic- 
tated by the need “to preserve the se- 
curity of the territory of Mongolia.” ° 
At the same time a “treaty of friendship 
and collaboration” between the two 
countries was signed. From then on 
the Soviet Union proceeded to sovietize 
and to Russify the country by infiltrat- 
ing it with its agents, by purging all 
anti-Soviet elements, and by pushing to 
the leading positions in the party, in 
the army, in the government bureauc- 
racy, and in the economic management 
only people unconditionally obedient to 
Moscow.?? It is this pattern of Soviet 
expansion which has been repeated in 
the formation of all other satelite coun- 
tries, though its application might oc- 
casionally have shown significant devia- 
tions depending upon the local and the 
international circumstances." 


CHANGES IN IDEOLOGY 


Hence in the formation of ail satellite 
states the need for military control is 
considered by the Bolsheviks to be of 
paramount importance. It is consid- 
ered that only by means of such con- 
trol can a completely subservient local 
party as an instrument of Soviet rule 
be created. The Communist ideology 
itself has had to be modified to suit 
these policies. According to these ideo- 
logical changes the Communist parties 
are now said to be unable by them- 
selves alone to overthrow the local 
bourgeoisie or to prevent a counter- 
revolution after the overthrow of capi- 
talism. The Communist parties in the 
capitalist countries therefore need ac- 
tive help from the Soviet army not only 
to overthrow the capitalist class, but 
also to eliminate the possibility of 


® Gerald M. Friters, Outer Mongoka, Balti- 
more, 1949, p 122. 

10 [bid , pp. 125-126 

11 Cf, J. S. Roucek, Central Eastern Europe, 
New York, 1948, pp. 667-671. 


counterrevolution, and to protect the 
national independence of the newly 
formed Communist states or “People’s 
Democracies.” This idea of the “liber- 
ating’ and “protecting” role of the 
Soviet Army is considered so over- 
whelmingly important by the Kremlin 
rulers that they demand of the satellite 
leaders constant emphasis of it in their 
speeches and resolutions, in school text- 
books, in party training courses, and 
even in fundamental state laws. The 
Hungarian Constitution, for instance, 
states: 


The armed might of the great Soviet Union 
liberated our country from the yoke of 
German fascism, smashed the landlords 
and the capitalistic, anti-popular state pow- 
ers... . The Hungarian working class, in 
union with the working peasants, rebuilt 
our war-destroyed country with the un- 
selfish support of the Soviet Union... . 
Depending on the Soviet Union, our peo- 
ple began laying the foundations of so- 
cialism.2? 

These changes in the Communist ide- 
ology express the hard realities of Soviet 
military control of satellite countries. 
They also indicate the strategy which 
the Bolsheviks will follow in their fu- 
ture conquests. Substantial contingents 
of the Soviet Army are stationed in 
some satellites, such as Hungary, Outer 
Mongolia, and Eastern Germany. In 
others, such as Bulgaria and Rumania, 
groups of former Soviet troops have 
been settled as civilians in areas of stra- 
tegic importance.*® And in all satellite 
states Soviet army officers sit in key 
army posts as advisers or as actual 
commanders on the higher as well as on 
the lower levels of military hierarchy. 
Thus, in Poland, for instance, not only 


12 Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
Hungary, Preamble. 

18C, E. Black, “Soviet Policy in Eastern 
Europe,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Soctal Science, May 1949, p. 
157. 
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is Marshal Rokossovsky of the Soviet 
Union now the Commander in Chief of 
the Polish armed forces and its Minister 
of National Defense, but most heads of 
services, of technical branches of the 
army, and of the military districts are 
Russian-born officers of the Soviet 
Army. Such close military relations 
between the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite countries are strengthened also by 
formal military alliances, and by de- 
pendence of the satellites on the Soviet 
Union for war weapons and other war 
materjal. 


ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE 


Closely connected with the military 
control of the satellites is their economic 
dependence upon the Soviet Union. 
The Bolshevik hierarchy has several ob- 
jectives in mind when directing the eco- 
nomic life of the vassal states. The 
primary one stems from the realiza- 


_ tion that economic dependence is one 


of the safest guarantees of the perpetua- 
tion of political control. This is one of 
the cardinal principles on which the 
Soviet system itself has been built. But 
the role of the satellite states is also 
to contribute to the industrial strength 
and military potential of the Soviet 
Union. For such purposes the econo- 
mies of the satellites have ta be or- 
ganized so as to fit into the general plan 
of the Soviet economy. This goal is ac- 
complished by means of reciprocal trade 
agreements, the joint company system, 
investments, financial loans, allocation 
of raw materials, control of note-issuing 
banks, and appointment of Soviet citi- 
zens to key positions in satellite indus- 
tries as managers, directors, technical 
and financial advisers, and scientific ex- 
perts, who work under the instructions 
of the Central Soviet Planning Commis- 
sion in Moscow. And in order better 
to co-ordinate the economies of vassal 
countries so as to fit them into an over- 
all plan, a Council of Mutual Economic 


Aid composed of representatives of the 
Soviet Union and its dependencies was 
formed. This council, which is con- 
trolled by the Soviet Union, is author- 
ized to send both observers and ad- 
visers to member states and these states 
are “obliged to accept and follow their 
advice.” The ideological justification 
of this economic dependence of the 
satellites is that the general objectives 
of world revolution presuppose an in- 
dustrially as well as militarily powerful 
soviet Union. To this primary objec- 
tive the local interests of the satellites 
must be subordinated. Therefore, any 
opposition to such plans and any hints 
that the “fraternal assistance” offered 
by the Soviet Union in the interest of 
the revolution may not be completely 
unselfish are immediately castigated as 
“nationalism,” as “opportunism,” and 
as “treason”: 


The essential task, that of laying the 
foundation of Socialism in Poland, can be 
carried out only in close alliance and co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. ... Any 
tendency to weaken cooperation with the 
Soviet Union is directed against the very 
foundation of the People’s Democracy. 
.. . Anyone who imagines that the peo- 
ple’s democratic state can be formed 
merely as a self-sufficient body, on a na- 
tional scale, isolated from the class strug- 
gle on an international scale ... will in- 
evitably sink into the slough of national- 
ism and treachery.!# 


The Soviet Union itself keeps a close 
watch on the political and economic de- 
velopment of its dependencies and in- 
sists on the right to obtain all the in- 
formation it needs. One of the most 
important precepts of the Council of 
Mutual Economic Aid is that this body 


14 Jacob Berman, Member, Political Bureau, 
United Workers’ Party of Poland, “Role of 
the Soviet Union in Establishing New De- 
mocracies,” For a Lasting Peace, for a Peo- 
ples Democracy, Organ of the Information 
Bureau of the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties, Bucharest, March 15, 1949, 
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is entitled to “detailed and full infor- 
mation” from its members. Refusal to 
give such information to the agents of 
the Soviet government is considered 
treason and is punished by forced pub- 
lic confession and death, as witnessed, 
for instance, by the trial and execution 
of Traicho Kostov, Vice Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of satellite 
Bulgaria. In this manner the economy 
of the satellites has become an integral 
part of the Russian economic system.” 
Such a situation has put the Soviet 
Union also in a position to eliminate all 
other countries from trading directly 
with the satellites and to detour the 
foreign trade of these countries so as to 
pass through Russia. In this way Rus- 
sia becomes the main buyer and seller 
for the whole Soviet orbit, as well as its 
broker and clearinghouse. Thus by 
monopolizing the internal and the for- 
eign trade of its dependencies Russia 
puts itself in a position not only to iso- 
late the satellites economically from the 
Western world, but also to make hand- 
some profits at their expense.*® 


SUPERVISORY AGENCIES 


But this system of political, military, 
and economic control of the depend- 
encies implies an elaborate system of 
watching, supervising, checking, and 
counterchecking agencies. Accordingly 
in each satellite country primary atten- 
tion is paid to personnel policies. There 
are “Departments of Cadres” and “Per- 
sonnel Bureaus” not only in the local 
Communist parties, but in each state 
ministry. ‘These departments and bu- 


15 Compare S. Z. Tomczak, Soviet Economic 
Experiments in Poland (Newtown, 1946), p. 35. 

16 See Tito’s speech to Yugoslav miners, 
Borba, Zagreb, Sept. 13, 1949. See also 
Milentie Popovic, “O Ekonomskim odnosima 
izmedju socialistickih zemalja’” (About the 
Economic Relations Between Socialist Coun- 
tries), Borba, Zagreb, Sept. 17, 1949. Also 
Politika, Belgrade, April 23, 1950. 


reaus are headed by people who are 
trusted friends of the Soviet Union. 
They supervise the political reliability 
and the labor efficiency of all. Observ- 
ers of these agencies are at work in ev- 
ery office and every factory shop. The 
hiring, releasing, and transferring of 
personnel rests with these bureaus. In 
all these considerations political reli- 
ability, and not professional competence 
and initiative, is always of foremost im- 
portance, a situation that favors the rise 
of professionally incompetent and semi- 
educated fanatics and zealots, and 
servile and cringing opportunists and 
cynics, over people who are profession- 
ally able and efficient and have per- 
sonal integrity, but are more cautious 
and moderate in their political thinking. 
As a result there is overemphasis on 
control, a premium on specialists in 
policy making, violence, and overseeing, 
and a relative decrease in economic effi- 
ciency and in intellectual production— 
a trend of development identical with 
that which took place in the Soviet 
Union itself." As a result of this 
growth of control and vigilance agencies 
the expenditures for security measures 
in the satellite countries often surpass 
the expenditures for regular armed 
forces, 


PURPOSE OF RUSSIFICATION 


The Soviet rulers are, however, well 
aware that this whole system of politi- 
cal, military, and economic control will 
undoubtedly fail unless supported by 
cultural affinities and loyalties rooted 
in common ways of life, in common in- 
stitutions and practices, and in com- 
mon beliefs and expectations. This 
community of culture and feeling, this 
moral unity, it is thought, could be best 
achieved by means of a high degree of 
Russification. As a result of such views 


17 The structure of Soviet society and its 
cultural and psychological roots will be dis- 
cussed by the author in a forthcoming study. 
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a Russification program on an unprece- 
dented scale is taking place in all the 
Soviet dependencies, and is carried out 
on several planes by numerous propa- 
ganda agencies and an increasing num- 
ber of professional agitators. 
Russification through Communist 
Party organizations, for instance, is 
supported by the principle that uncon- 
ditional faith in and devotion to Rus- 
sia is the first and primary prerequisite 
for party membership, and the main 
test of the standing of a parzy mem- 
ber.*8 To assure this unbounded faith 
in Russia and emulation of the Russian 
model all party members are required 
to go through party schools in which 
they are thoroughly indoctrinated with 
pro-Russian attitudes. 
lite country there are a number of party 
schools and party training courses or- 
ganized to suit various levels of educa- 
tion and professional work. In Ru- 
mania, for instance, in 1949 there were 
817 evening party schools, 27 second- 
ary party schools, 14 party schools with 
six-week courses. These schools trained 
branch secretaries, group organizers, 
agitators, and leading workers in indus- 
try. In Czechoslovakia, in the same 
year, there were 26 regional party 
schools and a central school for lead- 
ing party cadres; also special courses 
for chairmen and heads of departments 
of the national party committees, for 
district party committee secretaries, and 
for newspaper editors. Then there were 
nine-month party courses to prepare 
judges, members of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy, industrial and commercial 
managers, military police. One of the 
main subjects in all of these schools is 
the study of the history and the ide- 
18 A Zawadski, Secretary, Central Commit- 
tee, United Workers’ Party of Poland, For a 
Lasting Peace, Nov. 4, 1949. See also Boles- 
law Buerut, Chairman of the Polish Commu- 
nist Party, Central Committee, and President 


of Poland in his speech before the party’s 
Central Committee in November 1649. 


In each satel- 


ology of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. And one of the main 
purposes of such training is to impress 
upon the pupils the liberating role of 
the Soviet Army, and the significance of 
economic, political, military, and cul- 
tural alliance with the Soviet Union.” 
Periodic purges or “verifications” of 
party members are undertaken to insure 
that only sufficiently Russified people 
remain in the party. 

Outside of the party levels, the proc- 
ess of Russification takes place through 
the schools, the theaters, the publishing 
houses, the newspapers and radios, the 
Soviet Friendship Societies, and the 
scientific institutes. Russian language, 
Russian history and literature, and Rus- 
sian civilization are among the leading 
subjects in the schools on all levels, in- 
cluding the elementary grades: 


Much attention is now devoted to the 
Soviet Union. Pupils will become ac- 
quainted with the great achievements of 
the land of Socialism, with its State struc- 
ture and its culture and economy not only 
in their geography, history, and Russian 
lessons, but also while studying chemistry 
and biolegy The Michurin-Lysenko doc- 
trine which has been included in the new 
curricula and text books will become the ba- 
sis for teaching biology in Polish schools 2° 


SCHOOLS AND SOCIETIES 


It is considered necessary that for the 
purposes of such orientation in school- 
teaching all elementary and secondary 
schoolteachers take orientation courses 
and pass additional examinations in 
Marxism-Leninism and in Socialist 
pedagogy. The teachers, however, form 


18 Bruno Keller, Director, Propaganda De- 
partment, Central Committee, Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia, For a Lasting Peace, 
January 15, 1949 

20 Jozef Kowalczyk, Head of Education De- 
partment, Central Committee, United Work- 
ers’ Party of Poland, “The Struggle for the 
New Schcol,” For a Lasting Peace, October 21, 
1949, 
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only a small part of the intelligentsia. 
Hence the Russification of the remain- 
ing intelligentsia has to be done through 
other institutions, such as the Soviet 
Friendship Societies and Soviet Scien- 
tific Institutes in which hundreds of 
thousands of the satellite intelligentsia 
are enrolled. The aim of the Soviet 
Friendship Societies is “to establish and 
strengthen all cultural, economic, and 
other relations” between a People’s De- 
mocracy and the Soviet Union, “to 
learn from the achievements of Soviet 
science and technique and consolidate 
the friendship between the two coun- 
tries,” according to Chu-Teh.% Such 
societies sponsor mass meetings and 
rallies. The resolutions “unanimously 
adopted” at these meetings “express the 
boundless devotion to the great Soviet 
People and its brilliant leader, Com- 
rade Stalin.” These societies also pro- 
mote film festivals which “bring the pro- 
ductions of Soviet cinema to millions.” °? 
They promote Russian dramatic art, 
Russian music, and Russian books. 
They organize lectures to popularize the 
achievements of Soviet science and cul- 
ture, its concepts and methods. They 
translate and print Russian books by 
the hundreds of thousands, even mil- 
lions of copies: 


Our writers and artists are learning from 
Soviet writers and artists to create works 
that express the Party approach, the spirit 
of socialist realism The visits of Soviet 
artists . . . and the concerts given by well- 
known composers are valuable contribu- 
tions in this direction... our theaters 
which, in the past, were frustrated by 
Western decadence, completely changed 
their repertoires. Today these are, for 
the most part, composed of Soviet plays. 


... Today Soviet films, one of the most. 


21 Chu-Teh, Commander-in-Chief of the 
People’s Liberation Army of China in his ad- 
dress to a meeting of the Chinese-Soviet 
Friendship Association. 

22 For a Lasting Peace, October 14, 1949 


important means of education of the 
masses, predominate on the screen. . . .24 


To insure that Russification of satel- 
lite countries acquires a more perma- 
nent character, groups of selected chil- 
dren of the ages between nine and 
twelve years are taken to the Soviet 
Union and sent to Suvorov military 
academies to be thoroughly Russified 
and trained to become future marshals 
and future Rokossovskys of their na- 
tive lands. These modern Janizaries 
are recruited from among especially 
gifted children of war veterans. Ninety 
such children were sent from Yugoslavia 
to the Soviet Union immediately after 
the war,** and thousands are said to 
have been sent from eastern Germany 
and other dependencies. 


CONTROL OF INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


This grandiose plan of the Russifica- 
tion of dependencies is supported by 
two other major devices. One is mani- 
fested in the control of the territorial 
aggrandizement and the international 
relations of the satellites. The other 
consists of efforts completely to isolate 
the satellites from any contacts with the 
Western world. It is not in the interest 
of the self-perpetuation of the ruling 
hierarchy of the Soviet Union to allow 
any of its vassal states to grow, either 
economically or politically, too strong 
and too independent. Both their eco- 
nomic and political strength and influ- 
ence must be co-ordinated and subordi- 
nated to that of the Soviet Union. For 
this reason the Kremlin has in the past 
always blocked all tendencies toward 
territorial expansion of the satellites as 
well as tendencies toward too close ties 
among the satellite countries them- 
selves. In its relations with Outer 


28 Josef Chisinevschi, Secretary, Central 
Committee, Rumanian Workers’ Party, “Edu- 
cational Work among the Intelligentsia,” For 
a Lasting Peace, September 20, 1949 

“4 Borba, Belgrade, August 10, 1949. 
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Mongolia the Soviet Union had to cope 
with such problems when it had to 
block the tendencies for the union of 
Mongolia with Tannu Tuva and with 
Inner Mongolia by proscribing these 
efforts as ‘“Pan-Mongolian” and as 
“reactionary.” *5 This divide-and-rule 
policy applied by Moscow in Outer 
Mongolia was repeated two decades 
later in the Balkans when the Soviet 
“Union was faced with the prospect of 
a South-Slav Federation composed of 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, and 
possibly Albania and Greece. This plan 
too was castigated by the Kremlin as a 
relapse into nationalism and was sup- 
pressed before any important steps were 
taken in the direction of its fulfillment.*® 
Hence one of the toughest tasks con- 
fronting the Soviet Union at present is 
the problem of preventing the pan-Mon- 
golian idea from being championed by 
Communist China and also preventing 
China from becoming economically and 
militarily strong enough to challenge 
Soviet control of the Asiatic East. One 
way to cope with such a problem is to 
split China internally into a number of 
rival parts. The present Soviet policy 
in Manchuria and Sinkiang indicates 
that this might indeed be the path 
chosen by the Kremlin. 

An effective means to isolate the 
satellite countries from the West is de- 
liberately to provoke tension between 
these countries and the Western world. 
Tension between satellites and the 
Western countries is fomented espe- 
cially by means of “spy trials” and by 
exposing travelers, visitors, and even 
diplomatic representatives from West- 
ern countries to many difficulties and 
inconveniences, to systematic nuisances 
and indignities, to personal risks and 


25 Gerald Friters, of. cit., pp. 132-134. 

26 Vulko Chervenkov, Secretary, Central 
Committee, Bulgarian Commurist Party, 
“Fraternal Friendship with the USSR.,” 
For a Lasting Peace, Dec. 16, 1949. 


dangers, even if such behavior might 
lead up to the break of diplomatic rela- 
tions bétween the satellites and the 
Western states, as has already hap- 
pened between Bulgaria and the United 
States. The control of the church and 
persecution of church leaders, espe- 
cially those with strong Western ties 
such as the Catholic hierarchy, serve 
the same purpose. Such tensions, once 
created, help the campaign against 
“cosmopolitanism,” which is considered 
to be the worst of intellectual crimes; 
by this term is meant emulation or fol- 
lowing of any Western patterns, con- 
cepts, theories, methods, or forms of 
expression in the field of science, or of 
arts and letters.?" 


THE COMINFORM 


In order to strengthen this system of 
total control of its dependencies the 
Soviet Union formed in 1947 an over- 
all agency as an instrument for the co- 
ordination of its major policies toward 
these states. This over-all agency of 
control and vigilance, which took the 
place of the Comintern, is known as the 
Information Bureau or more widely as 
the Cominform. The Cominform is 
composed at present of eight Conti- 
nental Communist parties, including the 
Bolshevik Party of the U.S.S.R., and is 
used by the-Soviet Union to bring about 
concerted pressure upon any signs of re- 
sistance to the policies dictated to these 
parties by Moscow. This is done by 
means of “self-criticism” and “Bolshe- 
vik modesty,” which are demanded as 
the chief virtues from every Communist 
below the Kremlin level. ‘“Self-criti- 
cism” in the Cominform means that 
every member party has the right and 
the duty to subject to criticism any 
other party within the Cominform, with 
the tacit exception of the Soviet Union. 
Each party which is thus criticised for 


27 Compare Josef Chisinevschi, For a Last- 
ing Peace, Sept. 30, 1949. 
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its actions must bear the criticism with 
humility, admit its errors, and correct 
its mistakes. In this manner the “party 
line” laid down by the Kremlin is uni- 
versally and unquestionably adopted: 


But it is necessary to fight for the Party 
line without the slightest deviations, op- 
portunism, or sectarianism .. . two lines 
cannot exist in the Party. The Party has 
one line... a revolutionary, proletariar, 
Lenin-Stalin line of the Communist Party. 
This general line cannot be questioned in 
any Party organization ... our confidence 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks), in Stalin, is absolute 
and unreserved.?® 


RUSSIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


The difficulties which arise out of 
such a vassal dependency are well ex- 
emplified in the relationships between 
Russia and Communist Yugoslavia. In 
the latter country, the Communist-led 
Partisans were placed in power when 
the Red Army took Belgrade.” But 
after having placed the Partisans in 
power the Soviet Army left Yugoslavia. 
Such a policy, which was contrary to 
the established pattern of Soviet ex- 
pansion, was the result of an agreement 
in October 1944, between Churchill and 
Stalin about joint control of Yugoslavia 
on a fifty-fifty basis.2° The Bolsheviks 
withdrew their armed forces to avoid 
the joint occupation of that country 
with the British troops. The Kremlin 
figured that as long as the British troops 
were kept out of Yugoslavia, complete 


28 Maurice Thorez, General Secretary, French 
Communist Party, For a Lasting Peace, De- 
cember 16, 1949. Similar statements were 
made by all other leaders of the Communist 
parties. See, for instance, Mao Tse-tung, 
“The Dictatorship of People’s Democracy,” 
For a Lasting Peace, December 16, 1949. 

28 See Stephen Clissold, Whirlwind: Tito’s 
Rise to Power, New York, 1949. 

80 See about this agreement in The Memoirs 
of Cordell Hull, New York, 1948, Vol. I, pp. 
451-458, Also in E. R. Stettinius, Roosevelt 
and the Russians, New York, 1949, pp. 12-13. 


Communist control over that country 
would be safeguarded. However, the 
quick withdrawal of the Soviet troops 
from the territory of Partisan-controlled 
Yugoslavia did not allow the Bolshevik 
Party sufficient time to place its own 
appointees and trusted agents in all the 
key positions in the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party and in the Yugoslav state ad- 
ministration. Soon the Bolsheviks were 
dearly to regret such a fatal omission. 
Even during the short stay of the 
Red Army on Yugoslav territory the re- 
lations between the new rulers of Yugo- 
slavia and their Soviet liberators became 
tense. The tension resulted from fights 
between the Bolshevik hierarchy and 
the Yugoslav Communist hierarchy over 
the control of Yugoslavia. It was mani- 
fested in the “haughty attitude” of the 
liberators and the “hostile and insult- 
ing” remarks about the Soviet Army on 
the part of the liberated.** And when 
the Soviet Union began to infiltrate the 
country with military, political, and eco- 
nomic advisers, the strained relations 
between the two countries reached a 
point at which the government of the 
U.S.S.R. decided to withdraw all its 
military advisers and instructors and all 
its civilian experts. Two regimented 
controls cannot exist on one territory. 
Therefore when the Yugoslav officers 
began to abuse the Soviet military ad- 
visers °? and when Yugoslav authorities 
showed such a “lack of hospitality and 
lack of confidence” that their security 
organs “controlled and supervised the 


81 See Letter from Central Committee of 
Communist Party of Soviet Union to Com- 
rade Tito, March 27, 1948 Also Letter from 
CCCPSU to Central Committee of Commu-- 
nist Party of Yugoslavia, May 4, 1948. Eng- 
lish texts of these and other letters quoted in 
this article are published in Soviet-Yugoslav 
Dispute, Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, London, 1948. 

82 Fetter from CCCPSU to Comrade Tito, 
op. cit. See also Letter from CCCPSU to 
CCCPY, May 4, 1948 
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Soviet representatives in Yugoslavia; ” ** 
when the Yugoslav Communist authori- 
ties refused economic information to the 
Soviet trade representatives; when they 
resented the Soviet Ambassador in Yugo- 
slavia collecting information about con- 
ditions within the Yugoslav Communist 
Party; and when they stopped the at- 
tempt of the Soviet Union to establish 
a net ‘of its intelligence agents in the 
country and within the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party,** the final break could 
not be avoided. Hence, when the Soviet 
Union realized that Yugoslavia was un- 
der the firm control of the Yugoslav 
police and the military and could not be 
brought to a state of complete depend- 
ency and vassalage, the next alternative 
left was to expel Yugoslavia from the 
Cominform. A Communist state out of 
control by the Kremlin, if allowed to 
remain within the Soviet orbit, could 
undermine the very foundations of the 
Kremlin’s control over other satellites. 


ACCUMULATING TENSIONS 


Undoubtedly the same resentment, 
antagonism, and lack of trust that de- 
veloped between the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party and the Russian Bolsheviks 
exist in all other satellite states. The 
presence of Russian experts, advisers, 
representatives, and agents occupying 
positions of power and control in each 
satellite country, constant tutoring and 
sermonizing on the part of Moscow, 
economic neglect of satellite countries 
and their exploitation in the interest of 
the Soviet Union, imposition of Russian 
language and Russian culture, danger of 
military occupation, threat of resettle- 
ment of whole sections of the popula- 
tion in Siberian mines and lumber 
camps—these cannot but provoke anxie- 


38 Letter from CCCPSU to Comrade Tito, 
op. cit. 

34 Letter from Tito and Kardeli to Stalin 
and Molotov, op. cit., April 13, 1943. 


ties, fears, and hatreds on the part of 
the subject peoples. For this reason 
“Titoism” in one form or another has 
appeared in all satellite countries. A 
“Titoist Crisis” took place twice in 
Outer Mongolia, in 1924 and in 1930- 
3235 In the newly formed satellite 
states the same sort of crisis was mani- 
fested in the “spy trials” in Bulgaria 
and Hungary, and in the demotion of 
Communist leaders in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia who showed “national- 
ist leanings.” 

But purges and trials do not elimi- 
nate the sources of dissatisfaction and 
hostility. And since the causes remain 
and constantly generate new aggressive 
feelings, the Bolshevik leaders have con- 
stantly to increase measures of security 
and control in all their dependencies. 
The Kremlin is therefore increasingly 
forced to weed out Communist idealists 
and patriots and to rely on fanatical 
devotees, on power-seeking opportunists 
and cynics, on members of minority 
groups, on Russian subjects, and on 
Russian-trained “Janizaries” to rule the 
vassal states. Such policies in turn only 
emphasize the existing tensions and 
bring about demoralization, loopholes 
in military security, and a slowing 
down of economic and intellectual ad- 
vance. In this manner the pattern of 
Communist expansion, which was de- 
signed to release and redirect the ac- 
cumulated hostilities within the Soviet 
society, has only extended the area of 
strain and added fresh pressures for 
further conquests. In Yugoslavia, for 
instance, political and economic inse- 
curities, intrinsic to a regimented sys- 
tem, generated internal tensions which 
had to be manipulated so that they did 
not endanger the ruling group. Em- 
phasis on national imperialism and the 
resulting demand for territorial expan- 
sion at the expense of Italy (Trieste) 
and Austria (Carinthia) was one way 


85G Friters, op. cit, p. xxxvii. 
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out. The other way was to whet long- 
ings for national grandeur in the form 
of a South-Slav empire or Balkan Fed- 
eration centered in Belgrade. Yugo- 
slavia was also seeking to forge its own 
satellites out of some neighboring coun- 
tries. Before the split with the Comin- 
form this plan was already well ad- 
vanced in the direction of Albania. By 
means of agreements to “co-ordinate 
the economic plans” of the two coun- 
tries, by abolishing custom barriers, by 
unifying prices and foreign currency, by 
forming joint Yugoslav-Albanian com- 
panies to exploit Albanian national re- 
sources, and by political infiltration in 
the form of specialists, experts, and ad- 
visers, Albania was already well on the. 
way to' becoming a vassal of Yugo- 
slavia. 

After the split with the Cominform 
these avenues of Yugoslav aggression 
were sealed. At the same time, the 
present leadership of Communist Yugo- 
slavia became exposed to threatening 
economic and political pressures on the 
part of the Soviet Union and of all the 
satellite states.” And in a thoroughly 
regimented police state and spy-ridden 
society, in which the people are kept in 
permanent economic and political bond- 
age by means of threat and fear, the 


Bë See Cominform Communiques of June 28, 
1948 and of Nov. 29, 1949. 


ruling minority cannot count on any 
genuine mass support. Therefore the 
only hope for the survival of the pres- 
ent rulers of Yugoslavia is in more eco- 
nomic and political regimentation and 
in “increasing militarization and police 
control. As in all other sovietized 
countries, the rulers of Yugoslavia have 
increasingly to rely on fanatics and op- 
portunists, on the pseudo-intelligentsia, 
and on specialists in violence and propa- 
ganda as their main instruments of rule. 
To this the rest of the subjects can re- 
spond only by a robot-like attitude, 
withdrawal, and a general slowing down 
in the processes of intellectual and eco- 
nomic production. In the case of Yugo- 
slavia this trend of development can 
only lead to its absorption by the Soviet 
orbit, unless it is included in the system 
of Western military’ alliances. In the 
case of the Soviet Union the impera- 
tive need to expand, which will be mani- 
fested in the formation of new satellites, 
will tend to increase friction with the 
West to a point at which the present 
cold war might easily develop into an 
armed conflict. But if the accumulated 
aggressions generated by the structure 
of Soviet power get out of the Krem- 
lin’s control, they might paralyze ex- 
ternal conquests and bring about a dis- 
integration of Bolshevik power through 
internal pressures and conflicts. 
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The Ideological Shadow of the U.S.S.R. 


By GreorcE WASKOVICH 


T is a truism to say that the factors 
in any given historical siutation are 
so complex that it is impossible to pro- 
vide an answer to some vexing questions 
with the certitude of an algebraic for- 
mula. Yet since answers must be given, 
they ought to be couched in terms that 
take into consideration the totality of 
a given situation, in so far as they can 
be generalized. Present trends and fu- 
-ture possibilities should be and must 
be viewed from the broad base of his- 
torical reality in central-eastern Eu- 
rope if a myopic approach is to be 
avoided. So often have ripples on the 
stream of history been mistaken for the 
wave of the future! 


CONTRAST IN Postwar PERIODS 


Nothing is in sharper contrast than 
the totality of the central-eastern Eu- 
ropean condition after the two postwar 
periods. Now, unlike then, in the first 
postwar period, it would be fruitless to 
discuss the intellectual and ideological 
movements without taking into con- 
sideration the cognate and collateral 
developments resting basically on the 
emergence of the Soviet Union as a fore- 
most, and, thanks to American help, a 
victorious power in eastern Europe. 
This, coupled with the elimination of 
Germany as a major power, the divi- 
sions of councils in the West as to what 
ought to be done and how, and the com- 
paratively rapid, if unwilling, organiza- 
tion of the peoples of eastern Europe 
according to the pattern of life which 
the Soviets have set for themselves, has 
not only upset calculations and expecta- 
tioris but has again presented the world 
with an apparently inevitable conflict.? 


1 For a cogent discussion of the implications 
of the ideological struggle, see E. H. Carr, The 


In the perspective vouchsafed us, it 
seems that neither Britain nor France, 
as victorious . powers, possessed the 


‘strength to organize eastern Europe after 


the First ‘World War. Apparently it 
was then deemed sufficient to found a 
number of new nations, basing their ex- 
istence largely on the principle of na- 
tional self-determination. The pursuit 
of national self-interest, however, proved 
incapable of providing a satisfactory 
basis for the common elements and mu- 
tual purposes of the nations of that 
area, The danger of Bolshevism mani- 
festly waned after the mid-twenties, in- 
asmuch as the Soviet Union was in that 
period vitally concerned with-the task 
of making a going concern of its revolu- 
tion. Otherwise, Bolshevism was suc- 
cessful nowhere in planting its roots. 
The unsalutary neglect of the central- 
eastern area by the former western Al- 
lies, was presumably based on their im- 
plicit confidence in the self-establishing 
power of democracy. 

T. G. Masaryk, in his The New Eu- 
rope, expected the Russians to organize 
their own vast territory into a federa- 
tion of nations, and in a later essay? 


Soviet Impact on the Western World (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), pp. 84-102. 
Cf. also Walter Lippmann, The Cold War: A 
Study in U. S. Foreign Policy (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947), passim, and pp. 29-34. 
Some pregnant suggestions are made by the 
Americar Friends Service Committee in the 
report Tse United States and the Soviet Union 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949), 
pp. 22-37. For an incisive discussion of the 
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Historicus, “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreign 
Affairs, Yol. 27, No. 2 (Jan. 1949), pp. 197- 
209 
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The Slav Standpoint (Washington. Privately 
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` \ 
he envisaged the penetration of the 
democratic principle into that federa- 
tion. “Democracy must become the 
faith of all, a world view,” he declared. 
In this hope he was, again in the per- 
spective of history, to be disappointed, 
although at the time of his writing he 


foresaw that the greatest- challenge 


would probably come from the direction 
of Germany. Is it too much to say that 
the thorns and thistles of Allied neglect 
and lost opportunities have become at 
the end of the Second World War the 
flowers of reassertion and expediency 
for the victorious Russians? 


THe TOTAL SITUATION 


The attempt of the Soviet Union to 
Organize central-eastern Europe now, 
after the Second World War, and the 
dissemination of its ideological prin- 
ciples and political practices, must ac- 
cordingly be judged in the framework 
of the history-created total situation 
existing today in Europe, America, and 
the world.? Let us survey some of the 
broader aspects of this totality. 

No Slavic state—and this in a sense 
includes Yugoslavia—remains outside 
the orbit of Soviet power, in sharp con- 


3 Some conception of the expected and the 
actual course of affairs may be gleaned from 
the following articles, the first written in 1941 
and the last in 1949. Eduard Benes, “The 
New Central Europe,” Journal of Central Euy- 
ropean Affairs, Vol. I (April 1941}, pp 1- 
4; Eduard Benes, “Czechoslovakia Plans for 
Peace,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 23 (Oct. 1944), 
pp. 26-37; Oscar Jászi, “Central Europe and 
Russia,” Journal of Central European Affairs, 
Vol. V (April 1945), pp. 1-16; Eduard Tábor- 
sky, “Benes and the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 27 (Jan. 1949), pp. 302-14; C. E. Black, 
“Soviet Policy in Eastern Europe,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 263 (May 1949), pp. 152- 
64; W. W. Kulski, “Central Europe in Tran- 
sition,” Journal of Central European Affairs, 
Vol. VIII (Jan. 1949), pp. 345-65; H. Gordon 
Skilling, “Revolutions in Prague,” Interna- 
tional Journal, Vol. IV (Spring, 1949), pp. 
119-36 


` 


trast to the period after 1918. However, 
the German question still remains un- 
resolved; and for the Slavic nations, not 
to mention France, this constitutes a 
vital interest. It is true that the Ger- 
man enigma is to some extent compen- 
sated for by the active American par- 
ticipation in European affairs, breaking 
sharply with the traditional inertia of 
isolation, and acquainting Europeans at 
first hand with American procedures, 
methods, and national psychology. 

A number of new geographic “hot 
spots” remain to vex the statesman- 
ship of a future conference. The trou- 
blesome problem of Trieste, once a pos- 
sible outlet for the Soviets on the 
Adriatic, remains in a state of animated 
suspension. Trieste is a natural outlet 
for the central Danubian area; and the 
cession of Sub-Carpathian Russia to the 
Soviet Union by Eduard Beneš, thus 
making her an effective Danubian 
power, must be coupled not only with 
the character of the ultimate disposition 
of Trieste, but with the national atti- 
tudes involved.* 

Will a revived and rejuvenated Ger- 
many, possibly armed with American 
help (which is a source of alarm to 
many), fail to taken note of the fate of 
East Prussia? And if the Germans were 
to be reconciled to this loss, it would 
hardly establish a postulate for the final 
acceptance of the loss of the territory 
east of the Oder-Neisse line. Neither 
James F. Byrnes nor Ernest Bevin, both 
spokesmen for the decision made at the 
Potsdam Conference, has been willing 
to agree to any finality in this matter. 
It is true that the Poles have produced 
elaborate arguments to justify their re- 
tention of that area, from which several 
millions of Germans have been expelled. 
Granting the inability of the Poles, on 
their own, to hold their ground against 

4Cf. John C. Campbell, “Diplomacy on the 


Danube,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 27 (Jan. 1949), 
pp 315-27. 
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a possible resurgence of German power, 
and noting the unwillingness of the 
western powers to underwrite the Poles’ 
possession of it, there remains only a 
future guarantee, founded in Soviet ac- 
quiescence, to placate any Polish fear of 
danger from this direction. But there 
still remains for the Poles the uncer- 
tainty in regard to becoming a factor or 
pawn in Soviet-Germany, or Soviet- 
Eastern-Germany, bargaining in what- 
ever future contingency may arise in 
that area.’ 


The Sudetenland and other tangles 


A problem of similar delicacy and 
complexity, grounded in the Potsdam 
Agreement, concerns the German popu- 
lation of the Sudetenland. Dispersed 
into Germany, these people have created 
there a sore problem. Their German- 
ness as Volksdeutsche has not been suf- 
ficient to secure them a hearty welcome 
into an already hard-pressed land. But 
as long as their re-entry into the Sude- 
tenland—presumably as Communists, 
noi as Germans-——in any sort of Soviet 
diplomatic horse trading is possible, the 
Czechoslovaks, anxious to reach a duo- 
national state equilibrium, must remain 
in a condition of inquietude. 


On the surface, the Czechoslovak 


case seems relatively less fraught with 
peril, since, with the exception of the 
brief Hitlerite Protectorate, Bohemia 


has not been a part of the German state. ° 


5 For the geographical aspect of the problem 
from the Polish point of view, consult Eu- 
geniusz Romer, “Poland: The Land and the 
State,” The Geographical Review, Vol. IV 
(July 1917), pp. 6-25; Stanislaw Leszezycki, 
“The Geographical Bases of Poland,” Journal 
of Central European Affairs, Vol. VOL (Jan. 
1948), pp. 357-73 ; Werner J. Cahnman, “Fron- 
tiers between East and West in Europe,” The 
Geographical Review, Vol. XXXIX (Oct. 
1949), pp. 605-24. For an account of the re- 
settled Germans, see Joseph B. Schechtman, 
“Resettlement of Transferred Volksdeutsche in 
Germany,” Journal of Central European Af- 
fairs, Vol. VIL (Oct. 1947), pp. 252-84. 


In other words, a plausible case might be 
made out for the Sudeten Germans as 
colonizers, settlers, or “guests” who have 
been sent back home. The Soviets, in- 
deed, called a halt to the exchange of 
populations in Slovakia and Hungary, 
since it was causing grave dislocations 
in the latter state. Obviously it is one 
of the obligations of statecraft, what- 
ever the regime, to consider the more re- 
mote as well as the more immediate con- 
tingencies that may confront the nation. 

Of somewhat less potential voltage is 
the present status of the Italo-Yugoslav- 
Carinthian puzzle. Here the Tito-Stalin 
dispute has made Stalin very reluctant 
to help Yugoslavia in a problem which 
for the Russians, keeping in mind their 
position in Albania, has enormous po- 
tential military if not ideological im- 
plications. The long delayed Austrian 
settlement reflects not alone ineptitude 
but a calculated policy of diplomatic 
and ideological Fabianism. 

Finally, the failure of the Bolsheviks 
to carry Italy into the Communist camp, 
and the vast force, express or implied, 
of the Truman Doctrine of containment, 
must be regarded as factors in the evo- 
lution of the given postwar total situa- 
tion. l ; 

The balance is delicate; and the his- 
torian knows that the exercise of power 
under the circumstances is fraught with 
uncertainty and weighted down with 
the incalculable. 


RUSSIAN OPPORTUNITIES AND 
OBJECTIVES 


Never before in the history of Russia 
has an opportunity like that granted by 
its present position been coupled with 
enormous military power on the one 
hand, and with an ardent, even fiery, 
devotion to the Soviet ideology on the 
other. The hopes of Lenin to achieve 
the triumph of Communism after the 
First World War were blasted by the 
rapid recovery of Europe and the disas- 
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trous defeat of the Russian armies, not 
to mention the necessity of securing in- 
ner peace and beginning the organiza- 
tion of the revolution. Now, after the 
close of the Second World War, the 
thwarted aims of Lenin have at least 
to a degree been realized in the satellite 
states. 

To one familar with Marxian ideology 
and the political purposes which rest on 
it, it is no surprise to know that the 
ultimate purpose of the present Soviet 
leaders is inexorably to transfgrm the 
neighboring states into economic, so- 
cial, political, and even moral counter- 
parts of their own state, nor that certain 
means and measures must be used to 
achieve this objective. Indeed, the tech- 
nique of revolutionary change has be- 
come all too clear, especially in the 
capture of Czechoslovakia. But the ap- 
plication to countries never before so in- 
timately in the Russian orbit—states 
preponderantly central European or 
Balkan in character—has created stresses 
and strains which have resulted in a 
condition of national and cultural schizo- 
phrenia. Much of the official propa- 
ganda therefore is devoted to capturing 
the mass mind of the nation—to train- 
ing the young and making the old in- 
effective in their opposition. 

The cultural tradition of Poland, 
Bohemia, Slovakia, and Hungary is basi- 
cally western; indeed, with certain 
minor exceptions it is largely Catholic. 
A hundred years ago the Czechs, at the 
behest of the assembled politicians and 
professors at the Frankfort Parliament, 
refused to merge their nationality with 
that of Germany and thus to forsake the 
national tradition. Today the purpose 
of the official propaganda is not only to 
deviate from the tradition of Palacky 
and Masaryk, but indeed to make their 
purposes and aims ridiculous and shame- 
ful. This process of reducing the heroic 
stature of the former leaders of the re- 
public was especially visible in the case 


of President Benes, whose whole west- 


ern orientation, based on Masaryk’s 
teaching and studies, is now proclaimed 
a mistake, tantamount to treason. In 
none of the areas mentioned was there 
ever an open electoral mandate for this 
reversal of the traditional historical 
orientation. 


THe New MENTALITY AND 
Way or LIFE 


It is at once evident that the effort 
to create a new national mentality 
rooted in Marxist-Leninist Stalinism is 
being vigorously pushed in each of the 
satellite states by the domestic Com- 
munists—whose devotion is measured by 
their aggressiveness—as well as by their 
Russian sponsors. Success obviously 
depends on whatever positive program 
they can force the country to accept, 
and on the reduction of the seeds of op- 
position among the nonproletarians. 

This effort is a necessary and basic 
part of the ideological revolution which 
the Communists hope to achieve in the 
satellite states. For never before in the 


‘history of international Marxism, out- 


side of Russia, has such an unparalleled 
opportunity presented itself to translate 
bookish theory into a popular mentality. 
It follows that the press must be molded; 
the school curriculum revamped from 
top to bottom; unsafe professors in the 
universities “displaced”; uncertain ele- 
ments in the domestic organizations, for 
instance Sokols, purged; the artist and 
the writer compelled to produce works 
in harmony with the a priori principles 
of Marxism as interpreted in the Rus- 
sian fount of authority—in short, to be- 
come the image of the Russian man. 
But if the reorientation is to become 
completely successful, a new way of life 
must also be established; for acting is 
the corollary of thinking. And the New 
Socialist Man is not free to act except 
within the framework of the institutions 
created by the revolution makers; and 
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he may in no sense set himself in com- 
petition with them. Thus a series of 
broad reforms has been not only pro- 
jected but carried out since the end of 
the war. The constitutional principles, 
for example, of the old Czechoslavak 
Republic, in essential harmony with the 
political ideas of the West, on which 
they were patterned, have given way, 
here as elsewhere, to the Soviet-patterned 
constitutions of the new “people’s re- 
publics.” Pan-proletarianism is being 
sedulously fostered by the ostentatious 
care with which the governments extend 
their paternal care to the “working peo- 
ple.” ‘This has not infrequently been 
accompanied by vindictive measures 
aimed at erstwhile “class enemies,” the 
bourgeois elements. In the Catholic 
Church, the revolution makers have per- 
ceived an opponent of not only the way 
of thinking, but the way of doing as 
well, and the last two years have wit- 
nessed some fantastic events in the con- 
flict of the old church with the new 
states. 


THe OLD DOGMATISM AND THE 
New INTOLERANCE 


Playing the role of the ideological 
chosen people whose high destiny it is 
to organize the inevitable revolution, 
devoid of the capacity of self-criticism, 
except within the framework of accepted 
and “established” Marxian a priori 
principles, the founders of the present 
‘ regimes in the satellite states, like their 
ideological parents, the Soviets, have at- 
tained a remarkable degree of intoler- 
ance. In his work on the Social Ques- 
tion, Masaryk pointed out long ago 
that Marxian dogmatism coupled with 
intellectual haughtiness must inevitably 
result in a violent prejudice toward 
those whose inner light is too dim to 
perceive the ineluctable trutas of the 
new dispensation. 

The inner conviction of intellectual 
infallibility on which is superimposed a 


` new ethic compounded of the drive to 


remake the world, in the face of dense 
opposition, then proceeds to adapt its 
means to its ends; that is, it results in 
a neo-Marxian-Machiavellianism where 
the hoped-for results justify any instru- 
mentality for their attainment. In this 
view, opponents become not only stupid 
but perverse, and do not deserve to be 
dealt with kindly. Even if physical 
liquidation is not in order, as class ene- 
mies they are socially liquidated. Class 
morale demands political amorality if 
necessary. As in the toleration struggle 
of the sixteenth century, ideological uni- 
versalism demands universal acquies- 
cence to the words of the prophets of 
the new revelation. 

But since the principle underlying 
this technique is essentially alien to the 
western-oriented people of the central- 
eastern area, uncertainty, suspicion, di- 
vision between neighbor and neighbor, 
and other symptoms of malaise are visi- 
ble if one peers below the surface mani- 
festations and the elaborate facade cre- 
ated by the Communist world to con- 
vince itself of its progress along the road 
to social perfection. In 1913 the late 
Professor J. B. Bury, with what turns 
out to be unpremeditated irony, wrote, 
“The struggle of reason against author- 
ity has ended in what appears now to 
be a decisive and permanent victory for 
liberty. In the most civilized and pro- 
gressive countries, freedom of discussion 
is recognized as a fundamental princi- 
ple.” The contrast between this for- 
mulation and the increasing power of 
the state over the dissemination of in- 
formation, not alone in the eastern coun- 
tries, needs no extended comment. 


SLAVONIC SOLIDARITY AND IDEOLOGY 
The presence of at least five minor 
divisions of non-Russian, Slavonic peo- 


8J. B. Bury, The History of Freedom of 
Thought (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1913), pp. 247 f. 
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ples in the central-eastern European area 
makes it possible to re-create under new 
auspices and circumstances, with a new 
drive and purpose, the old concept of 
Slavonic unity.’ 

This obviously has a long history, but 
the common peril during the war and 
the common effort to withstand the on- 
slaughts of the Nazi-German Drang 
nach Osten served to revive ancient mem- 
ories and to make of them apparently 
urgent necessities. Between the two 
world wars, Slavonic feeling was a rela- 
tively negligible factor in the relations 
of these states to one another. because 
of ideological opposition to the Soviet 
Union. It is for this reason that the 
leaders of the present satellite regimes 
have seen fit to stigmatize, now, the 
political principles and western orienta- 
tion of such statesmen as Beneš and 
T. G. Masaryk as opposed to the na- 
tional interest. 

The revival of Pan-Slavism, or “Sla- 
vonic solidarity,” is founded in part on 
the proper appreciation of the part that 
the Russian armies played in freeing 
them from the Nazi-German tyranny. 
It is likewise founded on the perception 
of the uncertainty of Europe’s political 
future, and more especially the part that 
Germany may again play in its affairs. 
A by-product of the role of the Russian 
armies, which the Communist Party 
never tires of reminding the people 
about, is the playing down of the part 
that American help had in relieving 
them of the German incubus. Thus 
Poles and Czechs, if not Yugoslavs, are 
subjected to perpetual reminders of rea- 
son for perpetual gratitude. Whether 
Slavonic solidarity, even if it becomes a 


TFor a statement penned during the war, 
see V. Clementis, Pan-Slavism: Past and Pres- 
ent (London: Czechoslovak Committee for 
Slav Reciprocity in London, 1943), pp. 57 fi. 
See also Waclaw Lednicki, “Panslavism,” in 
Feliks Gross (Ed.), European Ideologies: A 
Survey of 20th Century Political Ideas (New 
York’ Philosophical Library, 1949), Ch XXIL. 


necessity of ideological conformity, can 
stand the strain remains a moot ques- 
tion. 

In the past, Pan-Slavism, with the 
cognate varieties which arose on the 
basis of perceived affinities of the Slavic- 
speaking peoples, has gone through a 
series of changes, modifications, or de- 
velopments. It was spurred on by the 
long night of Slavonic captivity under 
alien rule before 1914, with only big- 
brother Russia able to help the people 
to freedom and national respectability. 
In the Balkans it took on a semimystical 


form, while in-central Europe the Kol- 


l4resque mood was essentially cultural 
and nonpolitical, T. G. Masaryk and 
Beneš his pupil, while disapproving of 
the social and political credo of Leninist 
and post-Leninist Russia, nevertheless 
postulated the necessity of coming to 
some sort of modus vivendi with 
this great Slavonic power. The Poles 
dreamed of the time when the role of 
messianic leader might fall into their 
hands. The old Slavophils, when not 
presented with a concrete opportunity 
to act in the common Slavonic good, like 
Dostoevsky in the Russo-Turkish War 
of 1877, engaged in mystical, spiritual 
introspection, which effectively para- 
lyzed their power of action. 

But none of these developments justi- 
fied the horrendous reactions of Pan- 
Germans, the publicists, and their sym- 
pathizers; and this applies with almost 
equal force to those countries which ` 
harbored some fear and abhorrence of 
the Pan-German peril. In any case, the 
record of German expansionism since 
1914, in two world wars, is antipodal 
evidence, not of the entire absence of 
menace in Pan-Slavism, but of the dif- 
ficulties of evaluating the total situation 
in the contemporary framework. 


Postwar “ -SLAVISM”’ 


But what of the new Pan-Slavism, or 
the “All-Slavism” of the war and post- 
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war variety. Something new has been 
added: pan-proletarianism. In the face 
of this, the distinctive national feeling or 
Slavonic group feeling of any non-Rus- 
sian area becomes a sort of regional pa- 
triotism, understandable but unworthy, 
and at best merely a sort of central- 
eastern European variety of the “cul- 
tural autonomy” which the Soviet Union 
allows its own people. The emphasis 
is not alone on being a good member of 
the All-Slav community, but on being a 
good pan-proletarian as well. 7 
Confluent streams of history have a 
way of merging in the course of time. 
During the war, the main stress was 
naturally on the common peri and the 
necessity of common defense. But the 
battlefield has a way of bringing ideol- 
ogy to the irreducible minimum, or ex- 
tirpating any elements of elusive, airy 
mysticism. Furthermore, a new ele- 
ment was introduced derivative from 
the teacher Marx, who derided Slavism 
as an antihistorical movement. Hence 
new postulates had to be found to 
broaden the bases of the movement. 
Thus All-Slavism has now added the 


necessity of defense in an ideological ` 


sense of the new way of life and civiliza- 
tion which the Slavs will share with the 
non-Slavic peoples of the East and per- 
haps ultimately with the West. 

But it must be understood that the 
extension of fhis ideological self-defense 
is in itself a prolongation and.prolifera- 
tion, due to the confrontation of the 
hostile capitalistic world with the So- 
viet revolutionary fait accompli since 
1918, and especially since 1945. It is 
not too much to say that this cultural, 
ideological, Slavic and non-Slavic sep- 
aratism has in turn been affected and 
hardened by the unhistoric and little 
weight pronouncements on the cleavage 
of “East and West.” The sensing of an 
active hostility on the part of the 
“West” to the Communist-dominated 
peoples of the central-eastern European 


area has indeed not infrequently been 
intensified by the maladroit diplomacy 
of that same West. 


REGIONAL FEDERATION 


During the war and for some time 
thereafter, a movement aiming at the 
political and economic consolidation of 
central-eastern Europe was afoot.2 The 
idea of regional federation is not at all 
new, but may be considered an exten- 
sion of the conception of the sanitary 
cordon—a plan based on the common 
desire of the peoples of this region to 
escape the subjugation of the German 
colossus as ‘well as the engulfment of 
the Russian incubus. 

The strongest protagonists of the idea 
were to be found in such men as Juliusz 
Poniatowski and Jan Zaleski among the 
Poles, Lev Prchala among the Czechs, 
and Miha Krek among the Croats. 
The overtures of Beneš to the emigree 
Polish Government-in-exile for a Polish- 
Czechoslovak Federation were doomed 
to failure once the war erided and the 
Red Army was in a position to make its 
presence felt politically. After the war, 
however, the late leader of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, Georgi Dimitrov, ar- 
gued for, and suggested the organization 
of, a Federation of the South Slavs. 
Premier Tito of Yugoslavia also spoke 
in favor of federation. . But this is an 
elusive and vague concept, capable of | 
many interpretations, and the respond- 
ents to it have had in mind no uniform 
approach, much less a concrete plan, and 
not infrequently they have had con- 
tradictory purposes. 

It is too early to say that the various 


8 See Feliks Gross, Cross-roads of Two 
Continents: A Democratic Federation of East- 
Central Europe (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945), Ch. V. For a discussion 
of political pitfalls, see J. S. Roucek, Balkan 
Politics (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1948), Ck. IX; L. S Stavrianos, Balkan Fed- 
eration (Northampton: Smith College Press, 
1942), Ch. X. 
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areas of former conflict have been re- 
solved under Soviet leadership. or would 
be resolved by federation. What are 
the survival chances of the traditional 
” Lithuanian-Polish, Yugoslav-Bulgarian, 
and Polish-Czech conflicts, not to speak 
of the Rumanian-Magyar dispute? The 
survival of that hardy perennial, Mace- 
donia, as a focal spot of turmoil was 
assured as soon as the Tito-Cominform 
controversy broke out, and was perhaps 
given a more than slight stimulus from 
Moscow. In addition to these contro- 
versies, the latent but smoldering ani- 
mosities of Czech and Slovak, Serb and 
Croat, Albanian and Greek, lend little 
credibility to the facile achievement ‘of 
consolidation under their own or per- 
haps even under Soviet leadership. The 
nationalist tiger has many stripes, but 
once the tail is seized, one cannot let go. 

That such consolidation would be pos- 
sible without the go-ahead signal of the 
Soviets is at once clear, and if given the 
plan would be theirs. However, it is 
not the custom of the great powers to 
allow latitudes which would in effect 
diminish the dramatic part they are 
playing or the rewards of the play. 
Pan-Kremlinism, whether under the 
guise of Slavonic solidarity or pan- 
proletarian ideological kinship or the 
brotherhood of opposition to “western 
imperialism,” still remains the basis of 
that control. The will of the Kremlin 
must be the determinant as long as 
Soviet Russian welfare remains the chief 
consideration of its political leadership. 
Little real evidence (except propaganda 
pronouncements) has been offered to the 
contrary. 

As time has gone on it has become 
increasingly evident that Soviet impe- 
rialism, or Pan-Kremlinism, and not 
merely academic, ideological deviation, 
has been at the bottom of Premier Tito’s 
disagreements with the Russians. Or 
to put it another way: the pursuance 
of the national interest of Yugoslavia 


was becoming increasingly incompatible 
with the similar pursuance of the great- 
power national interests of the Soviet 
Union.’ 


PREWAR NATIONALISM IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 


In the early part of the nineteenth 
century, nationalism in central-eastern 
Europe had an integrative, consolidating 
function in the historical process of 
achieving national individuality through 
cultural growth, and national sover- 
eighty through political independence. 
The Romantic addiction to exaggerated 
national causes like Hellenism in Greece 
and Latinism in Rumania, and the 
growth of Magyar chauvinism and other 
forms of self-glorification in the latter 
part of the same period, led on the con- 
trary to an intense regional atomization. 

It was one of the objects of the vari- 
ous plans of Balkan federation to over- 
come in part the consequences of this. 
However, historiography -itself contrib- 
uted not a little to the growth of this 
tribal sense, and in addition gave sub- 
stance to the mutually antagonistic ter- 


` ritorial claims which have distinguished 


that part of Europe. Before the war, 
with the possible exception of the Little 
Entente states, the normal condition of 
political and diplomatic relations was 
that of permanent crisis. 

Furthermore, the intranational con- 
flicts like those of Croats and Serbs, 
Czechs and Slovaks, Poles and Ukrain- 
ians, added to the emotional and politi- 
cal fires, thus making it possible for 
Hitlerite diplomacy and duplicity sub- 
sequently to collect dividends. Prob- 
ably the worst of these interfraternal 
divisions was that between Czechs and 
Slovaks which made possible the Slovak 


8 See Albert Mousset, Le monde slave (Paris: 
Société d’éditions frangaises et internationales, 
1946), pp. 197 ff ; Eduard Benes, Où vont les 
slaves? (Paris: Editions de notre temps, 1948), 
Ch. VIII. 
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puppet state of Adolf Hitler, and the 
Serb-Croat imbroglio leading to the 
horrible Ustachi massacres. 


New WINE IN Orp Jucs or Otp WINE 
IN New Jucs? 


What is the new aspect of this ancient 
problem? Much has been made and 
will be made of the policy of the Soviets 
in their own domain with respect to “re- 
gional cultural autonomy.” But the 
position of national minorities or lin- 
guistic groups in the various central- 
eastern European states was never in 
strict or even close analogy to that of 
the Soviets. In the majority of cases 
the Soviet minorities were inira-Sovtet, 
whereas the eastern-central states were 
inextricably bound up in an ethnic net- 
work. If there were Hungarians in 
Czechoslovakia, there were Slovaks in 
Hungary, and a similar ethnic quiltwork 
could be found in other states. With 
due respect to the fact that the Minori- 
ties Treaties were sometimes violated, 
they did make possible some approach 
toward mutual tolerance and ethnic re- 
spect. Yet the position of these people 
still gravely lacked the humane consid- 
eration on the part of the captor states 
which is innately deserved. 

Ever since “workingmen of the world 
unite” was proclaimed in 1848, the 
Marxists have endeavored to establish 
across-the-frontier-line proletarian and 
ideological solidarity. That it did not 
withstand the emotional impact of the 
First World War is well known. That 
the appeal to international proletari- 
anism inherent in Marxism—indeed, 
vital to it—-would involve a critique of 
the bases of nationalism may be readily 
deduced. As a matter of fact, Joseph 
‘ Stalin is considered an expert in this 
field, in addition to his other accomplish- 
ments. Thus, given the power and the 
example of Soviet Russia, the local Com- 
munists of the respective central-eastern 
European countries were immediately 


faced with the challenge of*putting their 
own houses in order. 

Thus there has been some attempt at 
national and intranational reconcilia- 
tion. But whether reconciliation has 
gone to the extent of renunciation for all 
time of the mutual claims which these 
nations have long held against each 
other, still remains a moot question. 
Within Yugoslavia, perhaps the estab- 
lishment of a federal relationship has 
alleviated some of the worst grievances 
associated with the prewar regimes. In 
Slovakia, greater autonomy for the Slo- 
vaks promises them the enjoyment of 
power which they have steadfastly 
claimed and sought since they began to 
criticize the “Pittsburgh Agreement.” 
But for Poland there can be little hope 
of final German renunciation of the lost 
territories of the east; and indeed, it is 
a moot question as to how much renun- 
ciation the Poles themselves can bring 
to bear on the territories they have lost 
to the Soviet Union. In the economic 
sphere the commercial reorientation east- 
ward of the. productive capacities of 
such nations as Czechoslovakia may not 
be taken with good heart, especially if 
too great a sacrifice is necessary over 
too long a period. While the dedicated 
Communists may not believe the patent 
reality, the “converts of slight conver- 
sion,” of whom there are very many, 
are not under the same compulsion. 


NATIONALISM Not DEAD 


Before the war, official propaganda 
could always claim that the divisions of 
eastern Europe were fomented by in- 
terested outsiders, that is, by the “im- 
perialists.” And the history of central 
and more especially Balkan Europe 
readily shows the power which such 
states as the Kaiser’s Germany, and later 
the Hitlerite Reich, and Czarist Russia 
have exercised in this region. But the 
role of the mediator, even if tempered 
by a common ideology, may soon become 
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the role of the meddler. The Kremlin’s 
Caesarean and Augustan role assumed 


after the war soon had to give way to. 


the more expedient policy of give and 
take, divide et impera. The possibility 
of stirring up latent national feeling and 
resentment by an imperious attitude was 
too real. 

Two Slav states are now contigu- 
ous with the Soviet Union—-Poland and 
Czechoslovakia—and Bulgaria would be 
if her aspirations in the Dobruja were 
to be satisfied at the expense of Ru- 
mania. In the noncontiguous state, 
Yugoslavia, a serious break from the 
Soviet system of co-ordinated states has 
taken place. That there is real danger 
of arousing the latent national feeling. 
of the constituent states of the Soviet 
“security sphere” by maladroit diplo- 
macy, political, economic, or ideological, 
seems conclusive to anyone who has 
studied the history of the region, and 
it must be clear to the Soviet diplomats 
themselves. However, the chance of 
such a flare-up especially in the contigu- 
ous states, in the present state of mili- 
tary and political dispositions in both 
East and West, is problematical, resting 
in large part on the course of world 
events. 

Yet it must be taken as axiomatic 
that the Czech does not want to become 
a sort of neo-Russian, regardless of the 
enthusiasm of the Communist convert in 
his midst. While neither Masaryk nor 
Beneš was a Russophobe, they were not 
uncritical Russophiles. Nor are the 
Czechs, who have not lost the habit of 
critical thinking, likely to regard the 
new role of the Soviet Union in central- 
eastern Europe as a sort of Communist- 
Slavophilism, dedicated to the task of 
ridding the world of the manifold cor- 
ruptions of capitalism. 

This critical faculty everywhere in 
eastern Europe, though somewhat sub- 
merged, is still the strongest guarantee 
of the persistence of national individ- 


uality. Whatever the Russians do or 
do not do comes within the purview of 
the critical power of their opponents in 
each of the states of the Soviet system. 
And indeed it must remain a constantly 
exercised right, and not merely a re- 
sidual right, if these nations are to re- 
tain any semblance of dignity and self- 
respect, Certainly other, statesmen be- 
sides Tito must be aware—and his 
action shows that he is aware—of the 
necessity of national self-assertion in de- 
fense of national integrity.?° 


OBSTACLES TO SOVIETIZATION 


In the non-Slavic areas such as Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Albania, and the former 
Baltic States, the process of sovietiza- 
tion has proceeded unevenly and witt 
variant methods according to the resist- 
ance encountered in the local popula- 
tions. In general, the agrarian element 
has been somewhat disillusioned over 
the prospect of rural collectivization. 
Hungary, on the other hand, tradition- 
ally fearful of the Russian menace, ex- 
perienced in her economy one of the 
most profound of rural reforms, without 
finally alleviating the chronic malady of 
rural poverty. This is likewise true of 


. Rumania. 


In each of these states, lacking the 
pull of Slavonic kinship, the local popu- 
lation must be shown the superiority of 
the Russian system if the Soviets are to 


` retain their ideological loyalty, inhibit 


Titoism, and keep them in line politi- 


10 Cf. The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute (Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1948). For a background study of the Yugo- 
slav leader, see Fitzroy Maclean, “Tito: A 
Study,” Foreign Affairs, Vol 28 (Jan. 1950), 
pp. 231-46; Milan Bartos, “Jugoslavia’s Strug- 
gle for Equality,’ Foreign Affairs, Vol. 28 
(April 1950), pp 427-40; Joseph S. Roucek, ` 
“One World Versus an Iron Curtain World,” 


. The Annals of the American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science, Vol. 258 (July 
1948), pp. 59-65; H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, 
“Soviet Imperialism ın Hungary,” Foreign Af- 
Jairs, Vol. 26 (April 1948), pp. 554-66 
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cally. In Greece the failure of the guer- 
rillas to win more than a protracted 
stalemate during a long and murderous 
war crushed the fulcrum ideologically 
applied to that country. Moreover, the 
development of Tito’s disaffection came 
just at the right time to embarrass the 
Russians. This, together with American 
action in Greece, helped to. throw up a 
makeshift ideological barrier to further 
Soviet penetration. 

In the Baltic the outlines are similar 
but not definitive, including transfer of 
local populations, pruning of university 
faculties, encouragement of Staliniana, 
and attacks on the Catholic Church and 
the “imperialistic West.” As an index 
of uneven progress there, the Russian 
complaints concerning the “low ideologi- 
cal level” and devotion to “bourgeois 
nationalism,” and the occasional purges 
may be taken as characteristic of meth- 
ods employed there and elsewhere.** 

The recent war fanned national feel- 
ing to white hot intensity. It still re- 
mains as a residual factor in the calcula- 
tion of events and forces in central- 
eastern Europe. While this latent force 
has not taken the form of open resist- 
ance to the Soviets, like German na- 
tional feeling, which is beginning to 
stretch itself, it remains as a constituent 
of the incalculable which is eastern Eu- 
rope. It can and may find lodzment in 
the position of the Catholic Church, not 
only as a form of national protest but 
as a means of combating the creeping 
secularism. 

In Poland the church still has enor- 
mous influence; in Slovakia, and in 
Hungary especially in the rural areas, it 
has always been strong. But in Bo- 
hemia and in Croatia, severe setbacks 


11 The Economist (London), March 18, 
1950, p. 600. See also Mintauts Cakste, 
“Latvia and the Soviet Union,” Part I, Jour- 
nal of Central European Affairs, Vol. IX 
(April 1949), pp. 32-60, and Part II, ibid. 
(July 1949), pp. 173-211. 
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have been encountered. On the other 
hand, the Orthodox Church in the re- 
maining states—Serbia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania—bas neither the tradition of re- 
sistance nor the powerful resources of 
the Wesz, but can muster no incon- 
siderable opposition, not only in the 
name of nationalism of which it was a 
bulwark in the Turkish period, but in 
the combat of Communist secularism as 
well. 

Certainly the dispossessed peasants, 
or those facing collectivization; the 
small but nationalized businessmen; the 
increasingly uncomfortable intellectuals 
with a democratic western orientation; 
and the members of the nonassimilated 
bureaucracy compelled to give lip serv- 
ice for the sake of their families, may 
soon come to regard as alien and a visi- 
tation, a system which makes such in- 
roads into their traditional way of life. 
Chinks may arise, even if not now visi- 
ble, in the monolithic structure, erected 
as it is of disparate brick and non- 
solidifyirg concrete. A contrast, let us 
say, between the economic progress made 
by the western nations and that of the 
“eastern economic bloc” to the dis- 
favor of the latter may raise serious 
qualms and doubts as to the economic 
perfection of the Soviet method. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


A Part or GLOBAL TURMOIL 


Whatever the character of the multi- 
plicity of factors, and their play and in- 
terplay in the new postwar world of 
eastern Europe, one thing is certain: 
each and every country here, and this 
includes Soviet Russia, is but a micro- 
cosm in a vastly disordered world. Each 
in its own way and all in their collective 
ensemble are part of the general spiritual 
and moral problem which faces the con- 
temporary world. Nor is this confined 
to that part of the globe. The Western 
world—Europe and contemporary Amer- 
ica—shares in the general dislocation 
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Government in the ‘‘People’s Democracies’’ 


By Epuarp TABORSKY 


EPLACEMENT of “old” govern- 
ments by new ones in central- 
eastern Europe was a gradual and un- 
even process, spread over more than 
three years—from late autumn 1944 to 
1948. And it was the result of a merci- 
less life-and-death struggle between a 
disorganized, poorly led, ill-equipped 
majority, greatly demoralized through 
the realization of the tremendous odds 
against them, and a highly organized, 
well-armed minority, led by ruthless 
disciples of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism 
and self-assured of victory by the knowl- 
edge that outside support would be 
forthcoming whenever needed.* 


1 There is a steadily growing literature deal- 
ing with the seizure of power by the Commu- 
nists in eastern Europe and the operation of 
satellite governments, both by foreign observ- 
ers and by political refugees from the area 
See, for instance: Vernon Bartlett, East of the 
Tron Curtain, London, 1949; Robert Bishop 
and E. E. Crayfield, Russia Astride the Bal- 
kans, New York, 1948; Jan Ciechanowski, 
Defeat in Victory, New York, 1947; Ivo 
Duchacek, The Strategy of Communist Infi- 
tration: The Case of Czechoslovakia: A 
memorandum circulated by Yale Institute of 
International Studies, New Haven, 1949; 
Constantin Fotitch, War We Lost, New York, 
1947; John Gunther, Behind the Iron Curtain, 
New York, 1949; Andrew Gyorgy, Govern- 
ments of Danubian Europe, New York, 1949; 
Josef Josten, Oh My Country, London, 1949; 
Robert J. Kerner (Ed.), Yugoslavia, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1949; Bronislav Kusnierz, 
Stalin and the Poles, London, 1949; Arthur 
Bliss Lane, Z Sew Poland Betrayed, Indian- 
apolis, 1948; Reuben Henry Markham, Tito’s 
Imperial Communism, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1947; Reuben Henry Markham, Rumania Un- 
der Soviet Yoke, Boston, 1949; David Martin, 
Ally Betrayed, New York, 1946; Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, The Rape of Poland, New York, 
1948; John Morris, Yugoslavia, London, 1948; 
Ferenc Nagy, Struggle Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, New York, 1948; Hubert Ripka, Le 
coup de Prague, une revolution préfabriquée, 
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VARIATION IN TRANSITION 


The course of this Communist offen- 
sive and the timing of the decisive 
blows by which it progressed varied ac- 
cording to local circumstances and the 
number and difficulty of obstacles en- 
countered. Thus, a full-fledged “peo- 
ple’s democracy,” with all the accom- 
panying attributes of Communist domi- 
nation and ruthless liquidation of the 
opposition, was realized in Albania as 
soon as Enver Hoxha established him- 
self in Tirana in the fall of 1944, 3 

- Czechcslovakia, similarly designated 
as a “people’s democracy,” was able to 
retain most of the essential democratic 
liberties until the late summer of 1947. 
After the Soviet Government had com- 
pelled Czechoslovakia to revoke her ac- 
ceptance of the invitation to participate 
in the Marshall plan deliberations in 
July 1947, a general Communist of- 
fensive was at once launched against 
what wes still left of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia. The attack culminated 
in the well-known coup-in February 
1948.8 

At the risk of oversimplification, one 
may say that the Balkan satellites (Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia) were made into real “people’s 





Paris, 1949; J. S. Roucek, Central Eastern 
Europe, Mew York, 1946; J. S. Roucek, Bal- 
kan Politics, Stanford, Calif., 1948; Samuel 
Gardner Welles, Profile of Europe, New York, 
1948. Articles in the periodical press are too 
numerous to be mentioned here. 

2B. F. T. J., “The New Government in Al- 
bania,” The World Today, Vol. II, No. 3 
(March 1946), p. 122. 

3 J. Josten, op. cit, pp. 68 f., H. Ripka, 
op. cit, pp. 49 ff.; “Czechoslovakia at the 
Crossroads,” Tke World Today, Vol. III, No. 
12 (Dec. 1947), pp. 511 ff. 
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democracies” more quickly and with 
considerably more ease than the cen- 
tral European satellites—Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, and Poland. Professor 
Oscar Jaszi writes: 


Generally speaking. the expansion of the 
Soviet influence has been a three-edged 
drive: Pan-Slavism, the Orthodox Church, 
and Marxism. ‘Therefore its influence seems 
to be the most successful in countries in 
which Pan-Slavic feelings and Orthodox re- 
ligion prevailed, as in Bulgaria, and the 
Serb parts of Yugoslevia, and the least 
successful in non-Slav, non-Orthodox, indi- 
vidualistic countries, as Hungary and Aus- 
tria in spite of the Marxian training of the 
Austrian proletariat. In Czechoslovakia 
the lack of Orthodoxy and a rather liter- 
ary feeling of Pan-Slavism paralyzes the 
Marxian background.* 


One thing deserves attention in this 
connection: In each and all of the above- 
mentioned countries, Communists with 
the help of the Soviet Army could have 
imposed whatever regime they. wanted 
as soon as those countries were freed 
from the Germans in 1944-45. The 
governments in those countries were dis- 
credited on account of collaboration with 
the Nazis, and so was the local admin- 
istration. The Red Army was the un- 
disputed master everywhere in the area 
and could do and was doing what it 
pleased. No exiled government could 
return without being granted permis- 
sion to do so by the Kremlin. . In fact, 
only one, that of Czechoslovakia headed 
by Dr. Eduard Benes, was allowed to 
return. Yet the Communist regime was 
not imposed, and three reasons may be 
advanced to explain why not: 

1. The war was not yet over, and the 
Soviet leaders were apprehensive lest 


*Oscar Jászi, “Danubia: Old and New,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Sa- 
ciety, Vol. 93, No. 1, 1948. 

8 Cf, also J. O., “Hungary between East 
and West,” The World Today, Vol. U, No. 5 
(May 1946), p. 207; Duchacek, op. cit., p. 18. 


the Germans succeed in their endeavor 

to obtain a separate peace from th 

West. 
2. They feared that by a precipitated 


action they might jeopardize what was 


then considered a unique opportunity 
for Communist parties in western Eu- 
rope to gain power, particularly in 
France and Italy. 

3. The belief was shared by both the 
Russian and the satellite Communists 
that the masses in eastern Europe would 
allow them to gain power through “par- 
liamentary” devices. 

This does not mean, however, that 
anything was left undone which might 
have helped to push the course of events 
in the desired direction, or that there 
was no correlation between the develop- 
ments in the several countries. Quite to 
the contrary, despite the above-men- 
tioned variations resulting from uneven 
conditions in different countries,® a very 
clear basic pattern was followed through- 
out the whole area. 


SECURING BASES FOR FINAL ASSAULT 


The main concern of the Soviet leaders 
was twofold: first, to secure everywhere 
positions of real power, and second, to 
prevent by all means the rise of any op- 
position which might be capable of bid- 
ding for power against them. To achieve 
these ends they devised a most attrac- 
tive slogan, that of “national unity.” 
Hence all the governments created be- 
hind the Iron Curtain were (and still 
are in form) governments of “national 
front,” “peoples democratic front,” 
“fatherland front,” and the like. 

In adopting this principle the Com; 
munists proceeded on the assumption, 
proved quite correct by subsequent 
events, that, being the best-disciplined, 


6 Some were enemy countries, some allies of 
the Soviet Union; some were of Slavonic stock, 
others were not; some had exiled governments 
to speak for them, and so forth. 
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best-organized, and most radical ele- 
ment of such coalitions, they would be- 
come the decisive factor in the struggle 
for full control. Moreover, they sought, 
and with few exceptions obtained, in- 
side these governments those positions 
that were most likely to yield the great- 
est amount of actual power and in- 
fluence within the country: * the minis- 
tries of the interior, of defense. justice, 
propaganda or information, and educa- 
tion—in order to gain control of the 
press, radio, and other media of com- 
munication and information. 

This process of conquering key posi- 
tions in the central government, though 
basically the same in all the satellites, 
varied from country to country as to its 
speed and the kinds of pressure used. 
The hardest nut to crack proved to be 
Hungary, where the Communists had to 
start with a rather poor representation 
in the central government in 1945.° 
Similarly, they held no positions of real 
power in the first postwar governments 
in Rumania, though they did secure the 
post of Deputy Minister of the Interior, 
until Andrei Vyshinsky forced King 
Michael to appoint the first Groza gov- 
ernment. Elsewhere behind the Iron 
Curtain, Communists or tested fellow 
travelers held key positions irom the 
first moment the postwar governments 
of those countries began to operate at 
home. 

The Communists were also keenly in- 
terested not only in the ministries of 
industry but also in the ministries of 
agriculture, since these would give them 
a powerful position in dealing with the 
peasants; for they were followmg to the 
letter the Leninist precept that the pro- 
letariat can become victorious “only if 
the peasant masses join‘in its revolu- 
tionary struggle.” ° 

TSee Professor Jászi, cited note 4 supra, 


8 Cf. J. S. Roucek, Government and Poli- 
tics Abroad (New York, 1947), p. 401. 


On THE LOCAL LEVEL 


As a corollary to these key positions 
in the central governments, the Com- 
munists were quick to secure dominant 
positions on the local level as well. For 
that purpose they used the device known 
from the Russian revolutions of 1905 
and 1917—that of local soviets. Using 
a combination of ruthless pressure, in- 
discriminate denunciation of all politi- 
cal opponents deemed dangerous, un- 
hesitant exploitation of the support 
generously given by the local com- . 
manders of the Red Army, and a cun- 
ning management of a “direct” democ- 
racy of mass meetings and show-of-hands 
elections, they seized all power in the 
local councils which were eventually to 
replace the former municipal and re- 
gional administration in central-eastern 
Europe. 

Though the forms varied slightly in 
different satellites, and the degree of 
initial success was uneven, the end to 
be served was the same as that indicated 
by Lenin’s slogan of 1917: “All power 
to the Soviets.” These local councils 
became for a while virtual masters of the 
lives, liberties, and properties of all citi- 
zens in the areas of their self-assumed 
authority. They arrested people, con- 
fiscated and redistributed private prop- 
erty, and even passed and executed 
death sentences in a summary mock 
~procedure. 

In many instances these councils 
came inzo being even .before the areas 
were cleared of Germans. There were 
“committees of national liberation” in 
Yugoslavia confirmed in their function 
by the Tito-Subasitch agreement of June 

1944; 1° there was a “network of peo- 
ple’s ccuncils of provinces, counties, ` 


8 Nikolay Lenin, Selected Works of Y. L 
Lenin, English edition, Vol. IH, p. 86. 

10 Bulletin of International News, Vol. XXI, 
No. 18 (Sept. 1944), pp. 746-47. 
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cities and rural districts, corresponding 
to administrative divisions of the state” 
in Poland; “ there were local “national 
committees” in Hungary.1? As early as 
December 4, 1944, the Czechoslovak 
Government-in-exile passed a special 
“constitutional decree” providing a le 
gal basis for the creation of such na- 
tional committees.* In Rumania and 
Bulgaria the development was much 
slower in this respect, and local govern- 
ment functions were exercised in both 
countries by administrative officials ap- 
pointed by the ministries of the interior, 
until new laws concerning the “people’s 
councils” were adopted, in February 
1948 in Bulgaria and in January 1949 
in Rumania.** 

Even when some of these councils 
were later superseded by regular local 
administrations, as in Hungary for in- 
stance,‘ they continued to function as 
boards of political supervisors, actually 
deciding all important or controversial 
matters of policy on the local level.‘ 

Thus the Communists were able to 
secure overwhelming initial advantages 
which proved too great to be overcome 


11 Cf, a statement by the Polish National 
Council in Moscow, July 4, 1944, Bulletin of 
International News, Val. XXI, No. 15 (July 
1944), p. 610. 

12 J. O., “Government in Liberated Hun- 
gary,” The World Today, Vol. I, No. 6 (Dec 
1945), p. 261, 

18 Úřední véstnik Československý, Dec. 20, 
1944, p 1. 

14 See Edvard Kardelj, On People’s Democ- 
racy in Yugoslavia (New York: Yugoslav In- 
formation Center), pp. 40 ff., where the au- 
thor discusses the development of local gov- 
ernment in satellite countries. Also see St. 
Teodor, “The People’s Councils,” Rumanian 
Review, The Fourth Year, Vol. 2, 1949. 

167, O., “Government in Liberated Hun- 
gary,” The World Today, Vol. I, No. 6 (Dec. 
1945), p. 261. 

18 Now a uniform pattern of locel adminis- 
tration by “people’s councils,” a true imitation 
of the local soviets of the U.SS.R., has been 
established in all countries behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


by the defenseless democratic forces 
when the hour of the final test arrives. 


SUPPORT BY THE KREMLIN 


This was all the more effective be- 
cause a firm conviction developed among 
the democratic forces of those countries 
that no vigorous support could be ex- 
pected from the western democracies, 
while the Communists were enjoying 
full and open backing by the Kremlin. 
This support by the Soviet Government 
was made clear by numerous actions 
from 1944 onward. The first generally 
noted was Andrei Vyshinsky’s bullying 
of King Michael into accapting a new 
ministry of Soviet choice in February 
1945. Another example was Valerian 
Zorin’s intervention in the Communist 
coup in Czechoslovakia in February 
1948.17 

Indeed, of all the factors which played 
a part in the process of replacing the 
“old” governments by the new “peo- 
ple’s democracies,” the ever present 
shadow of Soviet Russia, the belief that 
the Bolsheviks could not and would not 
hesitate to intervene directly and as 
ruthlessly as necessary to maintain the 
dominant position of their comrades in 
the satellite countries—and the clever 
fostering and exploitation of this belief 
—was by far the most decisive. 


OPERATION OF CENTRAL AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Turning now to the question of how 
these governments operate, the most 
striking feature is perhaps the great dif- 
ference between the form and the actual 
practice. 

All these governments are still multi- 
party governments. In parliaments, 
cabinets, and all local assemblies behind 


17 J, Josten, ep. cit. note 1 supra, pp. 107 ff. 
Cf. also the official records of the UN. Se- 
curity Council, Third Year, the discussion of 
the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia, and 
Duchacek, op. dt. note 1 supra, pp. 2, 4, 5, ff. 


we 
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the Iron Curtain, the representatives of 
a number of non-Communist parties 
still sit and are allowed to participate 
in the conduct of state affairs. How- 
ever, in actual practice, every branch of 
government from top to bottom is op- 
erated by the Communist Party, the 
others being reduced to the rcle of mere 
yes men. As in the Soviet Union, cen- 
tral and other offices in the satellite 
countries are little more than adminis- 
trative agencies of the Communist par- 
ties. All policy-making functions of any 
importance are performed by the party 
leaders. 

The same fate has befallen the trade 
unions, which have had to reverse their 
function completely. Their main task is 
now to induce the workers to work harder, 
to make them accept the raised produc- 
tion norms, and to expedite the con- 
tinuous switching to piecework. The 
unions serve as an instrument for the 
new “socialist discipline.” This seems 
to be the slogan of the day in all the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Typical of the trend is, for instance, a 
recent address by the Prime Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, A. Zapotocky (who 
was until recently Chairman of the 
Labor Unions), before the second All- 
Union Congress in Prague. “Our slo- 
gan must be,” Zapotocky stressed, “more 
work, more workers, higher output, 
better quality, high national income... 
the people who will decide are our 
shockworkers. . . .” 18 

A similar reversion has occurred in the 
relations between central and local gov- 
ernment. Some of the main Communist 
slogans behind the Iron Curtain, while 
the Communists were still bidding for 
power, were: more autonomy, more de- 
centralization, more local self-govern- 
ment. Though lip service is still being 


18 Prague News Letter, Vol 5, No. 23 (Dec. 
22, 1949), p. 2. Also G. L, “Czechoslovakia 
Under Communist Rule,” The World Today, 
Vol. IV, No, 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 528-29. 


paid to those principles,’® a highly cen- 
tralized system of government is actu- 
ally in operation under the misleading 
label of “democratic centralism.” *° 

As to: the judiciary, its function has 
been adapted in the same fashion. The 
emphasis is laid on the protection of the 
“people’s democracy” against its politi- 
cal opponents and on the punishment 
of “enemies of the working people.” ** 
The whole judicial service has been 
purged and made subservient to the new 
regimes as thoroughly as the other fields 
of government. ‘The independence of 
judges has been done away with, despite 
the statements to the contrary contained 
in the “people’s democratic” constitu- 
tions.”? 

Thus the whole machinery of govern- 
ment in each of the satellite countries, 
as in Soviet Russia, is one huge struc- 
ture, a kind of busy skyscraper, on each 
and every story of which, whether called 
ministry, regional or local council, court, 
parliament or Supreme Soviet, trade 
union, youth organization, or what not, 
there sits a group of tested Communist 
supervisors, guiding and checking all 
that is going on below and looking up- 
ward for constant instruction from party 


. headquarters, which runs the whole co- 


lossal enterprise. 


18 See, for instance, Edvard Kardelj, op 
cit. note 14 supra, pp. 54 ff. Also St. Teodor, 
op. ctt. note 14 supra. 

20 Orizinally used by Engels and further de- 
veloped by Lenin in his book One Step For- 
ward, Two Steps Backward, published in 1904. 

21 See, for instance, Art. 41 of the Hun- 
garian Constitution, also Sec. 143 of the 
Czechoslovak Constitution—duty of the judges 
to interpret laws “in the light . . . of the prin- 
ciples ot the People’s Democratic Order. . . .” 

22 Typical of the chaos of thought arising 
out of this contradiction is the new Hungarian 
Constitution, the latest of the “people’s demo- 
cratic” constitutions in eastern Europe. While 
its Article 41 says that “judges are independ- 
ent and subject only to the law,” Article 39 
insists that “the judges are accountable to 
their electors in respect of their judicial func- 
Hons.” 
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A serious problem facing all these 
governments is that of personnel. As 
spoils of victory, the positions in the 
whole state apparatus have had to be 
given to Communists and fellow trav- 
elers, with little regard for their qualifi- 
cation for the jobs. Unreliable elements 
have had to be purged. Within the 
framework of “Bolshevik self-criticism” 
one can read occasional criticisms of the 
work of the new administrators in the 
press from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Thus in his recent report to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the United Polish 
Workers’ party, President Bierut de- 
clared “merciless war on arrogance in 
high places, buffoonery and red tape 
which mark the work of some party 
members.” ?3 

The matter is now further compli- 
cated by the issue of Titoism and by 
personal animosity among different fac- 
tions in the Communist parties. To fill 
the huge gap, the new rulers proceed to 
various makeshift arrangements such as 
one year of schooling of workers for 
the judicial service, one-year schools 
for making workers into diplomats, and 
so forth. 

The situation will no doubt improve 


as a new Class of leading administrators . 


and technicians from among the freshly 
indoctrinated children of the proletariat 
becomes available, but that will take 
quite some time. Stalin’s urgent slogan 
of 1935, “Cadres Decide Everything,” * 
will govern the satellite scene as well 
in the near future. 


Tae KREMLIN DOMINATION . 


The most striking development in the 
operation of those monolithic structures 


28 Poland Today, Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan, 1950. 

24Tn a speech to the graduates from the 
Red Army Academies in May 1935, quoted in 
the History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, English edition (Moscow, 1939), 
p. 337. 


of government behind the Iron Curtain 
in the last two years is the complete 
control of all but one of them-~Titoist 
Yugoslavia—by the Kremlin. ‘There is 
ample evidence that in the first years 
after the war the satellite regimes were 
allowed a considerable amount of lati- 
tude in running their internal affairs. 
And what is a better proof of this than 
the fact that both the Czechoslovak and 
the Polish Communists did believe for 
a moment in July 1947 that they might 
accept the western invitation to par- 
ticipate in Marshall plan talks without 
first asking whether Moscow would ob- 
ject? But those days are past, and all 
those satellite governments are reduced 
to the function of cogs in a huge appa- 
ratus directed from Moscow.” 

Formally, to be sure, these govern- 
ments have all the usual attributes of 
sovereignty, and one would indeed find 
only very few cases of direct interfer- 
ence on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The reason is that the satellite 
Communist leaders are now doubly cau- 
tious not to commit themselves on any 
matter regarding which they. have the 
slightest doubt concerning the exact line 
the Kremlin wishes them to follow, and 
also ‘that whatever orders are issued 
come through party channels rather than 
official state channels. 

These satellite leaders are, further- 
more, under the permanent supervision 
of special watchers sent out by Moscow 
whose task it is to inform their masters 
immediately, should there be any dan- 
ger of deviation. So far these have been 
mostly men without any prominent 
position in the satellite governments 
themselves. The appointment of the 
Red Army Marshal Rokossovsky as 
Polish Minister of Defense is the first 
and highly significant departure from 
that principle. 

25 Cf, also Hans Kohn, “Eastern Europe, 
1948,” Current History, April 1949, p. 195. 
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Use or New INSTRUMENTS OF POWER 


The proletariat needs the State, the cen- 
tralized organization of force and violence, 
both for the purpose of crushing the resist- 
ance of the exploiters and for the purpose 
of guiding the great mass of the population 

. in the work of economic socialist re- 
construction. 


These words of Lenin and his advo- 
cacy and justification of “‘terroristic 
purging, summary trial and death by 
shooting” ° became the leading watch- 
words for the use of the new instru- 
ments of power as soon as the Commu- 
nists had firmly seized the reins of 
power. The liquidation not only of the 
political opposition but of all classes 
except the workers and the poorer peas- 
ants was begun immediately and is 
still in progress. The bourgeoisie, the 
middle class intelligentsia, the private 
businessmen and industrialists, including 
the whole of their managerial class, the 
kulaks (with all independent peasants 
earmarked for a somewhat later sched- 
ule), private shopkeepers, and even 
small retail traders—all have been, are 
being, or will be done away with accord- 
ing to the relentless Moscow-fixed time- 
table. 

Comparatively little actual physical 
liquidation is used; most of the unde- 
sirables are settled by simple economic 
destruction—by taking over their work- 
shops and other premises for “more 
important” tasks and by forcibly allo- 
cating the manpower thus “freed” to 
“vital” production, such as coal mines, 
or to forced labor camps if necessary. 
One can also notice that, on the whole, 
a more cautious course and more subtle 
tactics are being used than those ap- 
plied in Russia after the October Revo- 
lution, especially in relation to peasants. 

Naturally, a comprehensive system of 


26 Nikolay Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX, 
p. 192. 


prevention and repression is needed for 
this titanic job of creating a “classless 
society” in such a short time. The 
police, both general and political, are 
the main arm of the state in this respect. 
But there is in addition a large army of 
hired individual informers in all walks 
of life and among all social groups, who 
are engaged in the work of spying on 
their fellow citizens, with the duty to 
report all those found or deemed dis- 
loyal. The work extends beyond the 
national boundaries, and in all foreign 
countries where nationals of a “peo- 
ple’s democracy” live in some numbers, 
one finds one or more such agents at 
work, co-operating closely with the spe- 
cial political police appointees attached 
now to all diplomatic representations 
abroad.” 

In addition. to all this, the Communist 
parties themselves have yet another kind 
of supervision by their “block leaders” 
and other functionaries, checking con- 
tinuously the behavior of all party mem- 
bers and candidates. 


“MENTAL BOLSHEVIZATION” 


The other major use of the new in- 
struments of power is for the purpose of 
indoctrination, or, as aptly called by a 
recent writer, “mental bolshevization.” 28 
A colossal battle is being waged behind 
the Iron Curtain to conquer the human 
soul. And waged it is by all those over- 
whelming means at the disposal of a 
modern dictatorship. Two major as- 
pects of this battle for souls—that in 
education proper and that in the field 
of religion—are dealt with in other 
articles in this issue. The rest can be 
reviewed here only in summary fashion. 


27 The author of this article learned this by 
his own experience while serving as Czecho- 
slovak Envoy to Sweden. 

28 Alexander Werth, Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, January 26, 1950, 
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Since Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism be- 
came the official doctrine in the satellite 
countries, all citizens of the “people’s 
democracies” are supposed to master 
the essentials of the “science of sci- 
ences,” lest they be considered enemies 
of the “people’s democratic order’”— 
which is in itself a punishable offense. 
Teachers (even those on the kindergarten 
level) have to undergo special schooling 
in this doctrine; students must show a 
knowledge of it if they are to be ad- 
mitted to the university; in offices, 
workshops, and so forth, courses are 
being held, and though they are volun- 
tary in principle, people are induced by 
various means to attend. 

Not only are school textbooks re- 
written, but all books that are not quite 
in line with the changed conditions are 
banned from the book market, which is 
now firmly under state control. That is 
why, for instance, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment has recently assumed control 
over the sale of even used books, and 
discourages the sale of books printed 
before 1945. Lending libraries are be- 
ing supplied with the “new look” books 
only.®° 

The periodical press is completely 
muzzled. Though the freedom of the 
press is one of those liberties mentioned 
in the new satellite constitutions, no 
such thing exists in actual practice. All 
news items to be published are dis- 
tributed, appropriately trimmed, through 
central state press agencies. As for 
other articles, editorials, and so forth, in 
theory no obstacle lies in the way of 
criticizing anything. However, since 
any statement which might be considered 
dangerous to the people’s democratic 
order is punishable, it can be easily un- 
derstood: why any such criticism is a 
rare thing indeed, except when approved 
in advance from above. 

28 See, for instance, Art. 37 of the Czecho- 


slovak Constitution. 
80 Hans Kohn, op. cit. note 25 supra, p. 196. 


Nationalized motion pictures are also 
fully geared into this battle for the 
souls, though here and there some west- 
ern films do trickle through. The same 
is true of little theater groups ®t! and 
even of puppet and Punch and Judy 
shows. 

Needless to say, radio broadcasting, 
state owned, is also fully employed in 
this large-scale process of indoctrination. 

In the field of art and science, the - 
well-known Bolshevik pronouncements 
as to what is right and wrong are fol- 
lowed to the letter in the satellites. The 
so-called “socialistic realism” is pre- 
scribed for fiction; “formalism” is 
banned in music; Michurin-Lysenko 
theories are to rule genetics; arid so 
on.®4 An interesting tack has recently 
been taken by the Yugoslav deviation- 
ists, who are now accusing the Soviets 
and the other satellites of “departing 
both from dialectics and materialism” 
and of introducing “a kind of neo- 


pragmatism.” 38 


Tuer Iron CURTAIN Becomes STEEE 


In order to create the best possible 
conditions for this “mental bolsheviza- 
tion,” it was deemed necessary to bar 
the ordinary citizens of “people’s democ- 
racies” from free access to any sources 
of information other than those admin- 
istered by the Communists. 

A great deal has been achieved by 
the state monopoly on incoming news, 


81 According to the Slovak newspaper 
Pravda of January 5, 1950, country theater 
groups are to help “our peasant in his march 
toward socialism.” 

32Cf. as a blatant example the resolution 
of the Presidium of the Academy of the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic of June 28, 1949, 
reprinted in the Rumanian Review, Nos. 3-4, 
1949, pp 23 ff. 

38 See Edvard Kardelj’s speech on Decem- 
ber 12, 1949 before the Slovene Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, reported in the Yugoslav 
Fortnightly, Vol. I, No. 16 (Dec. 30, 1949), 


Du. 
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but other gaps and leakages must be 
stopped as well. Thus, travels abroad 
are banned except for those on govern- 
mental or quasi-governmental missions. 
Admission of foreigners is drastically 
curtailed, and those few who have to be 
permitted to enter are closely watched 
so as to make it dangerous for the 
natives to make contact with them. Re- 
cent trials of foreign businessmen and 
the expulsion of foreign correspondents 
and missionaries (who were in position 
to make acquaintances among local peo- 
ple) serve the same purpose. So does 
the closing of foreign information bu- 
reaus and libraries, which has recently 
taken place in one after another of the 
satellites. The latest Czechoslovak de- 


-~ cree that all letters destined for abroad 


must be brought personally to the post 
office and the sender must divulge his 
identity is so far the most drastic meas- 
ure in this campaign. 

Thus the whole area behind the Iron 
Curtain is being squeezed ever more 
tightly into the strait jacket of ruthless 
thought control, and every tiny thread 
of connection with the Western world 
is being cut. All means of comparison 
with the West have to be eliminated in 
order that the process of indoctrination 
may not be hampered. The Iron Cur- 
tain is rapidly becoming one of steel, 
penetrable at present only by the Voice 
of America and the few other foreign 
broadcasts. 


Eduard Táborský, Doctor of Law and State Sciences (Prague), ts visiting lecturer on 
government at the University of Texas, Austin. He has served as secretary to the late 
President Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia, as Czechcslovak Envoy to Sweden, as lec- 
turer at Charles University, Prague, and the University of Stockholm, Sweden, and as 
visiting professor of political science at Ohio State University. He ts author of Czecho- 
slovak Cause (1944), Czechoslovak Democracy at Work (1945), and other books. 


Constitutions of the Soviet Satellites 


By Grorce C. GUINS 


CCORDING to the Soviet acade- 
mician Trainin, there are at pres- 
ent three types of democracy: bourgeois 
democracy; democracy of a special type 
established in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and 
so forth as a transitional form; ? and 
democracy of the highest type realized 
in the Soviet Union.? Another Soviet 
scholar, the economist Varga, has pre- 
ferred to characterize the regime of the 
satellites as “the New Democracy.” 
The most usual denomination of this 
regime, as adopted in the Soviet press, 
is, however, the “People’s Democracies” 
(Narodnye Demokratit). 

Thus, the satellites represent a tran- 
sitional form and are supposed to move 
from the “bourgeois democracy” toward 
the “highest” or “perfect” type of de- 
mocracy of the Soviet pattern. Hav- 
ing absorbed the basic principles of peo- 
ple’s democracy, they are on the way 
to complete identification with the So- 
viet standard. 

There are some differences between 
the constitutions of particular satellites. 


1The new constitutions of Albania and 
Yugoslavia were issued in 1946; of Bulgaria 
and Poland in 1947; of Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania in 1948; and of Hungary in 1949, 

27, P. Trainin, “Demokratia Osobogo Tipa,” 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1947, Nos. 1 
and 3. 

3 Eugene Varga, “The New Democracy,” 
Mirovoe Khosiastvo i Mirovaia Politika, No. 
3, 1947, -| 

tA. Y Vyshinsky characterized ‘the Soviet 
system as a “new, perfect type of sovereignty 
of the people” in 1942, (Vyshinsky’s address 
in Collected Volume of Reports presented dur- 
ing the formal Session of the Academy of Sc- 
ences on occasion of the 25th Anniversary of 
the October Revolution. Published in Rus- 
sian. M. 1943.) Since then, the term “per- 
fect democracy” has been generally used in 
the Soviet press. 


- 


The constitution of the multinational 
Yugoslavia, for instance, repeats almost 
literally the text of the so-called Stalin 
Constitution of 1936, and, correspond- 
ingly, some of the provisions of the 
constitution of the R.S.F.S.R. as far as 
local organs are concerned. Constitu- 
tions of Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania are almost identical. 
Their text is more simple than that of 


‘the Yugoslav Constitution, but they are 


basically similar to the latter as far as 
the political and social structures are 
concerned. The shortest is the text of 
the Polish Constitutional Act of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1947, because it does not con- 
tain regulations concerning organiza- 
tion of the national economy or pro- 
visions determining rights of citizens. 
The economic structure of the new Po- 
land is formulated in a series of special 
laws, and rights of citizens are pro- 
claimed in a Declaration issued on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1947 by the Constituent 
Diet. The most original in its verbal 
form is the text of the Czechoslovak 
Constitution, which does not slavishly 
repeat the Soviet standard, and con- 
tains some articles more familiar in the 
“bourgeois” constitutions. 

The differences which still separate 


the satellites from the “highest” and 
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“nerfect” form of democracy are rather 
of social-economic than of political 
character. 


TEMPORARY DEVIATIONS FROM 
Soviet PATTERN 


The Soviet organization of the state 
reminds us of a pyramid having as a 
foundation numerous local soviets sub- 
ject to the control of higher soviet or- 
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gans. Village and small-town soviets 
are under supervision of district soviets, 
which are in turn subject to soviets of 
regions, and so on up to the Supreme 
soviet of the U.S.S.R., which, as a 
legislative organ for the whole nation, 
is the top of the pyramid and represents 
the sovereignty of the people. The lo- 
cal soviets elect their executive commit- 
tees (sspolkoms); the Supreme Soviet 
elects the government of the country. 

The satellites have absorbed this 
scheme. As a general rule, their su- 
preme organs, corresponding to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., are Na- 
tional Assemblies. Yugoslavia retained 
its traditional denomination Skupsh- 
china; Poland—Sejm; Hungary—Par- 
liament. These supreme organs have 
two sessions per year whose duration is 
not determined by the constitutions. 
Only the constitutions of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia consider their legisla- 
tive organs as permanent institutions, 
in contradistinction to the pattern of 
the Soviet Union, where the combined 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet do not 
exceed several days per year. For the 
period between the sessions, the Na- 
tional Assemblies of the satellites elect 
the Presidiums to which they, in the 
Same manner as in the Soviet Union, 
delegate their legislative power and 
some other prerogatives, including the 
right to proclaim a state of war. Asa 
matter of fact, the Presidiums replace 
National Assemblies. This is not so, 
however, in Czechoslovakia, where the 
main function of the Presidium is con- 
stitutional control (Sec. 63 of the Con- 
stitution of June 9, 1948). In Poland 
the Diet (Sejm) may authorize the gov- 
ernment to issue decrees between ses- 
sions, but in a very limited scope (Art. 
4, 1 of the Constitutional Act). 

In comparison with the Soviet Union, 
the satellites have emphasized indi- 
vidual rights and liberties. Some of 


the satellites give more freedom to the 
church and place greater stress on free- 
dom of conscience, immunity of depu- 
ties, and freedom of creative activity. 
The active political force is virtu- 
ally behind the “constitutional cur- 
tain.” This force governs the foreign 
and domestic policy of the state, initi- 
ates the most important bills, dictates 
instructions, and nominates and dis- 
misses the highest officials. This force 
belongs to the Communist Party. The 
constitutions of the satellites apparently 
differ on this point from the Soviet Con- 
stitution, which openly asserts the lead- 
ing role of the Communist Party.” On 
the other hand, the Constitutions of Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Rumania mention 
the struggle against ‘“monarcho-fascist 
dictatorship” (Bulgaria, Art. 1) or 
“fascism, reaction, and imperialism” 
(Czechoslovakia, Secs. 36, 37; Ru- 
mania, Art. 1; Albania, Art. 2). In 
addition, all constitutions of the satel- 
lites contain provisions directed against 
the abuse of freedoms, and these pro- 
visions are formulated in very vague 
terms. This makes it possible to sup- 
press and liquidate, with the aid of the 
secret police, all anti-Communist par- 
ties and liberal movements, under pre- 
text of a struggle with counterrevolu- 
tion, fascism, and intrigues of imperial- 
ists.” . 


5 Cf. Art. 126 of the. Constitution of the 
USSR The Constitution of Rumania em- 
phasizes the role of workers in the struggle 
for liberation, which can be understood as an 
indication of the role of Communists as work- 
ers’ leaders. 

6 In the preamble to the Constitution of 
Czechoslovakia we read: “We are ready to 
protect with all our forces the conquest of 
our national and democratic Revolution against 
any intrigues of domestic as well as of inter- 
national reaction.” 

™The best illustration was given by the 
events of February 1948 in Czechoslovakia. 
“It was a purge of the State apparatus from 
the elements inimical to the people’s democ- 


x 
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THE NATIONAL PROBLEM 


The burning national question in 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania is solved in full conformity with 
the Soviet pattern. 

Yugoslavia is organized as a Federa- 
tion consisting of six People’s Repub- 
lics: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia 
and Hercegovina, Macedonia, and Mon- 
tenegro. The People’s -Republic of 
Serbia includes the Autononous Prov- 
ince of Voivodina and the autonomous 
Kosovo-Metohijan region. Like the 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow, the federa- 
tive legislative organ Narodnata Skupsh- 
china in Belgrade consists of two cham- 
bers: the Federal Council and the Coun- 
cil of Nationalities. Like the republics 
of the Soviet Union, the six People’s 
Republics of Yugoslavia have the right 
to secede from the Federation (Art. 1). 
They have their own constitutions, and, 
correspondingly, their own legislative or- 
gans (vteche). The vteches’ jurisdic- 
tion is, however, limited by problems of 
purely cultural significance, as is the 
case in the Soviet Union republics, and 
the administrative and economic con- 
trols are centralized not less than in 
the Soviet Union.’ 

The significance of the national prob- 
lem in Czechoslovakia has been em- 
phasized in the preamble to its Consti- 
tution of June 9, 1948. The solution is 
achieved by establishing national state 


racy” (Pravda, March 11, 1948). “The lead- 
ing role in the State’s organs is secured to the 
progressive democratic forces organized in the 
National Front under leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia” (V. F. Kotok, 
“The New Constitution of Czechoslovakia,” 
Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 12, 1948, 
p. 32). 

8 Art, 45: “The territory of the Federal Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia consists of the 
territories of its republics and forms a single 
state and economic area.” Cf. G. C. Guins, 
“Soviet Centralism,” The American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, Vol. 9, No, 3, 
April 1950. 


organs of Slovakia. Although the juris- 
diction of the Slovak National Council 
is broader than that of the Soviet Union 
republics, the principle of centralism is 
none the less dominating. The Slovak 
National Council is controlled by the 
National Assembly of Czechoslovakia; 
the Executive Council of Slovakia is ap- 
pointed by the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia; judges of the superior courts 
and some higher officials cannot be ap- 
pointed unless candidates are approved 
by the Government of Czechoslovakia; 
the secret police (the Corps of National 
Security) is completely in the hands of 
the Prague government.® 

Finally Rumania has solved its hard 
problem of dissensions between Rumani- 
ans and Hungarians in Transylvania by 
emphasizing in the Constitution (Art. 
24) the equality of all national minori- 
ties and their right to cultural autonomy 
efficiently protected by the state. 

The domestic peace and the elimina- 
tion of national antagonism are cer- 
tainly dependent more upon the sub- 
mission of all economic forces toa single 
national plan and the impossibility un- 
der the present conditions of any po- 
litical movement against the existing 
order. 


On THE Way TO SOCIALISM 


“The democracy of a special type 
corresponds to the new established eco- 
nomic conditions which are not capital- 
ist, as in the countries of old democ- 
racy, but neither are they socialist.” *° 
This is the essential difference between 
the satellites and the Soviet Union. 
But the satellites are trying to reach 
“the highest form of democracy.” ‘The 
preamble to Czechoslovakia’s Constitu- 
tion states: “We want to achieve a so- 


9 Sec. 121 (4) of the Constitution. The 
Central Government of Czechoslovakia is actu- 
ally composed of both Czechs and Slovaks 
Cf. Kotok, op. cit. note 7 supra, p 34. 

10 Trainin, op. cit. note 2 supra, No. 3, p. 3. 
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cial organization under which any ex- 
ploitation of man by man would be 
abolished—-socialism.” 

Similarly, the preamble to the Hun- 
garian Constitution of August 20, 1949 
states: “Now our country is advancing 
towards socialism along the road of a 
people’s democracy.” 

There is no such declaration in the 
Constitutional Act of new Poland, but 
her legislation leaves no doubt that she 
follows the same way. The Decree of 
July 14, 1946 established a commis- 
sion to deal with abuses and economic 
wreckage. This commission is empow- 
ered to apply some penalties, as, for in- 
stance, confinement in camps of forced 
labor, and confiscation. Persons in- 
volved in speculation may be ejected 
from their apartments. The most sig- 
nificant branches of national industry 
are nationalized (Law of January 3, 
1946) 2 


All satellites have acknowledged the ` 


superiority of state national economy 
over private enterprise and have intro- 
duced the planning system in accord- 
ance with the tendency to centralize 
economic control in the hands of the 
State.*? 

The economic development of the 
satellites is in a transitional stage, lead- 
ing to socialism. Private proparty, es- 
pecially small landholdings of individual 
farmers, and small individual enterprises 


11 See Journal on Polish Law, published in 
Poland since January 1947. 

ig“, |. the State directs the economic life 
and development of the country in accordance 
with a general economic plan” (Art 15 of the 
Constitution of Yugoslavia}. Similar pro- 
visions in Arts. 6-7, Albania; Arts 3 and 12, 
Bulgaria; Secs. 162-164, Czechoslovekia; Art. 
5, Hungary; Art. 7, Rumania. 


still exist and are protected.* Do- 
mestic trade is still not monopolized. 
Private initiative is not excluded. But 
the way to complete socialization is 
open. Expropriation and nationaliza- 
tion, “if the common interest requires 
it,” are within the governmental powers. 


DYNAMIC PROCESS 


There are many provisions in the 
constitutions of the satellites, especially 
in the Polish Declaration of Rights 
and Liberties and in the Fundamental 
Principles of the Constitution of Czecho- 
slovakia, which are similar to the 
generally recognized characteristics of 
democracy. On the other hand, the 
existing constitutions empower their 
governments to eliminate private en- 
terprise, to monopolize trade and col- 
lectivize agriculture, and to extermi- 
nate any opposition to the Communist 
Party in order to accord more and 
more with the Soviets. Besides, con- 
stitutions of the satellites are flexible. 
Amendments, if necessary, can be issued 
without much ado. 

18 Art. $, Albania’s Constitution; Art 19, 
Bulgaria; Sec. 158, Czechoslovakia; Art. 8, 
Hungary; Art. 8, Rumania; Art. 18, Yugo- 
slavia. For more details see N. P, Farberov, 
Gosudarsttennoe Pravo Stran Norodnot De- 
mokrati, Moskva Gosud. izd. iurid Litera- 
tury, 1949. 

14 Even backward Rumania, as one Soviet 
commentator asserts: “is a state of a special 
type approaching socialism in its own specific 
manner” (Levin, “Comments on the Consti- 
tution of the Romanian People’s Republic,” 


_ Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 6, 1948, 


p. 58). In Hungary, according to the Law of 
December 28, 1949, all factories and plants 
are nationalized, and collectivization of agri- 
cultural economy is rapidly developing (see 
M. Kharlamov, “Hungary on the way to So- 
cialism,” Izvestiya, Jan 31, 1950). 
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Industrial Changes in Eastern Europe 


By Emit LENGYEL 


HE greatest extremes meet in east- 

erm Europe, where the most com- 
plex industrial plants operate side by 
side with the most primitive handi- 
crafts. One extreme is Czechoslovakia, 
whose industrial know-how bears com- 
parison with the most advanced West, 
while the other extreme is represented 
by Albania, where artisans produce their 
goods in open-air bazaars. The swath 
of nations stretching across eastern Eu- 
rope from the Baltic to the Aegean is 
the Old World’s great peasant belt. It 
is, however, being industrialized at a 
rapid rate, and that is a historic event 
which is bound to leave an indelible 
mark on that area. 


NATURE AND THE HAND of MAN 


Nature was good to this region, but 
man was bad. Here we find some of 
the best soil of Europe, especially the 
Hungarian Alfold, plains, the deep hu- 
mus of Bačka in northern Yugoslavia 
(known as Voivodina today), the Banat, 
along the Yugoslav-Rumanian border, 
the lowlands of Bohemia and Moravia, 
the extensive lowlands of Poland, the 
Moldavian and Walachian plains in 
Rumania, and river valleys almost every- 
where. The quality of the land encour- 
aged agriculture. 

Industrial raw materials are abundant 
in some parts, and scant elsewhere. 
Rumania’s oil wells around Ploesti, at 
the foot of the southeastern Carpa- 
thians, are Europe's most productive, 
with a maximum output of eight million 
tons of crude oil annually before the 
war. Great opportunities are open for 
further discoveries, as revealed by re- 
sults in southwest Hungary and to the 
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north in Vienna. Coal is still king 
among industrial raw materials, and 
there is an abundance of it in south- 
western Poland and the adjacent Czech 
districts. Uranium is an important min- 
eral in our atom-conscious age, and 
Czechoslovakia has it in Joachimsthal 
(Jachymov), source of the pitchblende 
which served the Curies’ demonstration 
of radioactive energy so well. It is of 
historic interest to recall that this very 
town gave the world the silver which, 
minted into superior coin, became known 
as Joachimsthaler, then thaler, and, 
finally, dollar. 
The area, particularly Poland an 

Yugoslavia, has valuable veins of non- 
ferrous metals, such as copper, chromite, 
antimony, bauxite, lead, and zinc. It is 
short of first-class iron ore, but poten- 
tially very rich in water power. 


Before the First World War 


The factory chimney was an uncom- 
mon sight in this region before the 
First World War, with the exception of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and the extreme 
southwest of what is Poland today. 
Since this was an agrarian land, its in- 
dustries were mostly processing food. 
The Hungarian capital, Budapest, was 
the world’s largest flour milling center, 
next to Minneapolis, and freight boats 
carrying wheat from all over the Dan- 
ube Basin, as far east as Russia, were 
tied up at the wharves of the mills op- 
erating in the shadows of Buda’s hills. 

The produce of the land supplied 
numerous breweries, sugar refineries, and 
textile plants. The hills of Transyl- 
vania provided the raw materials of 
some metallurgical and chemical indus- 
tries of the region. The petroleum of 
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Rumania gave work to local oil re 
fineries. 

The Bohemian and Moravian parts of 
the Hapsburgs’ Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy furnished the only notable excep- 
tion to the bucolic scene. Those areas 
were highly industrialized, with a variety 
which few other parts of the Continent 
could duplicate, including steel works, 
metallurgy, glass, porcelain, pottery, 
paper, cellulose, shoes, many xinds of 
textiles, beer industry of world-wide 
repute, also spirits, malt, and food- 
stuffs plants. 

This spectacular exception was due 
to many causes. Industrial raw mate- 
rials are stocked in the hills wreathing 
the Bohemian and Moravian plains. 
The region is near Europe’s population 
center, along vital trade arteries, in- 
habited by an industrious and intelli- 
gent population that learns skills with 
great ease. The region was then within 
a large free trade area, the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, which provided not only raw 
materials but also ready-made domestic 
markets and access to foreign customers 
in the great southeastern European hin- 
terland, which had few industries of its 
own. 

Man’s hand lay heavy on that south- 
eastern hinterland, the very name of 
which sounded like a curse—the Bal- 
kans. It was the most exploited of Eu- 
rope’s regions, the battle front of great 
powers playing for high stakes in a 
strategically vital part of the world. In- 
dustries cannot thrive in the firing lines. 
This region was treated by the great 
industrial nations as a Europeen colony 
—Africa in Europe. 


Between two wars 


After the First World War the Haps- 
burg Empire was gone, shattered into 
half a dozen small Succession States. 
Gone was also the aggressive realm of 
the German Kaiser, and gone was the 


empire of Russia’s Czars. The victori- 
ous great powers appeared to be France 
and Britain, interested in the eastern 
scene mostly because of its location as 
a ready-made glacis along the western 
boundaries of the newly created Soviet 
Union, which the West placed beyond 
the pale of international law. 

Now that the great-power pressure 
was relaxed, most of these countries saw 
the time ripe to rush into industrial pro- 
duction. Poland, resurrected from her 
ashes, fell heir to rich industrial re- 
sources of a part of Germany’s Upper 
Silesia and to an important segment of 
Czarist Russia’s industrial realm. Now 
she began to build up new industries 
with great verve. Czechoslovakia con- 
tinued to be the industrial leader of the 
region. Rumania now had the mineral- 
producing hills of Transylvania, in- 
habited by a population which was 
closer to industrialization than the peo- 
ple of the Old Kingdom. New indus- 
tries came into being in “iron, steel, 
metal, wood, paper, chemicals, milling, 
brewing, distilling. Hungary also con- 
tinued building up her industries— 
mostly machinery, hardware, and all 
kinds of textiles. 

Industrialization was desirable in this 
underindustrialized region. It made 
some of these countries less dependent 
upon outsiders, and, above all, should 
have raised their standards of living. 
Unfortunately, a highly undesirable by- 
product of this industrialization devel- 
oped, particularly in Rumania and Hun- 
gary—tvro countries living side by side, 
hating each other with a deep, east- 
ern European hatred. Instead of co- 
ordinating their industrial policies, they 
put up sky-high tariff walls, and moved 
rapidly coward what they hoped would 
become national self-sufficiency. In- 
ordinately high budgets for national de- 
fense acd parasitic bureaucracies bore 
heavily on the taxpayers, and living 
standards remained inexcusably low. 
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Enters the Third Reich 


At that point Hitler appeared on the 
scene. The Nazis had a ready-made 
New Order, under which a scale of 
racial values was co-ordinated with eco- 
nomic activities. Eastern Europe be- 
_ longed in the category of the oestlicher 
Untermensch, eastern subhuman species, 
and was relegated to the status of the 
outcast. This region was to serve the 
Third Reich as the producer of raw ma- 
terials and the consumer of industrial 
goods produced by the German Super- 
man. 

An exception had to be made with 
some parts of this region during the 
Second World War for strategical rea- 
sons. Germany herself was a ready- 
made target for the Allies when they 
achieved air supremacy. The mountains 
of Slovakia and the more outlying parts 
of Poland were not as easily accessible 
to the heavy bombers as the Germanic 
“Heartland,” and some of the more 
vulnerable Nazi industries were cradled 
there. Then the Soviets swept into this 
region. 


REVOLUTIONARY CHANGES 


As soon as the war was over, these 
countries announced two- and three- 
year plans for emergency reconstruction, 
in which industry played a leading role. 
After the completion of these transition 
plans, the long-range projects were an- 
nounced. The first country to announce 
a five-year plan was Yugoslavia—in the 
spring of 1947; Czechoslovakia an- 
nounced her five-year plan in October 
1948, to be followed in quick succession 
by Poland’s six-year plan and by the 
five-year plans of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and, finally, Rumania. 

These countries suffer from all the 
ils with which overpopulated agrarian 
countries are afflicted. The peasants 
make little money, and their standards 
of living are low. Also, their produc- 
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tivity is low. They have no money for 
modern tools, and they have no ambi- 
tion for efficient work. Their health im- 
paired, they easily become apathetic. 

Industrialization provides higher in- 
come, increased standards, improved ini- 
tiative, and higher efficiency. Belgium 
and Switzerland are smaller than most 
of the countries of the eastern belt, 
and yet incomparably more prosperous 
and important at international council 
tables. 

The logical step for a region to move 
from the agrarian stage into the indus- 
trial one was by way of consumer goods 
plants. These plants require more 
hands, and there is an abundance of 
workers, They also require less capital, 
and there is a scarcity of it in these poor 
countries. Consumer goods may be sold 
more easily in the local markets. 

Although this would have been the 
more logical step from a theoretical 


point of view, these countries are tack- - 


ling the heavy industries. They are 
thus following in~the footsteps of the 
Soviet Union at the beginning of the 
five-year-plan system. This is the hard 
way to become industrialized; it im- 
poses great sacrifices upon the people, 
expected to work their way toward a 
long-range goal, rather than labor for 
immediate results. In countries where 
there is not enough capital available 
for such ambitious projects, they can 
be accomplished only by working more 
and getting less, under a super-austerity 
system in which capital is created as 
the plan takes shape. This is how a vast 
agrarian country like Russia became a 
vast industrial country in about a dec- 
ade, instead of generations, as it would 
have taken under the slower plan by 
way of the consumer goods industries. 

This means, too, that the Soviet 
Union either could not or did not want 
to place heavy machinery at the dis- 
posal of its satellites, by means of which 
this arduous road could be avoided 
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Possibly the eastern European countries 
expected the West to furnish them with 
the heavy machinery required to pro- 
ceed to the manufacture of capital goods. 
Past experience must have taught these 
countries that the possession of heavy 
industries places them in a better posi- 
tion. They were completely at the 
mercy of the Reich when they were at 
the mercy of German heavy industry. 


Industrial plans 


The Czech plan stresses metalwork- 
ing industry, within which the focus is 
on the engineering sector, described as 
the chief link. Some very large plants 
are to be erected, such as the steel 
works gt Moravska Ostrava, a large 
chemical combine for coal distillation, 
synthetic oil plants, and four important 
new electric power stations. The “chief 
link” in Poland is crude steel. Two new 
steel plants with annual capacity of 1.5 
million tons each are to be sət up; also 
a large motor vehicle factory in Zeranie. 
In Hungary the accent is an tractors, 
trucks, and the chemical industry. Her 
major projects include a few steel plants, 
a fertilizer factory, and six major power 
stations. ‘The main features of Bul- 
garia’s plan are electric power plants. 
Their capacity is to increase from 64,- 
000 to 200,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The Yugoslav five-year plan provides 
for the disbursement of $5.5 billion at 
the official rate of the dinar (which is 
much higher than its real purchasing 
power). The largest sums are appro- 
priated for electrification, mining, and 
metallurgy, followed by light industries, 
food processing, agricultural equipment, 
and building materials. Large sums are 
set aside for services ancillary to in- 
dustrialization, such as technical educa- 
tion and research, urban construction, 
and transportation. By 1951 Yugo- 
slavia is to produce 2.5 times the coal 
and coke output, 2.5 times the iron ore, 


3 times the steel, 7 times the machine 
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and tool output, 9 times the chemical 
goods, and 450 times the crude oil yield 
of 1939, 

The Hungarian plan makes provisions 
for a five-year investment of 35 billion 
forints (about $3 billion nominally, but 
one-fourth in purchasing power), of 
which fully one-half is earmarked for 
industries and less than 20 per cent for 
agriculture, while the rest is for com- 
munications, housing, and cultural and 
social aims. 

Bulgaria’s five-year plan envisages in- 
dustrial production of 50 billion leva 
(in 1939 prices) by 1953, as compared 
with 23 billion in 1948 and 13 billion in 
1939. By the end of the plan, power 
production is to be 4.5 times that of 
1948 and coal production 200 per cent 
above 1937. 

Comparing all the plans, the Yugo- 
slav p.an provides for a much higher 
increase of manufacturing production 
than the others: 37 per cent per annum 
against 17 per cent for Bulgaria, 13 for 
Hungary, 11 for Poland, and 9 for 
Czechoslovakia. Taking again the en- 
tire area, electric power is to see the 
greatest expansion, followed by steel 
production and chemical goods. Fol- 
lowing the well-known dictum of Lenin 
that socialism is nationalization plus 
electrification, the production of electric 
power at the end of the period covered 
by the plan is to be nearly 4 times the 
prewar level in Hungary, 5 times in Po- 
land, and 8% times in Bulgaria. 

Industrial production at the end of 
the plan period is to be an increase of 
90 per cent over 1949 in Poland, 85 per 
cent in Bulgaria, 60 in Hungary, and 48 
per cent in Czechoslovakia. Even in 
1948, industry contributed a larger per- 
centage to the total commodity value in 
all these countries, save Rumania, than 
it had done ten years before, with the 
greatest relative gain made by Poland. 
There, the index of industrial produc- 
tion was 180 in August 1949, as com- 
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pared with 100 in the base year of 1938. 
Poland plans to invest annually 15 per 
cent of her national income, as com- 
pared with 10 per cent in Hungary and 
20 per cent in Czechoslovakia. 

The great weakness of the industriali- 
zation of eastern Europe is the scarcity 
of capital, as revealed in a study by the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. It shows that the highest 
per capita investment made in eastern 
Europe in 1948 was $9 in Yugoslavia, 
while the corresponding figure in Poland 


~ was $7.50, and as low as $6 in Czecho- 


slovakia and $4 in Hungary. The only 
western country with a figure nearly as 
low was Italy with $10 per head, while 
the Scandinavian countries invested 
three times as much per capita as the 
most prosperous eastern European na- 
tions. 


Liquidation of private owners 


The nationalization of the means of 
production and distribution is the car- 
dinal tenet of Marxist programs, and no 
sooner was the war over than measures 
were taken to transform the program 
into practice. Even non-Communists 
regarded a larger degree of public owner- 
ship as inevitable, and there were sev- 
eral reasons for this belief. Many in- 
dustries of this region had passed into 
Nazi hands during the war; collabora- 
tion had been common on the higher in- 
dustrial levels, and the new regimes 
after the war were disinclined to leave 
these owners alone. It was also con- 
tended that if a new outbreak of fascism 
was to be forestalled, the backbone of 
capitalism had first to be broken. The 
idea was also advanced that in case of a 
hot war between East and West, power- 
ful capitalists in the Soviet sphere would 
be ready-made fifth columnists. 

At first it was believed that only 
larger industrial units would be- nation- 
alized, and the small producers would 
be left alone. In Hungary, for instance, 


the first nationalization law, passed in 
1946, applied only to the largest enter- 
prises, such as the Ganz-Danubius, 
Bauxite, Rima-Muranyi, machine, met- 
allurgical, and steel factories. Two years 
Jater, however, a far more drastic step 
was taken, when all industries employ- 
ing more than a hundred persons were 
taken over by the state. Since most of 
the plants were small, this meant some 
80 per cent of the total. Even more 
radical was the third step, in December 
1949, when all firms employing more 
than five persons were nationalized— 
leaving only the handicraft industries in 
private hands. 

Originally, Czechoslovakia had a com- 
plex set of nationalization rules, based 
on the size of the industries. Today, 
industries employing fewer than fifty 
workers are not nationalized, but this 
is pure theory. In practice, plants em- 
ploying more than twenty persons have 
already been taken over by the state. 
This leaves only some 4 per cent of the 
total in the private sector-——the artisans. 
The same applies to Poland, where all 
factories employing more than fifty in 
single shifts were to be nationalized. 
By 1949 the state owned virtually the 
whole of Poland’s industry except for 
artisans’ and craftsmen’s shops. 

The June 1948 nationalization law of 
Rumania applied to all industries em- 
ploying more than thirty persons. The 
December 1947 law in Bulgaria nation- 
alized all industries except those belong- 
ing to foreigners and to co-operatives. 
Today, nationalization is nearly 100 per 
cent in Bulgaria. 


THe New MANAGEMENT 


In the Communist view, the hench- 
men of the capitalist system are the cor- 
poration managers, and therefore they 
are to be eliminated with great dispatch. 
But even Communists have to admit 
that certain managerial functions re- 
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quire a large measure of skill, and where 
are such skills to be found? ‘They are 
to be acquired only through long periods 
of training, and that is the very thing 
the rank-and-file industrial workers lack. 

The question of management in these 
eastern European countries is a thorny 
one, and the definitive answer to it has 
not been found. However, the very na- 
ture of planned production minimizes 
the importance of the plant manager, 
since the factories operate under proj- 
ects drawn up on the highest levels. It 
is of the utmost importance only that 
the central planning body shall be well 
staffed, and the rest of managerial prob- 
lems can wait on time. 

To take the case of the most highly 
industrialized country in this region, 
Czechoslovakia has a central planning 
body headed by a cabinet member with 
the curious title: “Minister, Head of the 
Planning Institute.” He is the Chief of 
the Economic General Staff, while the 
plant managers are merely field officers 
upon whom devolves the task oi execut- 
ing directives transmitted to them from 
headquarters. 

The problem of individual plant man- 
agement was further minimized in these 
countries by reducing the number of 
operating units, so as to avoid duplica- 
tion of effort and to concentrate on the 
most rational type of work. Even ina 
country like Bulgaria, it was decided to 
reduce the number of industries by one- 
third and possibly one-half. In Czecho- 
slovakia the reduction amounted at first 
to more than 90 per cent, from some 
2,200 major plants to something like 
200. This was too rapid decentraliza- 
tion even under a revolutionary regime, 
and eventually a compromise was 
reached with some 600 industrial plants. 

In all these countries an effort is made 
to find managerial material among the 
workers themselves. Evidently, it takes 
time before a plant worker can be turned 
into a full-fledged executive, since one 
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hears little about spectacular finds. One 
hears considerable about so-called Sta- 
khanovite operatives filling nominal 
managerial positions They are the fig- 
ureheads, while the real managers are 
people with training. ‘These shadow 
managers usually come from other fac- 
tories, sa as not to embarrass their 
workers. 

In Czechoslovakia the trend is toward ` 
reinstating many of the previous man- 
agers. Frequently it is required of them 
that they attend courses dealing with 
Communist ideology. 

The planned economy requires that 
governmental bodies should take the 
responsibilities previously borne by pri- 
vate individuals. It is for this reason 
that the number of ministries in these 
countries has been increasing rapidly. 
In addition to the traditional executive 
departments, such as the Ministry of 
the Interior, there are now also Minis- 
tries of Heavy Industry, Light Industry, 
Internal Commerce, Foreign Trade, 
Electrification, and so forth. 

Whatever advantages a planned eco- 
nomic system may have in theory, ex- ` 
perience in this region reveals that it 
may also have serious drawbacks in 
practice. A good illustration of this is 
the case of coal in Czechoslovakia. 
There was a shortage of it in 1946-47, 
whereupon it was decided to step up 
production at a high priority rate. “This 
was done, and the planning authorities 
found themselves with a large surplus of 
coal on their hands. In the meantime, 
both Britain and Poland had increased 
production and flooded the Czech mar- 
ket, with unwelcome results for the plan. 


SHIFTING OF THE LOCALE 


Under a centrally planned economy 
it is possible to shift the locale of new 
industries. An additional impetus is 
given to this movement by the very fact 
that most of these countries are start- 
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ing from scratch, so there are no tradi- 
tions or vested interests of physical or 
sentimental nature to be considered. 

There was such a transfer of the in- 
dustrial center of gravity in the Soviet 
Union under the five-year plans. The 
original industrial region of Russia was 
in the great triangle of Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, and the Donets region. During thé 
‘last two decades the industrial center 
has been shifting eastward, first toward 
western Siberia and during the war 
farther east and south, including also 
the Soviets’ Central Asiatic Republics. 
The reasons for this shift were, first, 
strategy, and second, a better-balanced 
economic system, drawing on the poten- 
tialities of the vast hinterland. 

Let us see first what is happening in 
eastern Europe as far as the shifting of 
the locales is concerned. 

Again Czechoslovakia arrests our at- 
tention, because a plant transfer: there 
is more significant than in the other 
countries. In that country, the shift 
parallels that of the Soviet—from the 
west to the east. The west of the Re- 
public is the old Bohemian end Mora- 
vian regions, both highly industrialized, 
while the east is the mountainous Slo- 
vakian part of the country. It is those 
beautiful mountains that are homes of 
new industries. One may, perhaps, find 
a parallel in the shifting of American 
industries from New England toward 
the south. 

Close to one-third `of the existing 
Czechoslovak industries may have been 
transferred into Slovakia, and new in- 
dustries are constantly being opened up 
in that area. Most of the plants require 
a limited degree of specialization, while 
other transfers are belated executions of 
prewar plans. Textiles form one of the 
mass production industries moving into 
the Slovak hills, while an entirely differ- 
ent type of industry is aircrait produc- 
tion. Some of the oldest established 
specialties of the country, such as glass, 


porcelain, and costume jewelry, are so 
deeply rooted in their pioneering soil 
that they show little desire to budge. 

The reasons for this shifting are eco- 
nomic, ideological, political, and pos- 
sibly strategical. The Slovak country- 
side is exceptionally beautiful, but it 
has not managed to turn natural scenery 
into a mass production export article, as 
Switzerland has done. Beautiful scen- 
ery is usually very poor soil, and that is 
exactly the case in Slovakia. Also, that 
region is backward, having been under 
Magyar rule for a thousand years, and 
the Magyars’ motto was “The Slovak 
is not human.” 

Shifting the industries to Slovakia is 
thus part of an eastern European Point 
Four Program to relieve the economic 
condition of a backward region. Swit- 
zerland has shown the world that it is 
feasible for a poor country to become 
rich. This is the economic reason. 

The Slovaks are anti-Communists, 
without any of the progressive ideas of 
the more western regions. They are de- 
voted to their Roman Catholic or Uniat 
Churches, and there is not in their midst 
any of the Hussite reform tradition of 
the Czechs. Bringing these industries 
into their mountains, the Prague regime 
attempts to transplant Communism. 
The new industries are expected to in- 
crease the income of these mountain 
people, and thus their living standards. 
Higher living standards are to be closely 
linked to the plant transfer and those 
who are responsible for the shift—the 
Communists. Besides, Communist in- 
doctrination is far more effective in fac- 
tories than in the scattered villages of 
the Carpathian peaks. These are the 
ideclogical and political reasons. 

The transferred industries are now 
near the borders of the Soviet Union, 
along railway lines the importance of 
which is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
Settling aircraft factories in the -Slo- 
vakian mountains is also probably a 
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security measure. This is the strategic 
reason. 

A large measure of shifting of the 
locale has taken place also in Hungary. 
There the general directions of the trans- 
fer have been toward the east, the north- 
east, and the south. The city of De- 
brecen, right in the heart of the Hun- 
garian puszta, steppe, is to develop into 
a major industrial center. Another in- 
dustrial city. is to be Misko-c, on the 
road to Russia. Near the town of 
Mohács, on the Danube, to the south 
of the capital, there is to. be a large in- 
dustrial combine of steel, coal, and coke. 


Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia 


The reasons advanced for this change 
are also numerous. The Hungarian 
capital is said to be overindustrialized, 
while the rest of the country is under- 
industrialized. In Hungary about 200,- 
000 peasants could not benefit from the 
distribution of the land because there 
was not enough land available to be dis- 
tributed. Industries, with their higher 
wages, are to compensate the landless 
peasants for their loss. 

The Hungarian peasant is probably 
the most anti-Communist creature of 
creation. The Catholic Church has been 
very strong in the land, and the village 
priest is the head of a small universe. 
In the interwar period, Communism in 
all forms—no matter how diluted—was 
outlawed in Hungary. This was the 
only European country which had a 
Communist regime after the First World 
War, and its downfall was followed by 
a rabidly anti-Communist, semifascist 
rule, which succeeded in turning Com- 
munism into the béte noire af creation. 
Industrial centers are ready-made Com- 
munist centers, and bringing them into 
the plains, the Government hopes to 
counteract the influence of the anti- 
Communist indoctrination and of the 
priest. 

Some of the new industries, such as 


the Mohács combine, are situated along 
important trade routes and in close 
proximity to their raw material supplies. 

Polard presents a similar picture as 
far as the shifting of industrial locale is 
concerned. Her six-year plan provides 
for the development of the hitherto un- 
developed northern and eastern parts of 
the country. There the industries will 
be closer to the Soviets’ vigilant eyes, 
besides tuning up the slow-moving life 
of the great Polish plains. 

The Yugoslav plan provides for in- 
dustries dispersed in the most backward 
regions of the Federal Republic, mostly 
in Bosnia, Macedonia, and Montenegro. 
In the past, industries were built in and 
near the larger cities of the country and 
along trunk railway lines. 


THE COMECON 


In January 1949 a meeting of several 
eastern European countries took place 
in Moscow, at which the Council of 
Mutual Economic Aid, popularly known 
as the “Comecon,” was set up, with the 
avowed object of pooling the economic 
experiences of the members, affording 
mutual technical assistance, and grant- 
ing aid in raw materials, food, equip- 
ment, and machinery. The Comecon 
embraced trade and agriculture as well 
as industry. Its original members were 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and the Soviets. Later, 
Albania also joined the group. Yugo- 
slavia remained outside, because of the 
Tito-Cominform feud, and Finland man- 
aged to keep out of the satellite ranks 
altogether. 

It was subsequently announced that 
the supreme organ of the Council was 
the General Meeting, to be convoked 
regularly in the member countries’ capi- 
tals. A Permanent Secretariat with 
headquarters in Moscow was established 
to exercise administrative functions, and 
it seems to be safe to assume that what- 
ever power the Council yields is far 
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more in the hands of the Secretariat 
than of the General Meeting. It is still 
safer to assume that the last word is 
usually said by the Kremlin. 

The Comecon was meant to be the 
Soviets’ answer to the Marshall plan of 
the West. For that reason, the Come- 
con is also known as the Molotov plan. 

It is not easy to say whether the 
Council is an effective and growing or- 
ganization. One of the supreme virtues 
of Communism is supposed to be the 
possibility of international planning in 
such a way as to maximize the benefits 
of the division of labor on a global scale. 
Under this system every region would 
specialize in the type of work for which 
it is best suited. This would exclude the 
dispersal of effort and wasteful duplica- 
tion, and would enable the people of the 
world to concentrate on what would be 
the common good of the largest possible 
number of people. Such international 
economic co-operation would be expected 
also to remove the most important cause 
of wars—the struggle for raw materials 
and markets. 

The Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope of the United Nations holds the 
view that there has not been much in- 
ternational planning in eastern Europe. 
On the contrary, industrial plans were 
drawn up individually. Only in the case 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia did the 
Commission find signs of co-ordinated 
industrial development. The Commis- 
sion noted that the two countries were 
jointly developing the important indus- 
trial region of Teschen on both sides of 
the boundary, were developing the har- 
bor of Szczecin, and were allocating pro- 
duction in a number of branches of the 
engineering industry between the two 
countries. 

It seems also evident that long-run 
plans envisage an economic co-operation 
of these two countries under which Po- 
land will concentrate on steel, and 
Czechoslovakia on engineering indus- 


f 


tries. Thus, Poland will import Czech 
engineering products, while the Czechs 
will import Polish steel. l 

‘Obviously, the Soviet Union would 
like to have the economic activities of 
these countries co-ordinated far more 
fully. It may try to accomplish this 
through the allocation of investment 
goods originating in Russia. However, 
it is hard to co-ordinate actions deeply 
rooted in the national ways. The Krem- 
lin seems to have,tried to convince the 
Yugoslavs that their best course would 
be to concentrate on the extractive in- 
dustries, in which the South Slavs have 
a great comparative advantage. We 
know what a whirlwind the Russians 
reaped, and that experience may have. 
been a lesson to them. 


Obstacles to technical assistance 


Some of the eastern European coun- 
tries have a far greater technical know- 
how than the others, and it could be 
employed to good advantage in some of 
the other countries. Yugoslavia is not 
a highly developed industrial country, 
but she is far ahead of Albania. She, 
therefore, gave her technical- experience 
to that country. She no longer does 
that, since the two countries belong to 
two different worlds. It appears that 
Albania may now draw upon some So- 
viet industrial experience. 

Each of the satellite countries is en- 
gaged in ambitious projects of industrial 
development, and that alone renders the 
exchange of industrial experience well- 
nigh impossible. Besides, how would a 
Rumanian worker feel if he had a Hun- 
garian foreman, or vice versa? ‘The 
Soviet father may watch over his flock 
of naughty children, but he cannot be 
present in every single plant. 

Soviet management plays a part in 
the joint companies which the Russians 
have set up in these countries, such as, 
for instance, the Soviet-Rumanian Oil 
Company and the Soviet-Hungarian 
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Danubian Navigation Company. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Rus- 
sians could teach the Hungarians much 
about Danubian navigation, or, even if 
this were feasible, whether the super- 


patriotic Hungarians would accept such 
teaching in good grace. For an ap- 
praisal of the importance of the “Come- 
con,” time must be given an opportunity 
to provide the documentation. 
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Changing Status of the Peasant in Eastern Europe 


By Irwin T. SANDERS 


LTHOUGH there are marked dif- 
ferences in nationality, religion, 
and type of agriculture among the peas- 
ants of eastern Europe,’ there is never- 
theless a basic unity, a traditional peas- 
ant way of doing things, that makes 
generalization possible. There is every- 
where the same love of the land, a mys- 
tical attachment which tends to color 
the peasant’s waking moments. His so- 
ciety is family-centered, village-oriented, 
conservatively clinging to traditional 
patterns of co-operation, recreation, re- 
ligion, and rude agricultural techniques.’ 
His standard of living is low, not be- 
cause he prefers it that way but because 
he lacks sufficient cash income to pro- 
vide better conditions and lives too pre- 
carious an existence on his scattered 
strips of land to afford himself the lux- 
ury of experimentation with new tech- 
niques. His way of life, with its re- 
spect for old age, its credo of masculine 
supremacy, its emphasis upon self-sub- 
sistence, was being changed even before 
World War II. Centralized govern- 
ments, interested in rural uplift and in 
creating a deeper chauvinism, began to 
affect the villager directly in many new 
ways.* S 
1 For purposes of this article eastern Europe 
includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czecheslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
The Baltic States are omitted because they are 
part of the U.S S.R. 
2E. deS. Brunner, I. T. Sanders, and D. 
Ensminger (Eds), Farmers of the World 
(New York, 1945), Chap. V, “The Charac- 
teristics of a Peasant Society”; C. von Dietze, 
“Peasantry,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sci- 
ences (New York, 1937), Vol VI, pp. 48-52. 
3 Doreen Warriner, The Economics of Peas- 
ant Farming, London, 1939 
tI, T. Sanders, Balkan Village (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1949), pp. 161- 
82. 


PREWAR AGRARIANISM 


But the usually inarticulate peasants 
have had their ardent spokesmen. Peas- 
ant parties in most of the eastern Euro- 
pean countries after World War I made 
agrarianism an important political force. 
From time to time the Peasant Party 
won control of the government for brief 
periods, and always sought to work out 
programs of distributing the land more 
widely to the peasants, in keeping with 
the slogan, “The land belongs to those 
who till it.” 


Through the land reform legislation, 
eastern Europe became predominantly a 
region of peasant farming. Land reform 
did not, of course, create the peasant class, 
for in many sections of Poland and in 
Bohemia a large proportion of the land 
was already owned by peasants before 
1914. ... In these countries, Land Re- 
form meant a strengthening of the peasant ` 
class as compared with the aristocracy, 


_ rather than the creation of a new class. 


Serbia and Bulgaria were almost en- 
tirely peasant countries before 1914, 
and had never really experienced feud- 
alism of the western type. 


5 Roval Institute of International Affairs, 
Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the 
Aegean (London, 1944), p. 58. For other 
-background material see G. M. Dimitrov, 
‘Agrarianism,” European Ideologies, Feliks 
Gross, Ed, New York, 1948; International 
Peasant Union Bulletin, Washington, D. C., 
Jan 1950 on; Robert Kerner (Ed.), Cszechko- 
slovakia, Berkeley, 1940; David Mitrany, The 
Land and the Peasant in Rumania, London, 
1930; Wilbert E. Moore, Economic Demog- 
raphy of Eastern and Southeastern Europe 
(Geneva, 1945), pp. 210-54; Boleslaw Przed- 
pelski, Agricultural Extension Education in 
Poland, 1918-1939, New York, 1948; Hugh 
Seton-Watson, Eastern Europe Between the 
Wars, 1918-1941, Cambridge, 1946. 
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Only in the Old Kingdom of Roumania, 
in the territories transferred from Hungary 
to the Succession States (Croatia, Slovakia, 
Transylvania) and in Bessarabia, did the 
Land Reform have an essentially revolu- 
tionary significance. In Roumania 50 per 
cent of the land was transferred, so that 
the bulk of the farm population, who had 
formerly worked as share croppers on the 
big estates, became independent peasants, 
gaining thereby an entirely new social 
status. In Slovakia and Croatia about a 
quarter of the Jand was redistributed, and 
large numbers of farm labourers were 
settled on land which had previously be- 
longed to Hungarian magnates. ‘There, 
too, the character of rural life radically 
changed.® 


But in Hungary the big estates still 
dominated until World War D, and the 
landowners, intensely hostile to any 
peasant movement, opposed even moder- 
ate land reforms. Accordingly, 800,000 
landless peasants lived in abject poverty.’ 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE LAND IN RUSSIA 


Then, too, one must bring to the 
analysis of rural change in eastern Eu- 
rope an understanding of the Russian 
experience with nationalization of the 
land. It is significant that although the 
division of the estates in Russia was 
popularly received and already initiated 
before the Bolsheviks took over, the ac- 
ceptance of the collective farm (kol- 
khoz) spread slowly until -zuthlessly 
pushed by the authorities in 1929-30. 
According to Will Lissner, only 4 per 
cent of peasant holdings had been col- 
lectivized by July 1, 1929, 21 per cent 
by January 20, 1930, 58 per cent by 
March 10, 1930, and 93.6 per cent eight 
years later (1938). The state farm 

8 Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
op. cit. note 5 supra 

t Today and Yesterday (Budapest, 1949), p. 
5; also see British Survey Handbooks, No. 4, 
Hungary, Cambridge, 1945. 

8 Will Lissner, “Land Socialization in Soviet 


Agriculture, 1917-1949,” American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, Oct. 1949. 


(sovkhoz) is another important element 
of Soviet land policy, since it is sup- 
posed to serve as a model farm, makes 
use of many otherwise unemployed agri- 
cultural workers, but most of all applies 
the organization and techniques of in- 
dustry to farming. Through the sov- 
khoz a peasant is made into a wage 
worker. By looking to the Russian past, 
one gets a lead into eastern Europe’s 
agrarian future.’ 


~ Tere CHANGING SCENE TODAY 


To summarize, then, the cataclysmic 
changes occurring today must therefore 
be seen in the light of very definite 
traits from the past (the traditional 
peasant society) and the trends which 
have resulted partly from active agrari- 
anism but also from the increasing cen- 
tralization of government leading up to 
World War II. And, if we are to read 
the signs of the times aright with the 
emergence of Communism as the new 
force in eastern Europe, an understand- 
ing of what the Russian peasant went 
through is extremely important. Al- 
though many Balkan peasants of 1950 
are quite different from the Russian 
peasant of 1917, the purposes and re- 
solve of their Moscow-oriented leaders 
are just the same as those held by the 


9 Cyril Bryner, “The Peasant in the Soviet 
Union,” Forum, Sept. 1949; Naum Jasny, The 
Socialized Agriculture of the USSR., Stan- 
ford, 1949; Lazar Volin, “Peasant Household 
Under the Mir and the Kolkhoz in Modern 
Russian History,” Cultural Approach to His- 
tory, Caroline F. Ware, Ed, New York, 1940; 
idem, “Agrarian Collectivism in the Soviet 
Union,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 
XLV, Oct. and Dec. 1937; idem, “Russian 
Peasant and Serfdom,” Agricultural History, 
Vol 17, Jan. 1943; Alexander Vucinich, “The 
Kolkhoz: Its Social Structure and Develop- 
ment,” American Slavic and East European 
Review, Feb. 1949; “Collective Farming in the 
U.S.S.R.: Postwar Consolidation of Control,” 
World Today, Nov. 1948; Vladimir Zenzinov, 
“The Destinies of the Russian Peasantry,” Eu- 
ropean Ideologies, Feliks Gross, Ed., New 
York, 1948. 
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leaders of the Russian October Revolu- 
tion. Bending resisting peasants to an 
inexorable program is the task which 
the Communist governments now face 
in eastern Europe. To see how they are 
succeeding, we must first examine the 
peasant’s changed relationship to the 
land, the initial point of which is the 
Reform Law launched almost as soon as 
the current regime of each country 
came into power. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF THE LAND 


Since the reform was basically the 
same for all the Communist-controlled 
countries, considerable attention will be 
given as a case study to Poland, the first 
to announce a postwar land reform de- 
cree. Then brief mention will be made 
of other countries in the order in which 
they put the reforms into effect. 


Poland 


On September 6, 1944, the Lublin 
government decreed the division of all 
estates over 50 hectares in central Po- 
land and over 100 hectares in western 
districts, except those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, into plots averaging 
about 5 hectares each.*° In addition, 
all land held by Germans or “traitorous” 
Poles was confiscated. Actually, before 
the decree was passed, many peasants, 
under the urging of workers sent out from 
party headquarters in the cities, were 
taking things into their own hands and 
appropriating the land which they and 
their fathers before them had worked.“ 
According to the decree they had to pay 
the equivalent of one year’s harvest 
for this land, and had ten years to pay 
if they already had some land, or twenty 
years if they had previously been land- 

16Qne hectare equals 2.471 acres. Some- 
times this is roughly calculated at 2.5 acres,’ 
-~ which accounts at times for minor discrep- 
ancies in figures. Hectares are used through- 
out this article. : 

11 Anna Louise Strong, J Saw the New Po- 
land (Boston, 1946), Chap. VOL 


less agricultural workers. The registra- 
tion and distribution was in the hands 
of district (volost) committees consist- 
ing of the landless or poor peasants.?? 
In the beginning, it seemed that the 
payments which the peasants made for 
their land would go into a land fund 
for the purpose of compensating the 
large owners; but the net effect has been 
confiscation without compensation. 

In March 1945, all forest hunting 
preserves exceeding 25 hectares were 
nationalized. Here again the owners 
were supposedly paid. 

According to Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, 
the Polish peasant leader in exile, 


`The Lublin government seized 3,111,745 
hectares from the larger landowners. ‘This 
figure included 980,451 hectares of forest 
That left 2,131,284 [stc] hectares for land 
reform. Of this latter figure, 456,614 hec- 
tares were turned over to schools of agri- 
culture, experimental work, and Commu- 
nist Self-help peasant organizations. From 
the day the land began to be divided until 
May 12, 1947 some 221,354 existing farms 
received 390,455 hectares of new land, and 
157,967 new farms were created out of 
734,62 hectares 14 


A later report as of January 1, 1948 
raises the number of families helped to 
402,000 and indicates that 


out of a total of 3,183,000 hectares ex- 
propriated up to January 1, 1948 roughly 
1,198,000 were distributed to individual 
peasants (47.7 per cent to farm workers, 
17.7 to landless peasants, the remainder to 


12R Levin, “Land Reform in Hungary, 
Rumania, and other Countries,” Planovo 
Khozaistvo, No. 4, 1945. (Unpublished trans- 
lation from Russian by Theodora Mills, Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S.DA., 
Washington ) 

18N Pukhlov, “The Reorganization of 
Agriculture in the People’s Democracies,” 
Voprosy Ekonomiki, No. 10, 1949, p. 29. 
(Unpublished translation from Russian by 
Viera P. Morse, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, US.DA, Washington.) 

14 Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, The Rape of Po- 
land (New York, 1948), pp 219-20. 
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increase the existing dwarf, small, and 
medium-sized farm). In addition, more 
than 623,000 families were reported settled 
in the “recovered territories” as of January 
1, 1948.15 | 


This would mean that not more than 
10 per cent, possibly even less, of Po- 
land’s arable land was actually turned 
over as private property to the peas- 
antry, assuming of course that the ma- 
jority of the families resettled in the 
“recovered territories” are being formed 
into collectives or are working on state- 
owned farms and receive little land to 
call their own. 

What, then, have been the social con- 
sequences of this reform? Mikolajczyk 
claims that the actual reform was very 
minor, that the agricultural structure 
of Poland remained about the same, and 
that only the number of small farms in- 
creased. He fails to stress the point that 
the landed aristocracy has disappeared, 
and with it a paternalism honored by 
tradition. Fora while at least, the peas- 
ants, particularly the landless workers 
and those with small holdings, will feel 
that they have a more important place 
than formerly. Such psychological ef- 
fects are hard to measure, and their 
outcomes hard to predict. But it is evi- 
dent that the paternalism of the land- 
lord is being replaced by the paternalism 
of the state, a move made easier as the 
peasants lose patience with trying to 
make a living on very small, uneconomic 
units. In other words, the land reform 
in Poland has accomplished political 
rather than economic ends, since redis- 
tribution itself does not solve the basic 
causes of agricultural inefficiency or re- 
lieve overpopulation. In the words of 
one writer, ` 


A fully satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem of agriculture in Poland cannot pos- 


16 Samuel L Sharp and Laura Metzger, 
“Industry and Agriculture in Eastern Europe: 
O Agriculture,” Foreign Policy Reports, April 
1, 1950. . 


sibly be found only in dividing up the few 
remaining larger estates, the more so as 
this process has gone on uninterruptedly 
since the end-of the last war [i.e., World 
War I]. It is far more important to inte- 
grate, or, by employing other means, to 
improve the position of undersized hold- 
ings so as to assure their owners a decent 
living. The number of people actually em- 
ployed in agriculture in Poland was 191 
per square mile of cultivated land, this fig- 
ure being one of the highest in Europe.** 


Apparently the Polish reform law set 
the pattern, for in quick succession the 
national liberation governments of other 
countries passed laws or issued execu- 
tive decrees that were essentially the 
same. The year 1945, so full of social 
convulsions, witnessed land reform de- 
crees in Hungary (March 15), Rumania 
(March 22), Czechoslovakia (June 21), 
Albania (August 12), and Yugoslavia 
(August 23). Bulgaria’s land owner- 
ship law was passed on March 12, 1946. 
Without going into the details of each 
law, it may be of interest to note the 
respects in which they differed from the 
Polish law. 


Hungary 


In Hungary there was a graduated 
scale of axpropriation: those owning 570 
hectares lost all; those with from 57 to 
570 hectares lost all above 57, and 
within 30 kilometers of the capital, all 
land above 28 hectares had to be given 
up. There was compensation provided; 
the peasants had the same payment pro- 
visions as in the Polish law, unre- 
stricted transfer was forbidden for ten 
years, and the administration of the 
reform was left in the hands of village 
committees elected by the peasants at 


16 Feliks Bochenski, The Economic Struc- 
ture of Poland (Birkenhead, nd), p. 12. 
Also see William John Rose, Poland, Old and 
New (London, 1948), pp 295-96, United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization, Re- 
port of the FAO Mission for Poland, Wash- 
ington, 1948, 
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public meetings of claimants to the 
land.” The reform was considered fn- 
ished by May 1, 1945. An important 
feature was the expropriation of church 
properties in Hungary along with other 
estates, ° whereas in Poland church 
lands were not touched until very re- 
cently. 

The expropriated and distributed area 
totaled 3,222,035 hectares, which in- 
cluded 1,905,921 hectares (59.2 per 
cent) of arable land; 316,505 hectares 
(9.8 per cent) of pasture; 809,133 hec- 
_tares (25.1 per cent) of forests; and 
190,476 hectares (5.9 per cent) of other 
land.1® The forests were kept by the 


state for public purposes, but this arable’- 


land, comprising 28 per cent of all the 
arable land in Hungary, was distributed 
to 642,000 agricultural tenants and 
workers or peasants with small holdings. 
Leland Stowe points out that the 
widespread distribution is the most 
striking feature of the land reform. 


Since Hungarian peasants average four or 
five children to a family, this means that a 
revolutionary change has been effected in 
the lives of well over 4,000,009 persons. 
More than half of Hungary’s entire popula- 
tion, then, is directly concerned with the 
sweeping redistribution of tillable land.2° 


As a negative comment on the land 
reform, Andrew Gyorgy writes: 


Although the land reform succeeded in 
breaking the power of the feudal latifundis, 
it did not solve all of Hungary’s agricul- 
tural problems. The new beneficiaries con- 
tributed little to the increase of national 


17 R. Levin, op. cit. note 12 supra. 

18 Roman Catholic properties in Hungary 
are said to have totaled 538,000 hectares, in 
Today and Yesterday (Budapest, 1949), p. 27. 

18 Information supplied by Mrs. Pauline 
Michael, Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, who wnites that her data corroborate 
the figures used by Alexander Eckstein in his 
article in the Journal of Farm Economics, 
August 1949. 

20 Leland Stowe, “Hungary’s Agrarian Revo- 
lution,” Foreign Affairs, April 1947, p. 490. 


production, for many of them were—and 
still are—in desperate need of agricultural 
equipment and implements....It will 
certainly be long before agriculture recov- 
ers; in the meantime, a full-fledged recon- 
struction of national industry is the prin- 
cipal postwar problem as well as the key 
to recovery. 


~ 


The land reform generated conflicts be- 
tween Church and state, between the ex- 
gentry whose estates were expropriated 
and the new peasant landholders who now 
had property but no equipment.?? 


Rumania 


Rumania’s land decree followed that 
of Hungary by one week. In announce- 
ing it the official spokesman pointed out 
that agriculture was to be based on 
strong, sound, productive farms which 
were the personal property of those who 
owned them.?”? This was the theme song 
of all of the liberation governments in 
the early days, and particularly in Ru- 
mania where the land reform was tied 
in with the attempt to influence a fa- 
vorable vote at the November 1946 na- 
tional election. It also had the feature, 
written into the decrees of other coun- 
tries, that gardens would be set up near 
towns and industrial centers to supply 
workers, artisans, and employees. The 
maximum size of private holdings was 
set at 50 hectares, although in 1949 even 
this amount was taken away from those 
who had formerly had large holdings, on 
the grounds that they were continuing 
to exploit the peasantry.” 

In pursuing its policy of taking the 
land from the large owners and placing 
it in the hands of the agricultural 
workers, tenants, and small owners, the 


21 Andrew Gyorgy, Governments of Dan- 
nubian Europe (New York, 1949), pp. 132, 136. 

22 R, Levin, op. cit. note 12 supra. 

28 Robert Westgate, “Rumania’s New Land 
Reform,” The New Central European Ob- 
server, Vol. II, No. 6, March 19, 1949. 
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government expropriated about 1,400,- 
000 hectares, distributing about 1,100,- 
000 hectares of this to approximately 
900,000 peasants.” Assuming this lat- 
ter figure to represent the arable land 
taken over, it would represent about 11 
per cent of all such land in the country.** 


Csechoslovakta 


The postwar Czechoslovak agrarian 
reform was carried out in three stages. 
The decree of June 21, 1945 confiscated 
the land and property of Germans, Hun- 
garians, and enemies of the country, 
and was an important means of expell- 
ing many of these minorities from the 
country. As in the case-of the other re- 
forms described, the lands went into a 
National Land Fund, organized in the 
Ministry of Agriculture. According to 
the decree of July 11, 1947, revising the 
“land reform” of 1919, additional acre- 
age went into this fund. The third stage 
was marked by the decree of March 21, 
1948, according to which 50 hectares 
was the maximum size of land property 
allowed.?® In other words, the Czecho- 
slovak Government waited until 1948 to 
reduce the larger peasant holdings, thus 
obtaining more land to give to the dis- 
advantaged agricultural groups. Com- 
pensation to the former owners and pay- 
ment by the new owners followed the 
provisions of the Polish law. 


24 Aspects of the Peasant Problem in the 
Rumanian People’s Republic, Bucharest, 1948; 
Al. Cretzianu, “Statement Before the Eastern 
- Discussion Group of the Council on Foreign 
Relations,” Dec. 1949 (unpublished); R. H 
Markham, Rumania Under the Soviet Yoke, 
Boston, 1949; L. Zaidman, “Agrarian Reform 
in Rumania,” The New Central European 
Observer, Vol. TI, Nos. 22 and 23, Oct. 29 
and Nov. 12, 1949. 

35 Available statistics fail to specizty what 
types of areas the total numbers include. 

38 N Pukhlov, op cit note 13 supra, p. 30; 
see also “Agrarian Reform,” Slavonic En- 
cyclopasdia, J. S. Roucek, Ed., New York, 
1949, 


By the 1945 decree alone the land 


‘fund acquired 930,000 hectares of arable 


Jand from the owners of German nation- 
ality in Bohemia and Moravia, and 140, 
000 belonging to Magyar and German 
owners in Slovakia.?” All told, the Gov- 
ernment took in a total of 4,326,000 
hectares of land, of which over 2,500,- 
000 hectares were distributed among the 
peasants. This was approximately 
18 to 19 per cent of the arable land in 
Czechoslovakia. John Gunther writes 
that 


from time to time, parcels of ten or even 
five hectares are “passed out like rain 
checks,” as I heard it put; the government 
gains doubly by this process, because in 
the first place the original owner does not 
get adequate compensation, and second the 
authorities extract a healthy price from 
those to whom the new plots are assigned.?® 


Yugoslavia 


Although the Yugoslav agrarian re- 
form law limited holdings to a maxi- 
mum of from 20 to 35 hectares of arable 
land, depending upon family numbers 
and soil fertility, the practical effect has 
been to place the ceiling at about 20 
hectares. Church lands have been re- 
distributed, as have many of the farms 
abandoned by the Volksdeutsche who 
lived before the war in the rich Voivo- 
dina, a part of northern Yugoslavia. 
Altogether, from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
arable land in the country changed 
hands, much of it in the fertile regions. 
The land fund, consisting of all con- 
fiscated areas, amounted to about 1,000,- 
000 hectares. Of this, about 800,000 
hectares were distributed among 360,- 
000 families by 1947, the remainder 

27 “Czechoslovakia,” The Statesman’s Year 
Book, 1948. 

28 These ere Pukhlov’s figures and may be 
a little high, even though the first figure must 
comprise forests and so forth, as well as 
arable land. 


29 John Gunther, Behind the Curtain (New 
York, 1948), p. 231. 
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being used for state farms and other 
purposes.°° 


One of the striking features of the re- 


form was Tito’s attempt to settle the 
mountain people from the food-deficit 
areas of Bosnia and Montenegro on the 
better land of the plains. Accustomed 
to sheep raising rather than crop farm- 
ing, they soon earned the epithet of 
“earth-butchers,”’ and were rather read- 
ily inclined to agree to collectivization 
after a halfhearted try at general 
farming." 


Albania 


The first Communist government in 
the postwar Balkans was set up by the 
Albanian Workers’ Party while the Eu- 
ropean campaign was still being waged. 
This group nationalized industry, banks, 
and foreign trade, and in other ways 
behaved quite foreign to the feudal, 
tribal society of Albania. About 200 
persons owned two-thirds of the land 
before 1939, and the state controlled 
about 49,400 hectares of fertile land be- 
tween the Shkumbi and Voiusa Rivers, 
despite agrarian reforms initiated in 
1930 and 1937. After World War II 
these private and state holdings, as well 
as those of the church, were expropriated 
and distributed to the extent of 320,000 
hectares to about 200,000 individuals, or 
one-quarter of the farming population. 
This equals roughly one-half of all the 
arable land in Albania. The limiting 
maximum of ownership was set at 20 
hectares for persons cultivating the land 
by their own labor; others could own 
7 bectares.*? 


30 Wiliam Kling, “The New Yugoslav 
Economy: A Brief Survey,” unpublished 
manuscript; F. Gervasi, “Tito’s Revolution is 
Unique,” New Republic, Dec. 12, 1949, p. 14. 

31 New York Times, Nov. 12, 1946. 

82 Emil Lengyel, “Albania,” The Americana 
1949 Annual (New York, 1949), pp. 22-24; 
E. O. Hauser, “Red Rape of Albania,” The 
Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 26, 1949, p 118; 
S. Borzenko and P. Rozhdestvensky, “Fifth 


~ 


Bulgarta 


Bulgaria, like its neighboring satel- 
lites of Russia, had to conform to the 
style of having a land reform, even 
though there were no large estates to be 
confiscated nor any numerous enemy mi- 
norities to surrender their holdings to a 
national land fund. What was done was 
to lower the maximum size of holding to 
20 hectares for the country as a whole, 
which contrasts rather strikingly with 
the 50-hectare allowance for some of the 
other countries. But even this maneu- 
ver, coupled with other land acquired in 
1948 by confiscation from private indi- 
viduals and various organizations, gave 
the land fund in all only about 200,000 
hectares. Of this; 125,197 hectares (2 
to 3 per cent of all arable Jand in the 
country) were given to the 126,738 
poorer peasants, and the rest transferred 
to state farms, newly created livestock 
farms, farm labor co-operatives, and the 
like? As we shall see later, this re- 
form, rather than being directed against 
a landed gentry, was against the efficient 
peasant, in a move toward collectiviza- 
tion. Recent legislation in Bulgaria, as 
in most of the other satellite countries, 
forbids rental payment for land in kind, 
as well as the use of hired labor in work- 
ing leased land. 


Anniversary of the Albanian Republic,” 
Pravda, Nov. 30, 1949 (CDSP, Vol. I:49); 
N. Pukhlov, op. cit. note 13 supra 

38 There is some discreparcy in the pub- 
lished statistics of Bulgarian land reform. 
Pukhlov (op. cit. note 13 sugra) says 165,000 
hectares have been given to 127,000 peasants; 
Sharp and Metzger (op cit. note 15 supra) 
report as of April 1, 1950, 120,000 hectares 
distributed. The data used above are from 
V. Starodubrovskaya, “Formation of Farm 
Labor Cooperatives in Bulgaria,’ Sotsialist- 
icheskoye Selskoye Kkhosyaistvo, No. 8, Au- 
gust 1949 (Current Digest of Soviet Press, 
Vol. 1.37) These figures correspond closely 
with statement reported by Tass from Sofiya 
to Pravda and ZJIsvesttya, Dec. 16, 1949 
(CDSP, Vol. 1:51). 
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Errects oF LAND REFORMS 


Some of the economic effects of the 
land reforms can best be seen by noting 
what proportion of a country’s arable 
land was actually turned over to the 
poorer peasants as their own private 
property. Albania led the list with 
about 50 per cent; Hungary followed 
with about 28 per cent; then Czecho- 
slovakia with 15 to 20 per cent; Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia varied from 
10 to 15 per cent; and Bulgaria, with 
no estates to confiscate, distributed only 
2 to 3 per cent of its arable land to new 
peasant owners. 

These figures bear out the contention 
of the agrarian leaders that most of the 
countries, with the exception of Albania 
and Hungary, were well on their way to 
settling the problem of land reform be- 
fore the war. These percentages, it 
must be remembered, do not include 
the total amount of land (pastures, 
forests, and so forth) taken over by the 
state, but rather the proportion of arable 
land entering into new peasant proprie- 
torship. Expulsion of large minority 
groups, such as the Germans, had some 
bearing on the degree of redistribution 
which occurred. 

But although the economic results 
have not been revolutionary, important 
political purposes have been served by 
the reform: 

1. It eliminated the Jandlord class. 
These privileged few were considered 
dangerous to the “new order” because of 
their orientation toward the West and 
because of their desire to maintain the 
status quo. Just as other forms of 
wealth (securities, factories, mines) were 
being nationalized, so some parallel ac- 
tion involving wealth in land could be 
expected which would eliminate all 
privileges which had previously existed. 

2. The agrarian reform rewarded the 
faithful. Those who had supported the 
new regime were given preferential treat- 


ment in the sense of being listed first 
as eligible to receive land. 

3. It helped win the support of many 
who were disadvantaged and economi- 
cally insecure. They were permitted to 
take over fields from the wealthy, and 
thus felt that a new day was dawning 
for them. As a Russian writer put it: 
“The peasantry of these countries will 
value highly these regimes which have 
given them land and will champion them 
should the reactionaries try again to 
seize control of the country and to take 
the land away from the peasants.” ** 

4. Some observers, skeptical of the 
present regimes, suggest a sinister mo- 
tive behind the reform, pointing out 
that, though heralded as a move toward 
giving the land to those who till it, it 
really is an essential step toward col- 
lectivization. The land, it is claimed, 
has purpcsely been divided among so 
many families that the small farms will 
eventually prove economically unprofit- 
able and the new owners will be ready 
later on to join the co-operative farms 
as a way out of their difficulties.®° 


LAND REFORM ABOUT COMPLETED 


We can safely conclude that the land- 
reform pbase of Soviet agrarian policy 
in eastern Europe has been almost com- 
pleted. The government may devise 
ways of taking over more land by reduc- 
ing the maximum number of hectares an 
individual may possess, church lands in 
Poland may be appropriated in their 
entirety, and the property of anyone 
falling into disfavor with the govern- 
ment may be taken from him. Never- 
theless, it is not likely that much of this 
land will be given to individual peasants, 
except under special circumstances; in- 
stead, the land will be put into state 
farms (sovkhozy) or added to the farm 
co-operatives in need of government 


84 R, Levin, op. cit note 12 supra 
86 Neal Scanford, “Poland: Pattern of Soviet 
Duplicity,” American Mercury, July 1949. - 
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support. This leads into the considera- 
tion of the second phase of official 
agrarian policy behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, namely, that of the farm labor 
co-operative. 


Farm LABOR CO-OPERATIVES 


It would certainly prove paradoxical 
for the Communist governments to bend 
their efforts toward strengthening the 


peasant farm, reinforcing the property- ' 


consciousness of the independent pro- 
prietor through giving him more land, 
while at the same time nationalizing all 
other aspects of a nation’s life. Accord- 
ingly, the paradox is being resolved by 
a full-fledged attempt in each country to 
persuade the peasants voluntarily (or 
otherwise make them) to give up their 
individual efforts and join a farm labor 
co-operative. They would, according to 
some of the plans, keep the title to the 
land turned over to the co-operative, 
contribute their labor and that of their 
family to the collective undertaking, and 
turn over equipment, capital, or live- 
stock commensurate with the amount of 
land made available. They would agree 
to keep only a small plot for their own 
use, and would receive a share of the an- 
nual profits of the co-operative to be 
calculated on the basis of work done and 
amount of land contributed. In a Rus- 
sian collective farm, the land is public 
property, given to the collective farmers 
for perpetual use free of charge. 

Such a scheme does have the practical 
advantages of uniting in a workable unit 
an area otherwise farmed in hundreds 
of small scattered strips. It appeals in 
a way to the traditional spirit of co- 
operation which permeated peasant life 
in an earlier day, but because it is pro- 
posed by governments imitating Rus- 
sian experiences, the peasants viéw it 
with suspicion. When these farm labor 
co-operatives were first launched in Bul- 
garia in 1944 they proved a dismal fail- 
ure; they have been revived there and 


so energetically pushed that by Decem- 
ber 1949 the Government could claim 
1,605 such co-operatives, with 161,000 
member households, cultivating 560,000 
hectares of land. And by 1953, so the 
Bulgarian planners tell us, they will have 
organized 4,000 co-operatives farming 
3 million hectares and producing 72 per 
cent of all marketed grain.** Such an 
ambitious program may give the term 
“voluntary” joining of co-operatives 
some new twists. Along with the or- 
ganization of these co-operatives there 
was the parallel promotion of machine 
tractor stations, with the result that by 
the end of 1949 the 86 stations had 
concentrated in them 80 per cent of all 
the major agricultural inventory of the 
country. 


National characteristics 


. In Yugoslavia, Tito apparently has 
been successful in organizing farm co- 
operatives,*” reportedly increasing the 
number from 500 in 1947 to 6,500 in 
December 1949, Every co-operative 
member is allowed to own his house, up 
to one hectare of land, one or two cows, 
five goats or sheep, one sow, unlimited 
fowl, and up to ten beehives.8® And one 
of the chief points of contention be- 
tween Tito and the Kremlin has been 
the slower rate at which he has been 
content to move in this direction. Just 
the same, the Yugosiav peasants are 
probably the most collectivized of all in 
eastern Europe outside of the Baltic 
countries. Dr. Branko Pegelj, a compe- 
tent student of Balkan affairs, writes as 
follows: 


I should say that the collectivization ad- 
vanced most progressively in Yugoslavia. 


33 See V Starodubrovskaya. op. cit. note 33 
supra, for clearest treatmert of Bulgarian farm 
labor co-operatives. 


37 William Kling, “Collective and State 


‘Farming in Yugoslavia,” Foreign Agriculture, 


Vol. XIII, No. 6 (June 1949), pp 136-38. 
83 F, Gervasi, op cit. note 30 supra, p. 14. 
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This is due to two main reasons: first, the 
Yugoslav Communists want to prove that 
they are using the most appropriate Lenin- 
Stalin methods of collectivization, and con- 
sequently that they are the best Commu- 
nists in that area, and secondly, much land 
was left free after the German peasants 
were expelled from the country and the 
land was allotted to the peasant proletariat 
from Bosnia, Dalmatia,’ Montenegro and 
Hercegovina with a determined purpose to 
establish on- these lands the peasant work- 
ing co-operatives. The Yugoslav authorities 
claim that already 40 per cent of the land 
is collectivized. This figure is probably ex- 
aggerated, but there is no doubt that the 
total collectivized land has attained the fig- 
ure of 28~30 per cent. On the other hand, 
the Bulgarian Five Year Plan, 1948-1953, 
is the only one in all those countries, which 
anticipates officially the collectivization of 
land up to 60 per cent in 1953. All other 
countries aim at the same goal, ard use the 
same methods, but prefer to emphasize 
that the collectivization is performed on 
a strictly “voluntary basis.” 39 


Although the agricultural co-opera- 
tives were growing rather rapidly during 
1949 in Hungary, the small-scale pro- 
duction by individual peasants remains 
the dominant type. Only 7 per cent of 
all arable land was in state or producers’ 
farm co-operatives.*° During 1949 the 
first Rumanian collectives were started, 
the first five being opened in July in a 
festive atmosphere. The Rumanian col- 
lective pays no rent for the land, and 
rewards for labor only, thus epproach- 
ing the Soviet form. By March 1950 
Poland had formed 726 farming co- 
operatives. In Czechoslovakia during 
1949 the Government began to put 
strong pressure on all farmers owning as 
much as 15 hectares to combine their 
holdings into collective farms. In Al- 

38 Letter to author, March 15, 1950. Dr. 
Peselj has just concluded a study, still unpub- 
lished, under the title Peasant Movements in 
Southeastern Europe 

40 Pravda, Dec. 7, 1949. 


41 Neal Stanford, “How the Communists 
Captured Czechoslovakia,” American Mercury, 


bania there were 56 co-operative farms 
by the beginning of 1949; they covered 
a total area of 10,780 hectares. Thus 
we see the shape of things to come, even 
though relatively small areas of land 
have been collectivized. 


In the course of socialist construction in 
the people’s democracies, socialist-type col- 
lective farms will be set up in the villages 
on a large scale, i.e., the collectivization 
of agriculture will become complete, and 
on this basis the kulaks, the most numer- 
ous class of exploiters in the village, will 
be liquideted. Thorough preparations and 
time will be needed, however, for realiza- 
tion of these measures.*? 


Elimination of the kulak 


Therefore we may conclude that just 
as the 1945—46 land reforms were aimed 
at destrcying the aristocratic landlords, 
so the second phase of agrarian policy 
(forming farm labor co-operatives) is 
aimed at eliminating the successful peas- 
ant. He is variously defined from coun- 
try to country. In some areas, pos- 
sessing 20 hectares makes him a kulak; 
in other countries, 50 hectares. But his 
essential trait, according to the pro- 
Russian writers, is not quantitative but 
qualitative, as shown in his opposition 
to the new type of co-operative and his 
stubborn attempt to hold onto his land 
and farm it himself.” Thus in 1949 
throughcut eastern Europe we saw a 
quickening of the drive against the 
kulak.#* Some of the peasants with 


Sept 1949. Also see “The New Czechoslo- 
vakia,” Contemporary Review, Vol. 175. 

42N. D. Kazantsev, “Agrarian Reforms in 
the Countries of People’s Democracy,” Sovet- 
Skoye gosudarsivo i pravo, No. 6, June 1949 
(CDSP, I:42). Also see N. Pukhlov, op. cit. 
note 13 supra, pp. 37-40, for discussion of 
differences in farm co-operative organization 
in the various countries. 

48 John Lilburne, “What Is a Kulak?” New 
Central European Observer, Vol. II, No. 13, 
June 1949, 

44 Sally Majnarich, “Yugoslav Agrarian 
Policy,” New Central European Observer, Vol, 
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more land were able to weather the lean 
years of 1946-48 and did take advan- 
tage of the incompetence and financial 
insecurity of small owners who had 
recently acquired land. Where they 
took over land in payment for favors 
granted, the land by fiat has been re- 
stored to the smaller holders.*° The 
Polish Communists speak of the kulak 
as grube ryby (fat fish), while the Ru- 
manian officials use chiabur (richer 
peasant) as an epithet. 

Therefore within the peasent group 
itself we find the artificial creation of 
class lines that were never very pro- 
nounced before, and the awarding of a 
favored position to those who heretofore 
had been unsuccessful, many of them 
victims of circumstances, but who are 
much more inclined to agree with the 
collectivizing tendencies than those who 
have had land for a long time and aré 
passionately devotec to it.* 


Tue STATE FARMS 


To recapitulate, ohase one was the 
breakup of all large holdings and the 
distribution of the confiscated land to as 
many poor peasants as possible. (For 
example, the aim in some countries was 
to give some land to every peasant, no 
matter how small a patch it was.) The 
second phase, now being rigorously agi- 
tated, is the movement of the peasant 


II, No. 15, July 23, 1949, accuses the Tito gov- 
ernment of favoring the kulaks, since in Yugo- 
slavia they are allowed to join farm labor co- 
operatives, which is not the case in Cominform 
countries. 

45 Aspects of the Peasant Problem in the Ru- 
manian People’s Republic (Bucharest, 1948), 
pp 20-21. 

48 For discussion of class fiscal policy against 
the -kulaks, see Al. Cretzianu, op cit. note 24 
supra, p. 15; “Rumanian Agricultural Tax 
Bill,”’, New Central European Observer, Vol. 
IT, No. 15, July 23, 1949; for Russian experi- 
ence see Cyril Bryner, “Soviet Agricultural 
Policy,” Current History, Oct, 1945, pp. 208- 
12. 


from independent farming to co-opera- 
tive farming eventually, similar in most 
respects to the Russian collective. The 
third phase, which can be carried on 
concurrently and which is certainly the 
ultimate goal of the Soviet agrarian 
policy in eastern Europe, is the large- 
scale establishment of state farms 


(sovkhozy) where agriculture, to the ex- 


tent possible, will be mechanized and 
industrialized. We read, for instance, 
in a book on Hungary’s five-year plan 
that 


mechanization is not only one of the most 
important means of increasing productivity ; 
it is also the instrument of social trans- 
formation in the village, of the transition 
from the system of scattered small-hold- 
ings to the system of modern, high-yield, 
large-scale farming which ensures a way 
of hfe worthy of a cultured people. 


These state farms have been formed 
out of some of the large estates which 
were never broken up; within the past 
two or three years their growth has 
been underwritten by the land which 
has been taken over under recent pro- 
visions of the Land Reform acts. In 
Hungary the state farms comprise 224,- 
000 hectares, or about 4 per cent of the 
arable land.*7 In Poland the state farm 
is most extensively developed, occupy- 
ing 10 per cent of all land in crops.*® 
Mikolajczyk states that in the new west- 
ern territory of Poland the Communists 
turned the large Junker estates into 
4,200 “grain factories” identical with 
the sovkhoz, and that in this same area 
of Poland the Red Army continues to 
administer about 800,000 hectares in the 

47 “Report of the National Planning Office 
on Completion of the Three Year Plan,” 
Hungarian News and Information Service, 
London, 1950. 

48 N. Pukhlov, op. cit. note 13 supra, p. 
42; N D. Kazantsev, op. cit. note 42 supra; 
John Cardew, “The Polish Six-Year Plan,” 


New Central European Observer, Vol. I, No. 
3, Feb 5, 1949 
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sovkhoz manner. In Rumania these 
farms are Officially described as “para- 
gons of agricultural husbandry.” .They 
are said to have numbered 800 by No- 
vember 1949, and were constituted from 
former private estates totaling 700,000 
hectares.°° In Bulgaria in the autumn 
of 1948 the 86 state farms totaled 77,- 
000 hectares of arable land, and for 
1953 the planned area is 120,000 
hectares. 


THe PEASANT’sS STATUS AND RECENT 
LAND POLICIES 


A detached assessment of the effect 
upon the peasant of the various land 
measures of the satellite countries re- 
veals that with the exception of Albania 
and Hungary, a relatively small propor- 
tion of them have actually benefited 
from the land redistribution, for there 
just was not enough land available for 
confiscation to make the reform more 
widespread. It is the old story of too 
many people for too little land. Also, it 
is evidence of considerable redistribu- 
tion between the two World Wars. But 
to obtain much of this land, the wealth- 
ier peasants, as well as the landlords, 
were penalized, and they feel their eco- 
nomic status considerably shaken.™ 

The position of the successful peas- 
ant is further endangered by the cal- 
culated campaign to undermine his in- 
fluence in the drive toward collectiviza- 
tion through the medium of farm labor 
co-operatives. This program goes slowly 
with the eastern European peasant; the 
progress that has been made has been 


40S. Mikolajczyk, op. cit. note 14 supra, p. 
220. 

50A Struchkov, Pravda, Nov 15, 
(CDSP, 1:47). 

51 Dr. Lazar Volin pointed out in a con- 
versation that this was not merely an ideo- 
logical or economic step, but that it had the 
very definite sociological effect of des:roying 
the customary leadership elements of the 
village. 
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favored by the use of land abandoned 
by fleeing or exiled minorities or land 
taken from the church or the crown. 
But every percentage increase from now 
on must be at the expense of the indi- 
vidual farming of the indigenous peas- 
antry, 

By introducing class hatred within 
the peasant element, by turning the 
small peasant holder first against the 
large peasant holder and then perhaps 
against even the middle peasant, the 
governments hope to achieve their goal. 
Collectivization in most of the countries 
is faring poorly, so we may expect in- 
creased governmental force in bringing 
it about, despite the “voluntary” nature 
so loudly emphasized. To the extent 
that state larms increase in acreage, to 
that extent the peasant proprietor will 
feel himself further circumscribed. 


THe Prasant’s CHANGED Socto~- 
ECONOMIC STATUS 


In those countries where large estates 
still existed before World War II, the 
peasants, particularly those who worked 
for the gentry, readily subscribed to an 
inferior role and accorded the owners 
a place of importance and high prestige. 
They shared vicariously the gala occa- 
sions at the manor. But even many of 
the peasants were beginning to wonder 
at the part they were expected to play, 
and to consider the estates an anach- 
ronism in tais day of continued popula- 
tion pressure on the land. Nevertheless, 
they abided by the traditional etiquette. 
In those countries where the large land- 
holdings had practically .disappeared, 
the peasants frequently considered them- 
selves the cock of the walk, and looked 
down their noses at the city dweller, 
who, though he had acquired airs and a 
western manner, still lacked the basic 
security of land which he could call his 
own and which would provide him with 
sustenance when times were hard. 


` 
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But everywhere in eastern Europe 
the landed peasants considered them- 
selves superior to the factory worker, 
that child of the machine who lived in 
wretched conditions and surrendered for 
a mess of pottage his birthright of pure 
air, sunshine, and ample food; who no 
longer knew the joy of the rhythm of 
the seasons and all that that means to 
the tiller of the soil. Factory work was 
what individuals were forced to do if 
the household was too numerous for 
the available land; it was what you did 
when you went to America, and endured 
so you could save up your money and 
return to your native village to buy up 
some good land. 

The landed peasant was of course 
better off than the tenant, he who rented 
the fields he cultivated. Both were bet- 
ter off than the agricultural worker who 
was paid a wage in kind or money for 
the toil of his hands. But few of these 
envied the industrial worker, subject as 
he was to the ups and downs of fluctuat- 
ing employment. 


The worker as the cornerstone for the 
Communist state 


Much of the official information now 
being released for peasant consumption 
stresses the teamwork between peasant 


and worker, and the government even . 


tries dramatically to emphasize this com- 
mon understanding by arranging for 
groups of skilled workers to go out over 
the week end to villages to assist the 
peasants. But the basic Russian agra- 
rian philosophy looks forward to the 
day when there will be no more peasants 
and when everyone will be workers, 
members of the true proletariat. All 
writers recognize the formidable task 
ahead, but think ‘this can be accom- 
plished by proper indoctrination and the 
movement through co-operatives to com- 
plete nationalization of the land. 
Thus the peasant, who in the past, as 


we have seen, has had no high esteem 
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for the worker, finds that the worker is 
reputedly his champion, his benefactor, 
and the model after which he is to be 
fashioned. This is one of the most far- 
reaching changes affectmg his social 
status, and represents a revolutionary 
attempt of the first magnitude. 

Because of its importance, some brief 
quotations will prove illuminating. J. 
Revai, a high official of the Hungarian 
Government, in speaking on.the “Char- 
acter of a People’s Democracy,” says: 


.. . But a state transforming itself into 
Socialism, a state fighting against the kulak, 
a state that is to protect itself against im- 
perialism, a power dedicated-to oppressing 
anti-class attitudes, must not vacillate. 

That is the reason, Comrades, why we 
must liquidate the concept that the work- 
ing class shares its power with other classes. 
. . » However, the fact that power is ex- 
clusively possessed by the working class 
isn’t to be chattered about everywhere. 
We do not intend to mislead the peasantry 
but equally don’t wish to strengthen reac- 
tionary elements. ‘Toward the peasantry 
we should stress—what is true—that in 
important fields even the dictatorship of 
the proletariat includes the working peas- 
antry in wielding power, that the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is being built upon 
the close alliance of the working class and 
the peasantry; of course, not upon any 
kind of alliance, but upon one building So- 


cialism.5? 


A few statements from a Russian ar- 
ticle discussing the people’s democracies 


are also revealing: 


A people’s-democracy state is a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat which has come into 
being in the conditions of aggravation of 
the general crisis of capitalism. ... 

The dictatorship of the proletariat in the 
people’s democracies is based on the alli- 
ance between the working class and the 
toiling peasantry under the hegemony of 
the working class. [Italics mine]... 

Only the Trotskyite traitors of Tito’s 
clique claim that the peasantry is the “most 

52 Translation appeared in Foreign Affairs, 
Vol. 28, No. 1 (Oct. 1949), p. 149. 
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stable foundation of the Yugoslav state.” 
These traitors of the Yugoslav people have 
assumed the attitude of a kulak party on 
the question of the leading role of the 
working class... .53 


` Another writer says: 


People’s democracy as a form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat cannot be 
viewed apart from the leadership of the 
Communist Party ... 

... the mistakes permitted by Traicho 
Kostov [the Bulgarian Communist executed 
for deviationism from the true Party doc- 
trine] ... were doubtless not accidental 
. . . Kostov pointed out that in the Soviet 
regime the working class and its party do 
not share power with anyone, while in the 
-people’s democracy regime the power is in 
the hands of a bloc of workers, peasants 
and working intelligentsia. This mistake 
follows from forgetting the well-known 
Leninist-Stalinist view on the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as an alliance of the 
working class with the other working peo- 
ple under the leadership of the working 
class . . . [italics mine] 5 


Matters could not be put in plainer 
language. Societies which were for the 
most part overwhelmingly peasant are 
now under the leadership of urban 
workers who formerly constituted and 
still constitute but a small minority of 
the population. Under no conditions 
are they to share their power; it is rather 
an ideological battle to the death which 
permits no compromise worked out in 
keeping with local national conditions. 
The Leninist-Stalinist line alone must 
be followed, and in its final fulfillment 
will lead only to the dissolution of the 
peasant class. But it is interesting to 
note that the “peasant problem” has not 


53 B. S. Mankovsky, “Class Essence of the 
States of People’s Democracy,” Sovetskoye 
Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 6, June 1949, pp. 
7-17 (CDSP, 1:42, p. 11). 

54 N. P. Farberov, “On Classes and Parties 
in the People’s Democracies of Central and 
Southeastern Europe,” Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo 
i Pravo, No. 9, Nov. 1949, pp. 8-22 (CDSP, 
II:4, p. 3). 


yet been solved in the Soviet Union." 
At the present time, the Workers’ 
Party (Communists) do have the con- 
trols, political, economic, and social. 
They are playing up to the “toiling 
peasantry,” or the “small” peasants, 
and in every way are seeking to cast 
opprobrium upon what has been char- 
acteristically peasant in the past. 


A new status system ° 


Thus a new status system is coming 
into existence which shows up in the 
village as well as in the city. At the top 
is the party bureaucracy, which has its 
gradations along with important per- 
quisites of office; at the peak of this is 
the Russian-trdined official. - Then come 
the intelligentsia who are working with 
the party, though not necessarily active 
members; these are venerated if they 
can deliver the goods, but do not rank 
so high as before the war. At the next 
level we find the skilled industrial 
workers and the peasants who manage 
the co-operatives, drive the tractors, 
and operate the combines. Below them 
in varied assortments are the unskilled 
workers and ordinary peasants. 

Accompanying this new status system 
there is, of course, high social mobility 
up and down the social ladder. Young ` 
people, particularly of working-class and 
poor-peasant origins, are filling fresh 
vacancies in the officer corps, govern- 
mental bureaucracy, and professional 
circles, and are thus gaining positions 
which in some countries before the war 
had been closed to people from their 
lowly social origins. 


Economic dependence on state agenctes 


The furdamental policy of a Commu- 
nist regime is to make each person as 
dependent as possible upon the govern- 
ment, in order more effectively to con- 
trol his behavior and his allegiance. 


öö Cyril Eryner, “The Peasant in the Soviet 
Union,” Forum, Vol. CXII, No. 3, Sept. 1949. 
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The rural areas of eastern Europe pro- 
vide a good case study of this policy in 
operation. Most important, the peasant 
is kept in fear that he may lose his land. 
Any untoward act on his part could 
mean that he could be declared an 
enemy of the people, a kulak, and find 
his land confiscated. Or, he may be 
forced by the exigencies of the situation 
to join a farm labor co-operative, where 
he becomes even more dependent upon 
the managers of the co-operative, who, 
with occasional consultation with the 
members of the co-operative, decide 
what is to be grown and where. Should 
the peasant not join the co-operative, he 
is then dependent upon the nearest ma- 
chine tractor station for any heavy 
equipment he may need. Before the 
war he may have been one of the few 
peasants to own a tractor, but he was 
forced by decree to surrender this to 
the tractor pool three or four years ago. 
He is dependent upon state agencies for 
seed, although he is told to save enough 
out for planting from what is left after 
requisitions have been met. He gives 
up so much of his wool that his family 
no longer can produce most of their own 
garments. He finds that prices are de- 
signed as controls, and have little re- 
lationship to supply and demand. 

According to Clayton E. Whipple, an 
experienced student of Balkan affairs, 
in some eastern European countries low 
prices are paid by people who conform, 
and high prices are charged to others; or 
elsewhere, sympathetic intellectuals or 
workers receive an excess of cotton 
goods which they can sell to peasants, 
who have none; the worker is better off 
relative to other people now than be- 
fore, but even his standard of living is 
not up to prewar, while the peasant is 
at a greater disadvantage. 

Thus the peasant, if current plans 


have their way, is shifting from a self- - 


reliant, independent producer to one 
who finds that dependence is inevitable 


and that continued independence comes 
at too high a price. At the same time, 
he can content himself, if a Hungarian, 
with a statement made on August 20, 
1948 by Matyas Rakosi: 


We want to bring the amenities of civili- 
zation not only to the worker in the city 
but to the worker in the village. We want 
his house to be wholesome, and fit for free 
men to live in. It should have electric 
light, and a piped water supply. A sec- 
ondary and university education should be 
available to his children. He should have 
proper medical advice and treatment in 
sickness." If his wife is an expectant 
mother, a good maternity home and wel- 
fare clinic should be at her disposal. He 
should have leisure and opportunity to 
read books and newspapers and listen to 
the wireless. Villagers should have picture 
houses. The working peasant should be 
provided with all the machinery which 
will ease his labors and increase their pro- 
ductivity. Such villages and such a work- 
ing peasantry are the aim of the People’s 
Democracy. 


But the fly in the ointment to great 
numbers of peasants is the necessity of 
becoming wards of the state if they 
move toward the above dream offered 
by the existing regimes. That is a shift 
of status not to the peasant’s liking, but 
one to whch he may in time be forced 
to become reconciled. 


HUMANITY AND THE MACHINE 


A summary of the statements of this 
brief article hardly seems in order, but 
the facts do point to a rather interesting 
conclusion, In eastern Europe, as well 
as elsewhere, people are facing the prob- 
lem of reconciling social organization 
with the Machine, a modern fetish for 
many. There seems to be reasonable 
hope that the Western world may well 
be on the way to resolving the difficulty, 
chiefly because it had worked out a sys- 
tem of human values, a recognition of 
human worth, and ways of protecting 
individual rights before machines- be- 
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came such a ‘prominent feature of the 
culture. There were lapses, to be sure, 
but always there was a resurgence of 
these values of decency which had ante- 
dated the machine. 

In Communist countries the machine 
has come in simultaneously with the at- 
tempted creation of a radically new so- 
ciety, and tends to stamp its character 
on that society. Peasant societies do 
have values that well might temper the 
use of the machine to humane ends, but 
peasant societies could be eradicated be- 
fore they work out an adjustment to a 
complex industrial order. In the past, 
these rural societies have developed con- 
siderable resistance to tyranny and have 
weathered many political upheavals, but 
the present crisis finds them with no 
ready-made solution to the machine. 


And the problem becomes even more 
acute since the introduction of the ma- 
chine is accompanied by a mechanistic 
philosophy as well as a glorification of 
the fruits of the machine (production 
goals) at the expense of the individual. 
Whereas Hitler and political leaders of 
his ilk could sustain themselves only by 
geographical expansion, Communist gov- 
ernments can satisfy the same craving 
by proving more successful with fheir 
production goals, which seem to be the 
be-all and end-all of their regimes. But 
self-subsistent peasants care little for 
such production plans, and so their way 
of life must go if the Machine and Marx 
are to triumph. The story in eastern 
Europe has not yet been finished, but 
the chapter now being written is one of 
grim ordeal. 
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Labor’s Status in Iron Curtain Countries 


By ANDREW HALASz 


HE Red Army’s entry into the so- 

called Iron Curtain countries in 
1944-45 started a process of change in 
the political and economic status of 
labor. This process, though similar in 
each one of these countries, did not 
evolve in the same manner, but through 
different means and various develop- 
ments. ‘The political importance and 
the economic welfare of labor compared 
to other classes rose steadily until ap- 
proximately 1947; at that time its eco- 
nomic standard started to decline and 
its political importance was sharply 
reduced. : 

Before we can start to describe the 
steps in this process we have to state 
certain general facts about the area in 
question. The Iron Curtain countries 
consist mostly of agricultural regions 
which, as a result of their nineteenth- 
century history, started their industriali- 
zation much later than western Europe 
or Germany, and are still being indus- 
trialized. At present, the ratio of agri- 
culture to industry is very much in favor 
of industry in Czechoslovakia and, to a 
Jess extent, in Yugoslavia. Agricul- 
ture is considerably ahead of industry 
in Rumania and Bulgaria, while the 
ratio is fairly even in Hungary and 
- Poland. 

The process of industrialization al- 
ways creates labor problems, and es- 
pecially in this section of Europe, where 
the lack of industrial labor traditions 
makes the successful functioning of the 
unions difficult, and the lack of skilled 
workers is an obstacle to efficient pro- 
duction and industrial development. 


TRADE UNIONS 


The first changes in the status of 
labor in these countries occurred in the 
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structure and function of the trade 
unions and the work councils. The 
Communists, in order to establish their 
control of labor, instituted trade union 
councils as the highest central organiza- 
tion of unions to represent labor with 
the government. Communists were 
placed at the head of these councils and 
in leading positions in the individual 
unions, 

The tactics by which the Communists 
established their grip on the trade 
unions was the same in each case. First, 
Communists were placed in top union 
positions in proportion to the party’s 
representation in the coalition govern- 
ments. Then these new leaders, using 
the political influence of the Communist 
Party and of the Soviet Union, expelled 
the old anti-Communist leaders from the 
unions and took over their control. In 
the union elections the Communist 
leaders presented the workers with lists 
of candidates for office prepared by the 
Communists, and by the use of pressure, 
threats, and force if necessary, com- 
pelled the mémbers to vote for this list. 
In the spring of 1947 in Rumania, for 
example, when the workers of a plant 
stubbornly opposed the Communist list 
for ‘union election, the Communists 
called for the help of the state police, 
which set up a regular siege of the plant, 
and, after occupying it, arrested three 
hundred workers because of their oppo- 
sition to the Communist ‘leadership! 

As the nationalization of industries 
rapidly advanced, the’ function of the 
unions changed completely. In a na- 
tionalized industry the government is 
the actual boss, and as the new union 
leaders were practically the same people 
as the ones in the government, there was 
no need for collective bargaining ,and 
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disputes between them. Instead, the 
unions became the obedient arm of the 
governnient, to institute and execute 
the government’s orders. The only pur- 
pose and activity of the union were to 
press harder and harder on the workers 
for increased production and lower 
wages. 

Also, in every plant, company, and 
institution, the government set up work 
councils. The owner or manager of a 
business could not make a step in run- 
ning his business without the approval 
of these councils. The domination of 
the work councils by the Communists 
was achieved by new electoral proce- 
dure. After the German defeat, the 
Communists captured the work councils 
by appointing their men as members, 
and then with the help of the govern- 
ment they introduced the new system 
of elections. In this system the union 
submits a single list of candidates and 
the voters can vote Yes or No; but if 
they want to keep their jobs and rations, 
it is advisable to vote Yes. In the na- 
tionalized industries the work councils 
help the unions to execute the govern- 
ment’s orders. 

The end of the war and the arrival 
of the Red Army brought heavy ma- 
terial destruction and soaring inflation 
to most of the Iron Curtain countries. 
The enormous bill for this had to be 


paid, and the first ones to pay it were“ 


the workers. To reconstruct the most 
important aspects of everyday lite, the 
population between certain age limits 
was called periodically for some recon- 
struction work. In addition to that, 
labor had to volunteer “shock brigades” 
to do’ special construction work without 
pay, mostly for the Communist Party 


purposes. 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
The general effect of inflation was the 


steep decline of real wages because of ~ 


the enormous price increases, particu- 


larly for food and clothing. In 1946, 
for instance, in Hungary the average 
wage was S5 or $6 a month. Naturally 
the worker’s living standard was lower 
than ever before, and to counteract this 
and gain popularity, the government 
stepped in. As foodstuffs were strictly 
rationed, higher rations were issued for 
workers ard heavy workers. In many 
industries, workers received as part of 
their pay manufactured goods which 
they used in barter trade. The plants 
also served meals for their employees, 
and some of the unions provided them 
with cheap foodstuffs in addition to their 
rations. 

To give further economic help to 
labor and to become more popular, the 
governments ‘initiated new social secur- 
ity legislation with increased benefits 
for the workers. In Czechoslovakia, 
the government extended the old sick- 
ness and pension insurance to all workers 
without discrimination, and established 
the payment of so-called “social bene- 
fits” to those who needed it and were 
not entitled to pensions. It also ex- 
tended the payment of family allowances 
according to the number of children in 
a family. People in higher income 
brackets became eligible for sickness in- 
surance, which included medical benefits 
in kind and cash payments for the pe- 
riod of sickness in the amount of 47 to 
100 per cent of previous income.* 

Hungary extended the social insur- 
ance coverage to workers in the various 
fields of agriculture, and abolished the 
maximum salary limitation for the par- 
ticipants. ‘The family allowance pay- 
ments were also extended to workers in 
every kind of enterprise. Poland re- 
formed her national sickness, pension, 
and unemployment insurance. The pre- 
mium payments were charged entirely 
to the employer, anid the amount of cash 

1 International Labor Office, Legislative Se- 


ries 1945, Czechoslovakia No. 3, and Legisla- 
tive Series 1948, Czechoslovakia No. 1, Geneva. 
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benefit payments was raised to conform 
to the economic conditions. Supple- 
mentary payments for medical benefits 
were abolished, and the sickness and 
maternity insurance covered the agri- 
cultural workers too.” Yugoslavia es- 
tablished social insurance coverage for 
wage earners and employees against 
sickness, accidents, invalidity, and old 
age. The premium payments amounted 
to 27 per cent of the individual wages, 
and of this, 7 per cent was paid by the 
employer.2 This new legislation theo- 
retically seems to help labor’s condition 
considerably; however, in reality the 
value of the increased benefits is much 
reduced by the low purchasing power 
of the currencies in consequence of the 
last- war. 

The number of working hours was 
also limited by government orders. In 
Czechoslovakia the workers were en- 
titled to 16 hours continuous free time 
every week. The maximum working 
time was set as 48 hours a week in Hun- 
gary and 46 hours in Poland, with ex- 
ceptions in both cases. With the intro- 
duction of the piecework system, how- 
ever, the working time increased again, 
averaging close to'9 hours a day, and 
in Czechoslovakia the Confederation of 
Labor openly demanded a 6- -day work 
week in place of the 5- day one in Au- 
gust 1948. 

Labor kept pace with the gradual 
economic reconstruction of these coun- 
tries and the general improvement of 
the individual standard of living, and by 
the end of 1946 attained close to half of 
its prewar living standards. 


COMPULSORY LABOR SERVICE 


With the exception of Hungary and 
Rumania, these countries had acute 
shortages of manpower, especially of 


2 Internationa Labor Offce, EENT Se- 
ries 1946, Poland No. 2 and No. 5, Geneva. 
-3 International Labcr Office, Legislative Se- 
ries 1946, Yugoslavia No. 4, Geneva. 


skilled workers; therefore the govern- 
ment secured the necessary manpower 
by public laws. 

Czechoslovakia passed a Compulsory 
Labor Service Law in October 1945. 
According to this, men between 16 and 
55 years and women between 18 and 45 
years, with certain exceptions, could be 
placed in jobs for a period up to one 
year by the Ministry of Labor. The un- 
employed were the first ones to be 
called‘ In February 1947 the gov- 
ernment decreed that anybody could be 
removed from his or her present job 
and placed in another one, which could 
not be left without a government order. 
The breaking of this law, affecting some 
100,000 workers, is punishable by a jail 
sentence up to three months. 

In Poland, since January 1946, men 
between 18 and 55 and women between 
18 and 45 years of age, with certain ex- 
ceptions, have to register with the dis- 
trict employment office of the Ministry 
of Labor, which can place them in a job 
for a maximum of two years, which they 
cannot leave without a government 
permit." 7 

Since March 1947, in Bulgaria the 
unemployed have to register with the 
Government for compulsory labor serv- 
ice. Students leaving school are also 
subject to this order. 


EFFECTS or NATIONALIZATION ON LABOR 


The pivotal point in the postwar his- 
tory of labor in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries was the nationalization of the eco- 
nomies. It started in 1945 with the 
nationalization of the major industrial 
enterprises and mines, and continued 
until by the early part of 1949 practi- 
cally the entire economies were nation- 
alized. Yugoslavia was the first to com- 


t International Labor Office, Legislative Se- 
ries 1945, Czechoslovakia No. 2, Geneva. 
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plete this process, but the other countries 
followed her very closely. 

In the process of nationalization the 
Communist governments acquired abso- 
lute control of the enterprises, and, as 
we have ‘seen, from that time on the 
unions did not grant any protection to 
labor. According to government propa- 
ganda, the workers now became the 
theoretical owners of the plants and 
would work for themselves. Therefore 
a strike would be against labor itself. 

With this reasoning, the governments 
tried to abolish strikes; but they did 
not quite succeed. In September 1947, 
in Poland 40,000 workers of a textile 
plant went on strike because of a union 
order to increase production 100 per cent. 
Finally the police broke up the strike, 
arresting 80 workers accused of inciting 
the strike. In the spring of 1948 the 
discontent of labor was so strong that 
the 30,000 workers of the Manfred 
Weiss Metallurgical Works—the largest 
industrial enterprise in Hungary—called 
a strike. The frightened union leaders 
asked for the help of the Communist 
Deputy Prime Minister, who rushed to 


the scene with a large number af police. 


troops and ordered the workers to re- 
turn to their work stations in five min- 
utes, threatening that otherwise the se- 
curity police would take drastic action. 

After these outbreaks strikes were of- 
ficially outlawed, as for instance in Hun- 
gary in July 1948. 


REGULATIONS 


In 1947 the Iron Curtain countries 
initiated economic plans for greatly in- 
creased production for a period of two 
to three years, after the pattern of the 
Soviet Union plans. As the machinery 
and production methods are mostly anti- 
quated and very inefficient in these 
countries, the most important factor in 
these plans was the individual output of 
labor. The introduction of the piece- 
work system in place of the hourly wages 


was the most convenient device for the 
Communist governments to increase the 
workers’ output. In the piecework sys- 
tem a production norm is prescribed 
which every worker has to fulfill in or- 
der to get his full wages. In Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia the unions prepared 
and instituted the piecework system in 
the fall of 1946, and all the other coun- 
tries followed them in 1947. 

With the piecework system in ef- 
fect, the Unions had only to raise the 
production norms to Increase the indi- 
vidual output. The unions certainly did 
not hesitate to do this; in fact, they 
raised the production norms, thus auto- 
matically reducing the incomes, so fast 
that in 1948 in Hungary during a period 
of six months the actual wages decreased 
by 20 to 30 per cent.* To aggravate 
further the workers’ conditions, the gov- 
ernments ordered that wage increases 
were to be given only for increased pro- 
duction or for a cost-saving innovation 
in methods. This was officially an- 
nounced in Czechoslovakia in February 
1947, 

These measures met with strong op- 
position on the part of the workers, and 
the Communist governments had to em- 
ploy severe methods to break this op- 
position. -If a worker did not fulfill his 
production norm, the first time he was 
served with a written reprimand; the 
second time, part of his wages or rations 
were taken away; and the third time, he 
was dismissed from his job or was ac- 
cused of sabotage and sent to a forced 
labor camp. The dismissal was not 
much better than the camp, as the dis- 
missed workers could not get another 
job, their rations were discontinued, and 
in most cases they were likely to starve. 

As the economic plans proceeded, the 
orders and regulations of the govern- 
ments became continually stricter and 


6 Nicholas Nyaradi, “How Moscow Sabo- 
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harder on the workers. In Hungary, for 
instance, the government froze the wages 
and limited the maximum bonus for pro- 
ducing above the norm to 150 per cent 
of the normal wage. Raising the pro- 
duction norms never stopped, and 
workers were severely penalized for slow 
production or absenteeism. In August 
1948 the Czech Premier called on the 
labor courts to punish the slow and lag- 
gard workers more severely. Under 
such conditions absenteeism was the 
only resort for the disillusioned and op- 
pressed worker, but this was punished, 
too. Even a doctor’s certificate would 
not be accepted as sufficient excuse, and 
the absent workers were considered 
saboteurs and treated accordingly. We 
have to realize here that sabotage is one 
of the gravest crimes in a people’s de- 
mocracy, and therefore the fate of these 
men is very dark. In Yugoslavia in 
January 1950 the government ordered 
that the absent workers must reimburse 
the state for the loss in production 
caused by their absence. 

As the shorter (2 or 3 years) transi- 
tional plans approached their comple- 
tion, the governments instituted the new 
five-year plans. In connection with 
these plans the regulations for labor not 
only failed to improve but became even 
stricter. The Yugoslav government or- 
dered the freezing of workers in their 
jobs in January 1950, and about the 
same date the Hungarian unions pre- 
scribed individual production quotas for 
every single worker.’ 

Stakhanovism was copied from the 
Soviet Union and introduced under the 
name of “socialist competition.” Un- 
der this pretext the workers are driven 
not only to achieve the high norms, but 
to surpass the production of the other 
plants of similar nature. Politically and 
otherwise suitable workers are chosen 
by the Communists as outstanding Sta- 


T Magyar Kozlony (official gazette) No. 17, 
Jan. 27, 1950, p. 119. 


khanovites. They get a bonus with their 
wages, increased rations, and gift cou- 
pons for badly needed goods and mate- 
rials. In addition, they are bestowed 
with honors and medals and much pub- 
licity is given to them in the press and 


the radio, and they stand as an example 


for all the workers. 

Not only were working hours in- 
creased as a result of the piecework sys- 
tem, but the free time of the workers 
has been very largely occupied by the 
Communist Party from the time the sys- 
tem was established, In the evenings the 
workers must attend the seminaries of 
the party and of the unions, where they 
are educated and indoctrinated with 
the Communist theory and propaganda. 
They must pass frequent examinations 
on this subject, and those who do not 
pass are reprimanded; therefore the 
workers have to study seriously for these 
examinations and lose much of the re- 
mainder of their free time. On the na- 
tional holidays and other occasions pre- 
scribed by the Communist Party they 
have to participate in public demonstra- 
tions and meetings, thus losing this time 


_for themselves. 


Forcep LABOR 


The Soviet economic system was so 
closely followed by the Iron Curtain 
countries that the Communist govern- 
ments in these countries established even 
its worst aspect—-forced labor. The 
compulsory labor service and labor mo- 
bilization laws at least specified that 
those who were subjected to it should 
get the wages usually paid for, the type 
of work they were ordered to do. But 
outside of this, the governments in all 
the Iron Curtain countries set up-forced 
labor camps, where they collected what 
they considered the “undesirable ele- 
ments.” The inmates of the forced 
labor camps are subjected to heavy 
manual labor (in mines, and so forth), 
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live in extremely poor conditions, and 
receive no remuneration for their work. 

The “undesirable elements” sometimes 
include foreign nationals, as was the 
case in Czechoslovakia in 1945—46 when 
the whole German population and a 
large number of Hungarians had to per- 
form forced labor. In Yugoslavia dur- 
ing 1946 approximately 75 Americans 
were kept in forced labor camps. Most 
of the forced labor camps, however, have 
been made up of people who opposed or 
resisted the governments’ policy and 
were sentenced for sabotage. One re- 
port of such practices came from Bul- 
garia. In February 1948 the Bulgarian 
government invited the foreign press 
representatives in Bulgaria to inspect a 
mine at Pernik. The reporters found 
out on the spot that the mine was full 
of political prisoners and conscripts, 
and very few free miners worked there. 

More recently, the Communist regime 
sent a considerable number of middle 
class intelligentsia into forced labor 
camps. ‘This happened in Czechoslo- 
vakia in the late fall of 1949, and it 
was estimated that 10,000 people were 
affected by it. 

The gravest danger of the introduc- 
tion of forced labor in the Iron Curtain 


countries is that it may become an im- 
portant part of the economy of these 
countries, providing “capital assets,” as 
has happened in the Soviet Union, and 
the governments will constantly have to 
keep large numbers of people under it, 
thus re-establishing large-scale slavery 
and rejecting several centuries of hu- 
manitarian advance. 


CONCLUSION 


The present situation of labor, result- 
ing from the postwar policy of the Com- 
munist governments, is very bad. Its 
standard of living is low, less than half 
of the prewar standard. Its political 
status is even worse. The worker has 
lost his free vote in union elections, the 
protection of trade unions, the right to 
strike, the right to quit his job, and a 
fixed number of working hours, and, 
finally, he can be drafted for “free” 
(without pay) and forced work at any 
time. There is not much hope for im- 
provement, either, as the various na- ` 
tional economic plans place a heavy 
burden on the workers, and the mate- 
rial gains made by these plans are used 
for further capital investments and 
military preparations, instead of raising 
the standard of living of the population. 
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Population Changes Behind the Iron Curtain’ 


By EUGENE M. KULISCHER 


I“ the course of the last decade the 
population of eastern Europe? un- 
derwent a radical change, through causes 
which long ago had become obsolete: 
mass extermination and mass expulsion. 


t For details see Eugene M. Kulischer, Eu- 
rope on the Move: War and Population 
Changes, 1917-1947, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. As to the perlod be- 
fore 1939, see also Dudley Kirk, Europe’s 
Population in the Interwar Years, Geneva: 
League of Nations, 1946; Wilbert E. Moore, 
Economic Demography of Eastern and Seuth- 
ern Europe, Geneva: League of Nations, 1945. 
An attempt to estimate the war losses has 
been made by the present author in his above- 
quoted book. A study on “Population Changes 
in Europe, 1938-1947” in the United Nations’ 
Economic Bulletin for Europe, First Quarter, 
1949, accepts without critical approach the 
officially disclosed figures of war losses; there 
is also (with regard to Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary) a double counting of 
total and excess mortality. For extermination 
of Jews and emigration of those who survived, 
see The American Jewish Year Book, 1947- 
1950. For population transfers: Institut Na- 
tional de la Statistique, Les Transferts de 
Populations, Paris, 1946; Eugene M. Kulischer, 
“Population Transfer,” The South Atlantic 
Quarterly, Oct. 1946. For population changes 
and movements in Poland: Stefan Szulc, 
“Demographic Changes in Poland: War and 
Postwar,” Population Index, Jan. 1947; Grze- 
gorz Frumkin, “Pologne: dix années d’his- 
toire démographique,” Population, Oct—Dec. 
1949; Jean Daric, “Le peuplement des nouve- 
aux territoires polonais,” ibid, Oct—Dec. 1948. 
For Czechoslovakia: André Blanc, “La recolo- 
nisation tchécoslovaque dans les régions fron- 
titres,” Politique Etrangère, Feb. 1948; J. A. 
Steera, “The Middle People: Resettlement in 
Czechoslovakia,” Geographical Journal, Vol. 
112, Jan. 1949, 

2 According to the terminology followed in 
this article, eastern Europe comprises the area 
up to the undisputed borders of the US.S.R.; 
ie., the present territory of Poland (including 
the former German provinces which officially 
are “under Polish administration”), Czecho- 
' slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Al- 


Since Tamerlane, history had not wit- 
nessed such a mass slaughter of un- 
armed people as was perpetrated by the 
German invaders. The liberation of 
eastern Europe was followed by the 
expulsion of local German populations 
which had settled there in successive 
waves since the eleventh century. This 
movement, in its turn, engendered shifts 
of the non-German populations. 

However, from the comprehensive 
view of history, the population changes 
which resulted from these cataclysms 
were essentially an acceleration of a 
long-range demographic process already 
existing. 


In THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A hundred and fifty years ago the 
combined population of what are now 
Soviet satellites was lower than that of 
France alone. None of these poor and 
mostly backward peoples had their own 
national existence. The German states 
of Prussia and Austria extended to the 
borders of the Russian and Ottoman 
Empires. For centuries the sparsely 
populated marches attracted German 
colonists. Their immigration continued 
up to the 1860’s. 


The industrial revolution accentuated . 


the demographic gap between West and 
East. But in spite of the rapid popula- 
tion growth of western Europe in the 
ninteenth century, the migratory trend 
was slowly reversed. The direction of 
migrations is determined by relative 
economic, not physical, density. With 
progressive industrialization, the great 
metropolises and industrial centers of 


bania, and Bulgaria, as well as the former 


Baltic States Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
(now constituent republics of the U.S.S.R L 
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western Europe exerted a growing at- 
traction on their local rural poputations. 
The ensuing rural depopulation was 
made good by an influx of agricultural 
labor from abroad. Germany drew this 
additional labor force from the Rus- 
sian and Austro-Hungarian Empires. 
While peasants from eastern Germany 
streamed to the Ruhr aed to Berlin, 
Poles and other Slavs and non-Slavs 
trom abroad came to eastern Germany 
for farm work. Others made their way 
to employment in industry and mining. 
Altogether, more than a million foreign- 
ers, mostly from eastern Europe, settled 
in Germany between 1880 and 1910. 


EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
MovEMENTS 


In the meantime, in eastern Europe, 
too, the natural growth was accelerated 
by decreasing mortality. But in the 
early twentieth century another outlet 
for the surplus populations assumed the 
leading role: the people of eastern Eu- 
rope were increasingly attracted into the 
stream to overseas countries, ard first 
and foremost to America. Five million 
Poles and other Slavs, Jews, Magyars, 
Lithuanians, and Rumanians entered 
the United States during the twenty- 
five years between July 1, 1900 and 
June 30, 1925. 

Directly and indirectly (through emi- 
grants’ remittances), overseas emigra- 
tion had become a substantial factor in 
the survival possibilities of the popu- 
' lations of eastern Europe. ‘Therefore 
they suffered the more under the Ameri- 
can quota legislation which was espe- 
cially directed against the “new” im- 
migration from southern and eastern 
Europe. Barriers erected by other over- 
seas countries against these unwanted 
immigrants further aggravated the situa- 
tion. The nations of western Europe, 
with their shrinking markets, alsa closed 
their borders. Only France, with heavy 
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losses from the First World War super- 
imposed on a Stationary population, was 
able to employ limited numbers of for- 
eign workers in her highly developed 
economy. About 600,000 Poles, 70,000 
Czechoslovaks, and 80,000 immigrants 
from Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria settled in France between 
the two World Wars. 


MOVEMENTS TO GERMANY 


In addition, great numbers of people 
moved from eastern Europe to Germany 
during this interwar period. They were 
admitted for quite a different reason. 
Apart from the seasonal workers, they 
were mostly of German ethnic nation- 
ality (Volksdeutsche). After the Ger- 
man defeat in 1918 about a million Ger- 
mans flocked into Germany from the 
east—-from the territories lost by the 
Reich, as well as from foreign countries. 
The largest group, about 700,000, came 
from former German Poland. Their 
exodus made room in that region for 
900,000 Poles from other parts of Po- 
land. But on the same ethnic basis, 
Poland had to receive 1,265,000 “re- 
patriates” from the Soviet Union. 

The German movement from the east 
continued, though more slowly, for a 
number of years. The German minori- 
ties abroad, with few exceptions, showed 
in the interwar period a moderate but 
steady decline in numbers. The main 
factor was the low birth rate. Another 
factor was de-Germanization. But there 
was also a migratory loss. The ethnic 
Germans of eastern Europe had a dis- 
proportionate share in the total emigra- 
tion from that area. They took ad- 
vantage of their ethnic nationality to 
enter Germany. This influx greatly in- 
creased after the advent of Hitler. 
While Germany forced out the Jewish 
population, her industrial program con- 
nected with war preparation attracted 
250,000 Sudeten Germans from Czecho- 
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slovakia and thousands of other immi- 
grants from eastern Europe, mainly of 
German stock. 

On the eve of the Second World War 
a German author formulated the situa- 
tion in the following words: 


The Poles and the Czechs exert immedi- 
ate pressure on the German area. Both in 
turn are subject to pressure of their east- 
ern Slavic neighbors, Ukrainians, Byelorus- 
sians, and Russians, as well as Slovaks. 
The push of Slav masses moving westwards 
is felt in the Slavic regions by successive 
steps, similar to waves which push each 
other. ... The detachment, at Versailles, 
of large parts of the Prussian state, im- 
mediate neighbor of the Slavic countries, 
and the ejection from areas beyond the 
eastern frontier are the first visible signs 
of Europe’s Slavization.* 


POPULATION PRESSURE 


Indeed, the German retreat of the 
interwar period was but a forerunner of 
coming events. Neither a certain de- 
cline of the number of ethnic Germans 
nor emigration to France could com- 
pensate nations of eastern Europe for 
the loss of the large oversea outiets. 
Save for Czechoslovakia, with her de- 
veloped industry, balanced economy, 
and moderate average birth rate, the 


nations of eastern Europe were unable . 


to solve their economic-demographic 
problem without a drastic expansion of 
their living space. True, eastern Eu- 
rope had entered the stage when the 
birth rate declined faster than the death 
rate, but the natural increase still re- 
mained high, mostly above 1 per cent 
per annum; furthermore, reduced na- 
tality would have had a visible effect 
on the labor market only after twenty 
or more years. 

During the interwar period the popu- 
lation of eastern Europe (in the 1937 

8 Heinz Rogmann, Die Bevolkerungsent- 
wicklung im preussischen Osten in den letsten 
hundert Jahren (Berlin, 1937), pp. 100-101. 


. Separates two worlds. 
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borders of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania) increased by more than 20 
million, from 86 to 108 million. 

This 25 per cent growth of popula- 
tion was not matched by an adequate 
expansion of opportunities for liveli- 
hood. The main problem was the dis- 
proportion between the available land 
and the growing agricultural population. 
Land reforms carried through since 
i918, largely in fear of Communism, 
generally ignored the problems of in- 
creasing the total agricultural produc- 
tion and of strengthening the peasants’ 
purchasing power. The low purchasing 
power of the population and lack of 
capital were the main obstacles to in- 
dustrialization, which, except for the 
western part of Czechoslovakia, lagged 
far behind that of western Europe. 
Thus, a great natural increase meant for 
eastern Europe endless land parcella- 
tion and impoverishment. 

The situation created by the absence 
of outlets was generally described as 
‘“Malthusian.” The London Times 
(March 22, 1938) compared, with spe- 
cial regard to Poland, “the rising pres- 
sure of the population to water piling 
itself behind a dam. Up to the present 
time,” the paper added, “the dam has 
held, but it is a question whether it can 
hold indefinitely unless substantially 
strengthened.” 

Seventeen months later the dam was 
pierced—-by the Germans. And, after 
years of German efforts to turn the 
flood, the former slow infiltration of the 
west reappeared as a mighty torrent. 
War and its consequences have sub- 
verted the whole political, social, and 
economic life east of the demarcation 
line of the present zones, which cuts 
across Germany and which factually 
The aftermath 
of war is visible in its demographic 
effects. 
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War Losses 


Table 1 shows the prewar and post- 
war population of eastern Europe, now 
separated by the Iron Curtain from the 
“capitalist” world, to the new borders 
of the Soviet Union. Not included are 
the Baltic States which have been an- 
nexed by the Soviet Union and for 
which no data referring to their present 
population are available. On the eve 
of World War IT the population of the 
area thus delimited amounted to 95 mil- 
lion. By 1948 it would have risen to 
100 million, according to the projec- 
tions made by the Princeton Office of 
Population Research * (adjusted in Ta- 
ble 1 to the present borders). Actually, 
it fell to 85 million. 


TABLE 1-—~-PoPpuLATION OF EASTERN EUROPE 
(In millions) 





e Without allowance for the war. 

b Including the former German territory 
which officially is “under Polish administra- 
tion.” 

This is not said in order to censure 
the projections. The authors empha- 
sized that they did not take into ac- 
count the effects of war, and that their 
projections represent only the normal 
unfolding of past population structures 
and vital trends. Indeed, projections 
are of very limited use in foreseeing the 
future: natality trends alter; mighty 
nations have been drained by war losses; 


4The Future Population of Europe and the 
Soviet Union, League of Nations, Geneva, 
1944. 
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continents have undergone changes in 
their population composition through 
migration. This has to be kept in mind 
particularly in the present era of his- 
toric transformation. 

However, projections may help us to 
isolate the impact of war on population. 
Its numerical expression is the 15 mil- 
lion difference between the projected 
and the actual population. It is hardly 
possible to specify satisfactorily the 
demographic account which resulted in 
this balance. Its items are based on 
various scurces, often dubious, mostly 
inco-ordinate, and always incomplete. _ 
Roughly three main components of the 
total 15 million deficit may be distin- 
guished: (1) birth deficit, (2) military 
and civilian excess mortality, and (3) 
migratory losses. 

1. In contradistinction to the situa- 
tion during World War I, the total birth 
deficit was rather small, hardly exceed- 
ing 1 million. This was, however, due 
not to a continuation of prewar trends 
but to a deviation from these trends in 
two opposite directions. Natality has 
been substantially reduced in Rumania 
and Poland (for Yugoslavia no vital 
statistics are available). In contrast, 
Czechoslovakia, where before the war 
the birth rate was declining, has re- 
versed her vital trend: an unexpected 
growth of natality has taken place in 
Bohemia-Moravia (the Czech part of.. 
the Republic), as in various western 
European countries. In Bulgaria, too, 
the former sharp decrease of births was 
replaced toward the end of the war by 
an increasing crop of babies. 

2. Postwar censuses revealed that 
some of the earlier information on ex- 
cess mortality was exaggerated. For in- 
stance, the number of Yugoslav deaths 
due to war was reported as high as 
1,700,000. However, the 1948 census 
showed a population only half a million 
below that estimated for the same area 
on the eve of the war; and even this 
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deficit almost entirely corresponds to a 
migratory loss. In other words, war 
mainly devoured the population growth 
which could have been expected dur- 
ing the decade 1939-48. Under normal 
conditions the natural increase would 
have amounted to some 600,000. As 
natality probably was lower than usual 
in the war years, Yugoslavia’s losses 
from excess mortality could be esti- 
mated at the highest at 600,000. For 
the whole area under review, war- 
produced excess mortality may be esti- 
mated as approaching 6 million. Of 
this total, military losses accounted for 
nearly 1 million. Civilian victims of 
the war were for the greater part Jews. 

3. The rest of the total losses shown 
by the 15 million difference between 
the expected and actual population was 
a migratory loss. The figure of 8 to 9 
million represents the net emigration. 
Actually, many more people left the 
area; on the other hand, there was a 
considerable influx from outside. Ad- 
ditional mass movements took place 
within eastern Europe. 


Historic TENDENCIES 


The redistribution of Europe’s popu- 
lation which was produced by Worid 
War II may be considered from two 
points of view: (1) as a homogenization 
of the population of eastern European 
countries, and (2) as a shifting of popu- 
lations from the east toward the west. 
Both tendencies appeared long before 
the war, although the war greatly in- 
tensified the processes. 

The vicissitudes of history—apart 
from intermixing the ethnic groups of 
eastern Europe—had brought into the 
area large numbers of people from many 
directions: the Germans, who since the 
eleventh century had settled there by 
way of both conquest and colonization, 
often backed by political domination; 
the Jews, who, particularly after the 
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middle of the fourteenth century, mi- 
grated to eastern Europe, which be- 
came the center of Jewish life; the 
Turks, remainder of the former masters 
of southeastern Europe; and finally, the 
Russians, who in the course of history 
repeatedly advanced toward the Baltic, 
the Carpathians, and the Danube. 

The retreat of the Moslems began in 
the eighteenth century with the decline 
of the Ottoman Empire; their mass 
emigration from the Balkans was highly 
organized in the interwar period. The 
number of Jews began to decrease after 
the Great Emigration to America in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. During World War I, eastern 
European Jews were systematically ex- 
terminated by the German invaders; - 
those who survived have been eager to 
leave the area. The expulsion of Ger- 
mans from eastern Europe and the vig- 
orously resumed Russian penetration be- 
long among the main consequences of 
World War II. 


Toe WESTWARD ADVANCE 


The encroachment oi the east upon 
the west has been the dominating fac- 
tor in postwar Europe. It appeared 
in three aspects: ideologically—as the 
spread of Communism; politically—as 
the expansion of Soviet rule; demo- 
graphically—as the extension of the 
Slavic settlement area at the expense 
of the Germans. The spread of Com- 
munism to the west was an export of an 
herb whose seeds (Lenin and his aco- 
lytes in a sealed car) had been smug- 
gled into Russia by the Germans thirty- 
three years ago, and whose poison, in- 
deed, destroyed the Russian way of life. 
The political advanée to the west re- 
stored the Russian imperium and ex- 
tended it to dimensions it had never 
before attained. The population shift 
was a greatly intensified revival of the 
trend to the west which before the war 
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prevailed among the peoples of eastern 
Europe outside the Soviet Union. 

The transformation of the migratory 
current was due to the changed political 
and demographic situation. Germany’s 
power was broken. Her border was re- 
moved westward. She could not resist 
the intrusion of her own nationals from 
detached provinces, nor of foreign na- 
tionals of German stock, into her trun- 
cated territory. To the German retreat 
to the west there corresponded the Rus- 
sian advance from the east. Large ter- 
ritories extending from the Gulf of Fin- 
land to the Black Sea were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. And in order to 
consolidate Soviet power in the new pos- 


sessions, settlers from inner Russia were. 


moved in, to take over houses and jobs 
of former inhabitants who had been ex- 
terminated by the Nazi invaders or de- 
ported by the Communist liberators, or 
who had escaped or were or had to be 
transferred. 

And between the retreating Germans 
and the advancing Russians, millions of 
eastern Europeans moved to the west, 
seeking advantages in the possessions 
of their former German masters or in 
a vain effort to escape the new Commu- 
nist domination which rapidly spread 
over eastern Europe. But nearly a mil- 
lion displaced persons gained their free- 
dom: slave laborers deported by the 
Germans, who refused to return home, 
and other wartime and postwar refugees. 


THE MOSLEM RETREAT 


The number of Turks in the area un- 
der review underwent a substantial de- 
crease during the interwar period. The 
vacuum created in Turkey by the exter- 
mination of Armenians and the mass 
exodus of Greeks in 1922-23 was only 
partly filed by Turks transferred on the 
basis of the Greco-Turkish agreement on 
population exchange. About 225,000 
Turks were resettled in Turkey from 
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Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Al- 
bania before and during World War II. 
Additional numbers migrated in the 
postwar vears, partly from among Mos- 
lem DP’s, unwilling to return to their 
home countries. However, the number 
of Turks remaining in the countries 
cited has been estimated at still over 
800,000. 


EXTERMINATION OF JEWS 


Before World War I the eastern Euro- 
pean Jewry was concentrated mainly in 
the “Pale of Settlement” of the Russian 
Empire and in Austria-Hungary. After 
World War I these Jewish masses were 
distributed among the Soviet Union and 
the Succession States of Russia and the 
Hapsburg Monarchy. The precarious 
situation of eastern Jews deteriorated 
still more. Overseas outlets were closed. 
Co-operatives displaced the miserable 
Jewish shopkeeper. The factory ousted 
the Jewish craftsman. And “national” 
leaders in Poland and elsewhere kept in- 
sisting that foreign governments and 
Jewish organizations be the ones to pro- 
vide opportunities for the removal of 
Jewish masses, so that space in towns 
for peasants from the overcrowded 
countryside might be created. i 

The Jewish problem in eastern Eu- | 
rope was “solved” by Hitler. Most of 
the 6 million Jews killed by the Nazi 
were of eastern European origin. De- 
portation for extermination was carried 
through in all German-dominated and 
Axis countries of eastern Europe, with 
the only exception of Bulgaria. After 
the war, those who survived tried to 
emigrate or clandestinely crossed the 
border to fill the DP camps, from which 
they were then resettled, mostly in Is- 
rael. In 1939 the area of Table 2 had 
a Jewish population of about 4.3 million. 
Ten years later the count was 650,000, 
or 15 per cent of the prewar number. 
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TABLE 2-——-EXTERMINATION OF JEWS 
(In thousands) 














Baltic States 350 310 32 
Bulgaria 48| 9 4 
Czechoslovakia 360 300 20 
Hungary 403 200 160 
Poland 2,200 | 2,000 80 
Rumania 850 420 350 
Yugoslavia 80 65 4 

Total 4,291 | 3,295 650 


¢ There was no deportation for extermina- 
tion. 


LIQUIDATION OF GERMAN MINORITIES 


After the “solution” -of the Jewish 
problem came cthat of the German mi- 
norities—also by physical elimination, 
though in an incomparably less brutal 
way. l 

The century-old German expansion 
over eastern and southeastern Europe 
was stopped as a consequence of the few 
years of Nazi rule. Strange as it seems, 
the first act of the retreat of German 
minorities unrolled simultaneously with 
the advance of the German Army. Ac- 
cording to the previously concluded pact 
with Germany, the Soviet Union an- 
nexed Poland’s eastern part after the 
defeat of Poland in September 1939, and 
was prepared to extend her domination 
to the Baltic States and to Rumanian- 
held Bessarabia and northern Bucovina. 
Stalin wanted these territories to get 
free of German minorities, and, yielding 
to his pressure, Hitler organized their 
removal. Under the nationalistic veil of 
repatriation, some 400,000 of them were 
transferred, in 1939-40, to western Po- 
land, which had to become a German 
land. After having enjoyed for four or 
five years the possession of houses and 
shops and farms of ejected Poles and 
Jews, the resettlers finally were engulfed 
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in the stream of Germans who fled be- 
fore the advancing Russian Army. 

The great flight of “ethnic Germans” 
ensued from the defeat of the Reich. 
As long as the Nazis ruled Europe, the 
Volksdeutsche (foreign nationals of Ger- 
man origin) were the privileged repre- 
sentatives of the “master race” and the 
foremost exponents of the German policy 
of the oppression and exploitation of 
non-Germans. Panic-stricken, they fled 
when the retreat of the German armies 
was at hand. With the progressing Rus- 
sian advance came the turn of German 
nationals from the eastern provinces of 
the Reich (which subsequently came 
under Polish administration). In addi- 
tion to those who had fled, numerous 
other Germans were expelled by the au- 
thorities of eastern European states who 
came into power after liberation. Then, 
in July 1945, the Potsdam Conference 
recognized that “the transfer to Ger- 
many of German populations, or ele- 
ments thereof, remaining in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, will have 
to be undertaken,” emphasizing that it 


-TABLE 3—ELIMINATIOX OF GERMANS 
FROM EASTERN EUROPE 


(In thousands) 


Repa- 
Countries triation 
(in present borders) | (193% 





Baltic States 130 


Czechoslovakia — > 
Hungary -— 
Poland? — 
Rumania 70 
Yugoslavia 25 





s Of them, 25,000 migrated in 1950 to 
Western Germany. 

è Including the former German territory 
which officially is “under Polish administra- 
tion.” 

° Expelled in 1950. 


— 
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“should be effected in an orderly and 
humane manner.” 

Table 3 shows in rough figures the 
main procedures by which the Germans 
were almost eliminated from eastern 
Europe. Additional factors which re- 
duced their number were wertime en- 
rollment in the German Army (73,000 
from Rumania, 40,000 from Hungary, 
about 30,000 from the Croatian part of 
Yugoslavia, and over 10,000 from Slo- 
vakia) and deportation for labor to Rus- 
sia (100,000 from Yugoslavia and 70,- 
000 from Rumania) in 1944-45. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE GERMAN 
EXPELLEES 


The flight and explusion of Germans 
enlarged, in a somewhat primitive way, 
the living space of non-German popula- 
tions. In southeastern Europe, where 
the German minority formed islets sur- 
rounded by Slavs, Rumanians, or Mag- 
yars, the economic places of Germans 
were taken by the local population. 
Thus, in Yugoslavia 213,000 landless 
and indigent peasant families were set- 
tled on former German land. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, where 
the expelled Germans formed a compact 
mass in the border region, their removal 
engendered new migratory movements. 
In the Sudetenland (borderland of 
Czechoslovakia) there had been since 
the 1880’s a steady infiltration of Czechs 
attracted by the lignite deposits, the 
surrounding industry, and the decline of 
births among the Sudeten Gemans. The 
historic process terminated in the ethnic 
transformation produced by World War 
II. After the expulsion of the Sudeten 
Germans, 1,800,000 Czechs and Slovaks 
moved into the region. Again, in order 
to replace the Czech resettlers, Slovaks 
and Magyars (from Slovakia) were 
brought to Bohemia-Moravia ‘the Czech 
part of the Republic) under the terms 
of the decree on labor mobilization; 
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Czech colonists who had immigrated 
into the Volhynia province of the Rus- 
sian Empire in the sixties and seventies 
of the nineteenth century were repatri- 
ated according to an agreement with the 
Soviet Union; workers and agriculturists 
of Czech origin were brought from vari- 
ous European countries; and even for- 
eigners (Italians, Rumanians, and Bul- 
garians) were recruited by Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Thus in Czechoslovakia, which ha 
not been afflicted with acute overpopula- 
tion, it was quite a problem to fill the 
gap produced by the expulsion of Ger- 
mans, including a large proportion of 
highly skilled workers. In Poland the 
situation was different. The only Ger- 
mans whose replacement presented a 
problem were skilled industrial workers 
and miners. For this reason those Poles 
who long ago had emigrated to France 
and other European countries were 
urged to help in the reconstruction of 
their old fatherland. Up to June 1949, 
108,000 Poles from abroad (including 
family members) had responded to the 
call. With the exception of skilled 
workers, there were in Poland enough 
people for colonizing the former German 
provinces. By the end of 1947 their 
Polish population surpassed 5 million. 
Of them, one million were autochthonous 
Poles and 2.5 million came from old 
Poland. and many more peasant settlers 
would be available from the overcrowded 
Polish countryside. But the place was 
taken Ly a third group: transferees from 
former eastern Poland incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. 

Agreements concluded in 1944-45 by 
Poland with the Soviet Union and its 
constituent republics provided for an 
exchange of Poles and Jews, former 
Polish citizens, from the Soviet territory 
against Ukrainians, Byelorussians, and 
Lithuanians from the west of the new 
border line. The population of the de- 
tached Polish provinces was mainly 
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Ukrainian, Byelorussian, or Lithuanian. 
There was, however, a strong Polish 
minority which at the end of the war 
may have numbered between 2 and 3 
million.® 

Counting together (1) 1,527,000 per- 
sons Officially transferred from the So- 
viet territory, (2) those who crossed the 
new frontier before registration was or- 
ganized or who evaded control, and (3) 
former residents of eastern Poland who 
returned from DP camps in Germany 
not to their homes, now located in the 
Soviet territory, but to Poland, the total 
of repatriates to Poland may be esti- 
mated at 1,800,000. This total includes 
about 150,000 Jews who returned to 
Poland from the U.S.S.R. mainly to go 
farther west. In the opposite direction, 
483,000 Ukrainians, 30,000 Byelorus- 
sians, and 5,000 Lithuanians were trans- 
ferred to the Soviet Union. The popu- 
lation exchange had to be voluntary, 
and so the ‘transfer from the Soviet 
Union was. But the way in which the 
Soviet repatriation commissions induced 
Ukrainians and others to “return” to 
the Soviet fatherland reminds one of the 
means usually applied in the U.S.S.R. 
to obtain “free” decisions. 


IMPACT OF THE COMMUNIST POWER 


In the free air of this country, im- 
migrants from eastern Europe tend to 
forget their narrow nationalistic con- 
flicts, joining Americans in a realistic 
striving for happiness and common good. 
The opposite totalitarian spirit corrodes 
the aspirations of ethnic-national groups, 
pressing them under the yoke of the 
united Communist powers. 


5 The number of Poles computed according 
to the mother tongue was exaggerated in the 
1931 and 1939 statistics, as appears from com- 
parison with the distribution of the popula- 
tion by religion. Furthermore, in order to 
estimate the number of Poles covered by the 
exchange scheme, losses after 1939 have to be 
taken into account. e 
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Czech leaders who towards the end 


of the war visited Moscow extolled 


“the paternal concern of Stalin” for en- 
suring the national uniformity of their 
state through elimination of trouble- 
some minorities. After the end of the 
war, transfers of Germans and Hun- 
garians were firmly supported by the 
Soviets. But with the consolidation of 
the Communist rule over eastern Eu- 
rope, economic planning began to dis- 
regard the striving of satellite nations 
for ethnic uniformity. 

Before the establishment of Commu- 
nist rule, Czechoslovakia was eager to 
get rid of the Magyars (Hungarians) of 
Slovakia by exchanging them for Slo- 
vaks from Hungary. The exchange had 
its difficulties, as the number of Mag- 
yars in Slovakia was much higher than 
that of Slovaks in Hungary, and Slo- 
vakia refused to accept additional trans- 
ferees. In December 1948 a definite 
end was put to the Hungarian-Slovak 
population exchange, and the Hungar- 
ians of Czechoslovakia were restored in 
the same rights (or rather absence of 
rights) as the other citizens of the Re- 
public. In the spring of 1949 came re- 
ports on a planned return of 300,000 
expelled Sudeten Germans from the So- 
viet zone of Germany, overcrowded with 
expellees, to the Sudentenland, where 
their skills were badly needed to raise 
the production of heavy industry. In 
spite of a formal denial by Tass, the 
news was repeatedly confirmed, and the 
first group, consisting of returned ex- 
pellees as well as Reich Germans, were 
reportedly already resettled. In April 
1950, Germans who had been expelled 
from Hungary were allowed to return 
“with fully guaranteed equal rights.” 

The trend toward ethnic uniformity in 
the limits of national states has given 
way to the trend toward political and 
economic unification on a supranational 
basis. We should not disregard the ef- 
fect of the mere fact that eastern Eu- 
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rope has been included, though by meth- 
ods of terror, in an empire stretched 
from the Elbe to the Pacific. Histori- 
cal researches have shown ow even 
peoples subjugated by Genghis Khan 
and his successors derived certain ad- 
vantages from exchange on a vast and 
unified territory. In the case of pres- 
ent-day eastern Europe, however, these 
advantages are greatly overshadowed 
by the decisive fact of continuing po- 
litical, economic, and demographical 
pressure from Russia. The great mi- 
gratory current which enlarged the liv- 
ing space of- eastern European nations 
by ejecting the Germans to the west has 
then in various ways encroached on 
this enlarged living space. 

Russian colonization in the adjacent 
countries of eastern Europe (see below) 
is but one aspect of this event. More 
important is the economic process of 
equalization of the standard of living, 
particularly felt by the most advanced 
among the eastern European nations. 
This equalization is straight downward. 
It is not as if the “surplus value” got 
from Czech workers would have allevi- 
ated the lot of people in the Balkans or 
on the Volga. In the final result it is 
being engulfed by the Communist prepa- 
ration for war. Farm collectivization 
and the new pronatalist policy are other 
items of the plan reducing the present 
living space in order to enlarge it even- 
tually in a warlike way. 


RUSSIAN COLONIZATION 


The territories incorporated after 
World War H into the Soviet Union (Bal- 
tic States, part of East Prussia, western 
Ukraine and western Byelorussia, Car- 
patho-Ukraine, Bessarabia, and north- 
-ern Bucovina) had suffered particularly 
high losses during the war. Three mil- 
lion or more people (Balts, Germans, 
Poles, Polish Jews, and Ukrainians) left 
the area. Excess mortality accounts for 
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a loss of more than 2 million, including 
about 1.3 million exterminated Jews. 
Altogether, the territories had suffered a 
loss of nearly one-fourth of their popu- 
lation. There was a vacuum to be filled 
from outside. Farms were deserted. 
Workers were needed to restore indus- 
try. These opportunities, as well as 
housing facilities which—-in spite of war 
ravages—were much better than at 
home, attracted settlers from the old 
Soviet territory. 

But in their selection the Soviets pur- 
sued not only economic but also political 
aims: to Russianize the new lands. It 
is significant that the annexed part of 
East Prussia has been included not in 
the adjacent Lithuanian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, but in the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, that is, 
Russia proper. The Germans who had 
fled from East Prussia—probably more 
than half a million—were replaced by an 
adequate number of Russian and even 
Mordvinian settlers. In the above- 
mentioned Polish-Soviet population ex- 
change, Ukrainians who came from Po- 
land were moved to the old territory of 
the Soviet Ukraine, whereas Russians 
from the interior were settled in the 
places of Poles evacuated from western 
Ukraine (former eastern Poland). In 
pursuance of the same policy Jews liv- 
ing in the newly annexed western prov- 
inces were deported to Siberia, among 
them 35,000 from Lvov alone. 

The colonization of the annexed Bal- 
tic States presents a particular aspect. 
On July 22, 1947, the Latvian wartime. 
losses were officially reported at 250,000 
(of a 2 million population), not includ- 
ing 100,000 nonreturned DP’s. On the 
same scale the combined war losses of 
the three Baltic States would amount*to 
1.2 million, which is compatible with 
the reported numbers of Balts who were 
forcibly abducted to Germany or who 
enlisted in the German Army or fled 
with it, as well as of Jews and non-Jews 
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killed during the German occupation. 
But the Soviet government widened this 
gap in order to colonize the Baltic States 
with more reliable elements. Nearly 
200,000 were deported in 1941, on the 
eve of the German invasion. Still larger 
mass deportations took place in 1945 
and again in 1949. A total of 1,500,000 
deported by the Soviets was reported by 
the British delegate in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly on December 3, 
1949. In any case, the war and post- 
war decimation of the population and 
the mass influx of Russians into the 
Baltic States have greatly changed the 
ethnic composition of their population. 

In the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain not incorporated into the Soviet 
Union, the infiltration of Russians has 
a different character. They are one of 
the strongholds of the Communist rule. 
Marshal Rokossovsky is far from being 
the only Soviet man in the service of 
eastern European governments. Åc- 
cording to a statement made by G. M. 
Dimitrov, Bulgarian representative at 
the Congress of the International Peas- 
ant Union (May 8, 1950), 


Soviet control over Bulgaria is exercised 
by means of the 60,000 Soviet functionaries 
in civilian dress who stayed on after the 
Soviet Army withdrew from the country 
according to the terms of the peace treaty; 
they are lodged in key positions in economy, 
transport, army, education, police, etc. 


Analogous facts have been reported 
with regard to other countries of eastern 
Europe. According to Drew Middle- 
ton, small colonies of Russians of 
proved loyalty were organized at stra- 
tegic points, such as astride the Danube, 
at the intersection of the boundaries of 
Awstria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
In an article in the 1948 Britannica 
Book of the Year, Brigadier General 
Edwin L. Sibert writes: “Hundreds of 
thousands of discharged [Soviet} sol- 

6 New York Times, July 26, 1949. 
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diers put on civilian clothes and be- 
came part of the civilian communities 
of satellite countries.” 


PRONATALIST POLICY 


The expulsions of Germans alleviated 
the main problem of eastern European 
nations—their agricultural overpopula-. 
tion. It could be expected that this 
event and the reduction of the popula- 
tion by excess mortality would at least 
become the starting point for a co-ordi- 
nation between resources and popula- 
tion through industrialization and a 
continuation of the prewar trend of de- 
clining birth rate. For, after all war- 
produced changes, the agrarian surplus 
population of eastern Europe still has 
been estimated at 10 or more million. 

But the Communist governments have 
another intention—to increase the popu- 
lation rapidly. The reason is not that 
they are or pretend to be Marxians. 
Marxian anti-Malthusianism did not 
prevent the Soviet Government from es- 
tablishing abortion clinics after the 
Revolution, to reduce the number of 


“mouths to be fed. Subsequently it as- 


sumed a pronatalist policy, as a part of 
military and industrial war preparation. 
The later policy has been followed by 
the satellites. 

In June 1946 the head of the Bul- 
garian Communist Government an- - 
nounced “the nation’s task” to reach in 
the near future the mark of 10 million. 
A Bulgarian law promulgated on August 
21, 1948 for the purpose of promoting 
natality has granted a series of privi- 
leges to families with three or more chil- 
dren, and allowances increasing with 
each child. Analogous allowances have 
been introduced in Hungary (October 
13, 1946), Poland (October 28, 1947),- 
and Czechoslovakia (March 23, 1949). 
It should be noted that family allow- 
ances, as such, only form an element in 
national social policy; but they assume 
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a specific character when they seek to 
afford a progressively increasing in- 
ducement to the rearing of larger fami- 
lies, jointly with other provisions de- 


signed to stimulate childbearing (such 
as prohibition of contraceptives and 
awards and advantages granted to “hero- 
ine mothers” with a troop of children). 


Eugene M. Kulischer, Washington, D. C., is demographer in the Library of Congress. 
He ts the author of Europe on the Move: War ana Population Changes, 1917-1947 
(1948), The Displacement of Population in Europe (1943), and numerous other publica- 
tions; and ts co-author of Kriegs- und Wanderauge, Weltgeschichte als Volkerbewegung 
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Religion Within the Iron Curtain 
By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


N analysis of the religious situa- 
tion within the Iron Curtain, as of 
many other aspects of Soviet life, is more 
_ complicated by problems of interpreta- 
tion than by disputes over facts. This 
may seem a surprising statement in view 
of the efforts of the censorship and the 
interference with communications. The 
general outline is clear, but the reasons 
for events are sometimes almost unin- 
telligible to a person of the West. The 
Soviet ideology, based on a fusion 
of ‘atheistic international Communism 
and the Muscovite-Great Russian tradi- 
tion, employs terms in a manner that 
is completely alien to people who ac- 
cept life and the definitions of words 
as they have been developed in America 
and western Europe for centuries. Re- 
ligious freedom and obedience to the 
law, like all other terms, have been 
modified, and much of the western 
confusion is due to this fact and an 
unwillingness to face the realities of 
things as the Soviets announce them. 
To appreciate the religious situation 
within the Iron Curtain today, we must 
look at the picture offered before World 
War II in eastern Europe. At that time 
the bulk of the population of Latvia 
and Estonia was Lutheran: Eastern 
Germany was predominantly Protestant, 
and in both Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary there were large Protestant minor- 
ities which had existed since the time 
of the Reformation. In the other coun- 
tries, Protestantism played a minor role 
and was largely the result of the labors 
of foreign and domestic missionaries. 
The dominating religion of the people 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist- Repub- 
lics, the Serbs of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Rumania, was Orthodox. Among 


the Croats and the Slovenes and in 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, and in parts of Rumania, the , 
Roman Catholic was the prevailing faith. 
Among the Ukrainians (Ruthenians) of 
Eastern Galicia and the Carpathian re- 
gions and among the Transylvanians of 
Rumania, the population was largely 
Catholic of the Byzantine Rite. 
Throughout the area there were large 
settlements of Jews, and in various parts 
of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and. 
Bulgaria there were millions of Moham- 
medans and a small number of Bud- 
dhists and Lamaists, although these 
were almost negligible. The fate of 
each group has varied according to the 
emphasis laid upon Communist or Rus- 
sian influences in the Soviet Union. 


Sover Porticy Towarp RELIGION 


The dominant policy of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites toward religion 
is summed up in Article 124 of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936. 


In the object of ensuring to the citizens 
freedom of conscience the Church in the 
U.S.S R. is separated from the State and 
the school from the Church. Freedom of 
service of religious cults and freedom of- 
anti-religious propaganda is acknowledged 
for all citizens.* 


From the beginning, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been severely atheistic, 
and membership in the Communist 
Party, in the Comsomol (the organiza- 
tion of Communist youth), and in all 
other training schools for high position 
has been barred to religious believers 
of all groups. As far as is known this 


1 International Conciliation, No. 327, 1937, 
p. 160. i f 
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practice has never been changed, and 
there are periodic attacks upon any 
signs of religious practices among the 
elect of the state. There has been no 
change in this policy since the ending 
of World War II, but it has been ac- 
centuated with the tightening of Soviet 
discipline. 

It is in line with this policy that the 
Soviets from the beginning oriented 
their attitude toward religion; but it 
would be impossible in a short article 
to summarize the applications of it 
in the way of supporting antireligious 
propaganda or in combating and com- 
promising with religion.*? A few facts 
can be stated. 

In 1918 the Government confiscated 
the entire property of all religious bod- 
ies. Twenty or more believers could 
form an organization and lease religious 
property from the Government. To 
secure it they had to insure the property 
for the benefit of the Government, and 
in case of damage, the proceeds of the 
insurance were paid to the Government. 
The clergy were forbidden to give reli- 
gious instruction to minors. Attempts 
to spread religion were barred, and all 
religious activities other than the hold- 
ing of religious services in the church 
buildings were treated as criminal of- 
fenses. The ban was extended to cover 
all educational, philanthropic, and char- 
itable activities. Any act by a clergy- 
man or believer which was not sanc- 
tioned by the Government was punish- 
able on criminal and political grounds 
as an act of rebellion against the state. 
At the same time, any form of antireli- 
gious propaganda was regarded as law- 
ful. There was no religious persecution. 
There was merely a rigid enforcement of 
the laws of the state. 


* William Chauncey Emhardt, Religion in 
Soviet Russia, Milwaukee, 1929. N. S. Tima- 
sheff, Religion in Soviet Russia, New York, 
1942, Paul Anderson, People, Church and 
State in Modern Russia, New York, 1944. 
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Yet this was not the whole story. 
On May 31, 1927, the Metropolitan 
Sergei of Nizhni Novgorod (Gorki), the 
Vice Locum Tenens of the Patriarchate, 
was allowed to register the administra- 
tion of the Orthodox Church as a 
legal body; è and in 1931 after various 
changes, the Government established a 
Commission of Cults to consider all 
religious questions in the Soviet Union.* 
Yet this quasi recognition did not pre- 
vent the Government from indulging 
in extensive anti-Orthodox activities and 
arresting many bishops and priests as 
late as 1937. It is known also that 
there was extensive Orthodox activity 
outside of this legal administration.® 
However, as World War II approached, 
the Government became more tolerant 
of Orthodox activity, and to a certain 
extent recognized the services of the 
church during the formative period of 
the Russian Empire. 


PATRIARCHS SUPPORT THE REGIME 


The Metropolitan warmly supported 
the Soviet war effort. On September 
5, 1943, Stalin and Molotov received 
in audience Sergei and the Metropolitan 
Nikolai who had been placed by Sergei 
in charge of the territory occupied by 
the Red Army in 1939, and shortly 
thereafter it was announced that the 
Council of the Church was to be given 
the power to elect a Patriarch.® This 
was done at once, and on September 12 
of the same year Sergei was duly en- 
throned as Patriarch of Moscow. He 
was to be assisted by a synod. Three 
members of this were to be elected by 
the bishops, and these three and the 
Patriarch were to appoint three more 
bishops as members. There is much 
about this synod that is far closer to 


8 Anderson, op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 94. 

t Ibid., p. 4. 

5 Timasheff, op. cit. note 2 supra, pp. 79 
ff. 

6 Anderson, of. cit. note 2 supra, p. 208. 
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the Holy Synod created by Peter the 
Great than to the council planned by 
the church in 1917, 

Sergei died within a few months, and 
in the spring of 1945 he was succeeded 
by the present Patriarch, Alexis, the 
then Archbishop of Leningrad. 

Both Patriarchs have been ardent 
supporters of the Saviet regime. They 
engaged in the struggle against the 
_ “Fascist bandits,” and Alexis has given 

thanks for the inestimable services and 
abilities of the God-sent leader Stalin. 
He has worked to build up the Stalin 
cult, today one of the outstanding 
features of Soviet life and thought. In 
return, the Orthodox Church has been 
granted permission to open theological 
schools for the training of clergy and to 
publish its own journals, and it has 
_ received a partial relief from the more 
burdensome restrictions, without any 
fundamental change in the governmental 
laws. There is being made a conscious 
effort to show that the Orthodox Church 
has found a congenial spot within the 
atheistic state despite the fundamental 
difference as to the value of religion. 


INTERNATIONAL POSITION 


Apart from this, there is the interna- 
tional position. Sergei as Vice Locum 
Tenens never admitted the separation 
from Moscow of the Orthodox in those 
western lands which had won their in- 
dependence after World War I. The 
Orthodox in Estonia and Lithuania, 
had accepted from him a certain auton- 
omy. In Finland, Poland, and Latvia, 
they had organized themselves under 
the supervision of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. With the advance of the 
Soviet armies, the Orthodox of all these 
countries were compelled to accept the 
old submission, and those ecclesiastical 
leaders who refused were forced either 
to flee or to be punished. ‘The Pa- 
triarch of Moscow was to be the supreme 
head of all Orthodox Christians who 
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had been under the Russian Empire, 
and he asserted his claim to jurisdiction 
over all Orthodox Russians abroad, 
whether in western Europe. Asia, or the 
New World. 

Furthermore, the increased prestige 
of the Soviet Union among the Slavs 
gave the Patriarch the hope of achiev- 
ing the recognized primacy over all the 
Orthodox. In this he aimed to replace 
the Patriarch of Constantinople; but 
the energetic action of the latter and 
the turn of events in Greece and Turkey 
compelled him to drop this claim and 
to abandon his plans to call a Pan- 
Orthodox Synod in Moscow in 1948.7 
His plans had apparently been accepted 
by the Bulgarian Church through Stefan, 
the Archbishop of Sofiya, by the Ruma- 
nidn Church, and by the Czechoslovak 
Orthodox. They were at least accepted 
by part of the Serb Orthodox Church, 
although the Patriarch Gavrilo and 
some of the leading bishops, as Nicholas 
of Zhicha, who had been deported by 
the Germans, do not seem to have been 
consulted. 

This was the logical outgrowth of the 
Russian tradition. As a result of the 
marriage of Ivan IIT with a Paleolog 
princess in the fifteenth century, Mos- 
cow had claimed to be the Third Rome 
and the center of Christianity. When 
the Patriarchate of Moscow was estab- 
lished in 1589 this claim was empha- 
sized, but the Czars and the church 
were unable to make it-good. Now in 
the twentieth century it was repeated, 
but again its success was limjted to 
those countries that were under Soviet 
control, 


ORTHODOXY IN UKRAINE AND 
SATELLITES 
The position in Ukraine was instruc-. 
tive. The Ukrainians, the Rus, had 
always resented the transfer of their 


TThe Christian East, New Series, Vol. I, 
No, 1 (1950), p. 12. 
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Metropolitan from Kiev to Suzdal in 
1169 after the sacking of the city. 
From the time of the Mongol inva- 
sions to 1685 a renewed Metropolitan 
see had been restored in Kiev by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople until it was 
suppressed by Russian pressure on Con- 
stantinople. Renewed attempts were 
made to set up a Ukrainian Orthodox 
Church in 1917 and also in 1941. Both 
efforts were abortive, but despite the 
admission of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic to the United Nations 
as a sovereign and independent state, 
the Orthodox of that Republic do not 
have the autonomy granted to the Or- 
thodox of Soviet Georgia. 

On the other hand, in western Ukraine 
(Eastern Galicia and the Carpathians) 
and in Rumania there had developed 
after 1592 the Catholic Church of the 
Byzantine Rite. This was an attempt 
to combine the Orthodox faith with the 
recognition of the papal supremacy, and 
there were about eight million adherents 
of this rite. The Soviet Orthodox an- 
swer was simple. Since the Ukrainians 
were Russian and therefore belonged 
under the Patriarch, the Catholic Metro- 
politan of Halicz, Joseph Slipy, and all 
of his bishops were arrested and either 
were executed, died by accident, were 
imprisoned, or disappeared. Certain 
priests were found who consented in an 
uncanonical manner to request that they 
be admitted to the Orthodox Church. 
With due solemnity this request was 
granted, and the Catholic Church of the 
Byzantine Rite was annihilated as far 
as was externally possible. The same 
process was used in bringing the Ruma- 
nians of this rite back to the Orthodox 
Church. 

All the evidence points to the fact 
that the churches of Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Albania are closely following the 
line of the Patriarch of Moscow, and 


8 Walter Dushnyck, Martyrdom in Ukraine, 
New York, 1946. 
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have been able by administrative ec- 
clesiastical measures to silence pro-west- 
ern expressions of sympathy. ‘This has 
been made easier by the action of the 
Nazis in liquidating or deporting strong 
leaders who might have tried to stir 
up opposition. 

The situation in Yugoslavia is more 
confused. Patriarch Gavrilo returned 
to Yugoslavia in 1946 and resumed his 
post, although there are conflicting re- 
ports as to the amount of freedom that 
he possessed under the regime of Tito. 
Furthermore, in 1948 Bishop Varnava 
(Nastich) of Sarajevo, an American- 
born Serb, was sentenced to prison for 
offenses against the government,’ and 
there has been no word of his release. 
In 1949 a demand was made by the 
Union of Serb Orthodox Priests for the 
deposing of those bishops who had re- 
fused to return home, although their ac- 
tions were opposed by the Patriarch.*° 
With his death on May 7, 1950, the per- 
sonality of his successor will give some 
indicatian as to the power that the gov- 
ernment of Tito will try to exert upon 
the administration and life of the 
church. We do know that the Yugoslav 
regime has punished as Soviet spies 
some former Russian emigree priests 
who were apparently too close to the 
Patriarch of Moscow,™ and in turn the 
Patriarch Alexis has returned all deco- 
rations formerly conferred upon him 
by the Yugoslavs. 

While the machinery of the Orthodox 


-Church has thus been brought into line 


to obey the religious policies of the 
Kremlir, the services, where allowed, 
are being conducted in the old way. 
The attempts to interfere radically with 
the methods of carrying on the services 
have been brought to a halt by the devo- 
tion of the faithful. Few of the parish 
clergy were frequent preachers; still 
9 New York Times, March 2, 1948. 


10 Ibid., May 20, 1949. 
11 Ibid., Nov. 28, 1949. 
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fewer concerned themselves with the 
broader life of the church. All reports 
indicate a renewal of the religious spirit 
and a deepening religious life within 
the confines of the new system. 


THE PROTESTANTS 


The effect on Protestantism is less 
clear. As was to be expected, the 
Lutheran clergy in Latvia and Estonia 
were largely eliminated on the Soviet 
occupation of the countries. They 
formed an important part of the leaders 
who were to bear the brunt of the first 
attempts of the Soviets to break the 
national spirit. On the other hand, 
the Baptists, who were the chief Prot- 
estant group in the Soviet Union, have 
apparently come to an understanding 
with the Government, ‘and special of- 
ficials are appointed in the Commission 
on Cults for dealing with them. For a 
while, at the time of its greatest hostility 
to the Orthodox Church, the Govern- 
ment seemed to favor them; but in the 
last years they have to some extent 
dropped out of sight.** 

In the satellite states there was an 
early movement to suppress such sects 
as Jehovah’s Witnesses," which had 
gathered a number of converts; but the 
first overt move against one of the 
larger native Protestant bodies was 
made in Hungary. The Hungarian 
Protestants, largely Lutheran, Calvinist, 
and Unitarian, had long been an ac- 
cepted part of the state. They included, 
people of all classes from the lowest to 
the highest, but the majority belonged 
to those groups which the Communist 
regime intended to liquidate. The Com- 
munists began by arresting one of the 


12 The Christian East, op. cit. note 7 supra, 
p. 12. : 

18 Alfred Bilmanis, Latvia and ker Baltic 
Neighbors, Washington, 1942, p. 114. 

14 Anderson, of. cit. note 2 supra, p. 213. 

18 New York Times, Feb. 5, 1946. 
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leading Lutheran bishops, Lajos Ordas, 
in September 1948, on the charge of 
engaging in black market currency ' 
transactions, using the funds that were 
sent to Hungary by the American 
Lutherans for relief purposes. The 
Bishop maintained his innocence and 
refused to give up his post despite the 
urgings of several of his associates. His 
position was supported by the Lutherans 
in the United States, who defended his 
innocence; but he was sentenced to 
prison. On the whole, the case of 
Bishop Ordas attracted little attention 
abroad, and few of the recognized 
Protestant leaders abroad voiced any 
open condemnation. 

In general, the imprisonment of the 
Bishop had the desired effect. It was 
a warning and a threat to the other 
leaders. Late in 1949 the other Lu- 
theran and Calvinist clergy swore 
allegiance to the Hungarian Government 
and placed themselves in line with the 
new regime.*7 At the same time they 
formally deposed Bishop Ordas, and 
have made a weak defense of their ac- 
tions before the Lutherans of the world 
by saying that they “cannot take re- 
sponsibility for starting a so-called 
church resistance” in Hungary.7® 

In Czechoslovakia, the Protestants 
were even more complacent. The Bo- 
hemian Brethren and the Czecheslo- 
vak Church accepted the new ideas of 
the Government. They stressed their 
appreciation of anticapitalist Russian 
thought, and at the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, Dr. Joseph 
Hromadka, who had spent the war 
years in the United States, emphasized 
that capitalism was more of an enemy 
to Christianity than was atheistic Com- 
munism, which he affected to believe 
was a product of anti-Christian capi- 


16 Thid., Sept. 11, 1948. 

11 Thid., Dec. 8, 1949. 

18 Living Church, Vol CXX, No. 21 (May 
21, 1950), p. 11. 
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talism.1® They accepted the new church 
laws as passed by the state, at first per- 
haps out of admiration for their Slavic 
brothers in the East, and have also 
obeyed the frequent admonitions of the 
Government to break all their connec- 
tions with the West.2° With the influ- 
ential groups silenced, the Government 
turned its attention to the American 
Mormon missionaries and expelled them 
from the country.” Thus Czechoslovak 
Protestantism yielded to the new order 
with scarcely a struggle. 

The most serious case concerning 
Protestantism took place in Bulgaria. 
More than perhaps in any other Ortho- 
dov country, there was in Bulgaria a 
strong pro-American Protestant senti- 
ment. During the last three-quarters of 
a century, many of the more prominent 
Bulgarians had been educated at Robert 
College in Constantinople, and later at 
the American College of Sofiya, which 
was Closed during the war. There were. 
also excellent secondary schools in the 
provinces, largely supported by the 
American Methodists, and there was a 
small but active Methodist missionary 
church. In January 1949 many of the 
ministers of this denomination were ar- 
rested and charged not only with black 
market dealings but also with spying 
for the Americans, and after the usual 
Communist type of trial they confessed 
and were given long terms in prison, 
while the Government seized the mo- 
ment to impose still stricter curbs upon 
all religious bodies.*? 

The control of the Protestant churches 
has not been difficult. In each case the 
attack upon them was made on strictly 
political and criminal charges, for, like 
the Soviets, the satellite states extended 
the power of the state over the activi- 
ties of the churches and then treated all 


19 New York Times, Sept. 3, 1943. 
20 Ibid., Dec. 30, 1948. 
21 Ibid , March 5, 1950 
22 Tbid., March 8, 1940. 
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unsanctioned acts as violations of the 
civil law. A few outstanding leaders, 
as the Archbishops of Canterbury, spoke 
out against these practices, but the vast 
majority of the Protestants, obsessed 
with their desire to separate state and 
church, remained silent or tried to ex- 
plain away the obvious situation. 


THE CATHOLICS 


It was far otherwise with the Roman 
Catholic Church, which was the church 
of the vast majority of the people of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. 
Pope Pius XII took an unequivocal 
stand against Communism and for the 
rights of man as a reasoning, religious 
being, and strongly denounced the athe- 
ism of the Communists. Even before 
the end of the actual hostilities, it was 
clear that the Pope was to be the cen- 
tral voice of opposition to the Com- 
munist regimes. The Catholic Church 
threw all its influence against the Com- 
munist parties in the elections as long 
as opposition was possible. Then it 
forbade priests under penalty of excom- 
munication to take responsible posts in 
the new governments,”* and on July 14, 
1949 the Pope excommunicated all 
Communists and denied them all the 
services of the church. 

It is to be noted that except in 
Lithuania and some districts taken from 
Poland in 1939, the number of Roman 
Catholics in the Soviet Union is almost 
negligible. There has been only one 
church in Moscow, but there have been 
considerable difficulties over the secur- 
ing of a foreign priest to serve that. 

It was in Yugoslavia that the first 
open assault upon the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy was begun. In September 
1946, Archbishop Aloisius Stepinac of 
Zagreb was arrested and sentenced to 
sixteen years’ imprisonment. The main 

23 See che case of Rev. Josef Plojhar, New 


York Times, June 19, 1948. 
24 New York Times, July 14, 1949. 
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charge against him was. that he had 
worked with the Croatian Ustashi, a 
group of Croatian nationalists who had 
collaborated with the Italians and Ger- 
mans. The Pope refused to remove him 
from his post, and denounced the trial. 
So did Catholics all over the world; but 
Tito continued his policy, and despite 
various reports, the growing coolness 
between him and the Soviets has not 
led to the release of the Archbishop or 
to any diminution of pressure on the 
church.*® 

The next outstanding victim was the 
Primate of Hungary, Joseph Cardinal 
Mindszenty. He was arrested Decem- 
ber 28, 1948, was kept incommunicado 
for some weeks, and was a broken man 
at the time of his trial. He was duly 
charged with black market dealings, 
with spying for the Americans, and with 
treason on the ground that he had in- 
trigued with American officials and 
Catholic leaders to raise a revolt to 
overthrow the Communist government 
of Hungary. He was sentenced on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1949 to life imprisonment.” 

In Czechoslovakia there has been as 
yet no major trial, although Archbishop 
Joseph Beran of Prague has been kept 
under house arrest for more than a 
year; he has been prevented from 
preaching by the Communist mobs, and 
he has been refused permission to com- 
municate with the other bishops and 
priests, while the Government has 
worked systematically to isolate the 
Catholics from the Vatican by expelling 
the papal nuncios and by complete cen- 
sorship of all letters.” There has al- 
ways existed among the Czechs a latent 
antipapal feeling because of the execu- 

25 New York Times, Oct. 11, 1948. 

26 Tbid., Feb. 8, 1949. S. K, Swift, The 
Cardinal’s Story, the Life and Work of Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty, New York, 1949, 

27 New York Times, May 17, 1950. Cf. the 
expulsion of Bishop Gerald Patrick O’Hara, 


Papal Nuncio to Rumania, in July 1950. New 
York Times, July 6, 1950. 
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tion of John Huss by the Council of 
Constance in 1415 and because of the 
close relations between the church and 
the Hapsburg monarchy. On the other 
hand, the Slovaks are devout Catholics, 
and arrests of their parish priests have 
frequently precipitated riots, which in 
some cases have been put down by 
armed force. - 

It has’ been very evident that the 
Government felt that it could drive a 
wedge between the parish priests and 
the hierarchy. That is the significance 
of the law of July 15, 1949, by which 
the money given to the church for its 
support by the state was not to be 
turned over to the central administra- 
tion but was to be paid to_each indi- 
vidual priest. Last September the 
bishops consecrated Rev. K. Matousek 
a bishop secretly and ‘without the per- 
mission of the state. In February 1950, 
on the other hand, the Government at- 
tempted to by-pass the hierarchy in 
appointing its own candidate to a 
deanery at Banská Bystrica.2® Appar- 


ently not enough progress has been ~ 


made along these lines, for during the 
month of April 1950 there was a series 
of trials of high ecclesiastics, especially 
monks, and the Government ordered 
the seizure and secularization of many 
of the monasteries. 

The same process has gone on in Po- 
land but more slowly, for the Poles have 
always regarded the Catholic Church as 
the bulwark of their nation. There have 
been the same type of pressure upon the 
clergy, the same type of arrests of 
priests on various political charges, the 
same denunciation of the bishops. Then 
on, January 24, 1950," the Government 
seized the property and the administra- 
tion of Caritas, one of the largest of the 


28 New York Times, July 16, 1949 

28 Ibid., Feb. 16, 1950. 

30 Ibid., April 19, 1950. 

81 New York Times, Jan. 24, 1950; Poland 
Toda», Vol. V, No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 16 ff. 
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Roman Catholic philanthropic crganiza- 
tions, on the ground of financial irregu- 
larities. In March 1950 it passed a law 
to confiscate most of the church lands 
and nationalize them for religious pur- 
poses. At the same time it raised the 
point that the Vatican is a sovereign 
state outside of Poland and therefore 
has no right to interfere in the rela- 
tions of the Polish priests and people. 
Then on April 16, after Adam Stephen 
Cardinal Sapieha had left for Rome, 
the Government published the text of 
an agreement between three bishops 
acting for the church and the Govern- 
ment.®* There is still some mystery 
about the precise terms, for the text as 
first published makes it seem that the 
church had accepted almost all the con- 
ditions demanded by the state and re- 
ceived only the permission to continue 
the Catholic University of Lublin. ` 


THE GENERAL PATTERN 


A comparison of the methods in the 
various countries shows the pattern of 
the Communists. While the Patriarch 
of Moscow thunders against the Vatican 
as an anti-Christian institution, the 
satellite states are endeavoring to avoid, 
as far as possible, interference with the 
religious rites of the church, but by 
devious legal means to separate the 
priest from the control of the bishop, 
and the bishop from the control of the 
Vatican. 

The Czechoslovak law is perhaps a 
model, for under it each priest or min- 
ister is to draw his salary from the 
Government like any other worker. He 
cannot be appointed or removed with- 
out the approval of the civil authority. 
He cannot refuse the sacraments to a 
Communist without violating the law. 
In the name of liberty of conscience, all 
publications of the church must pass 
government approval and appear in 
government-printed books and circulars 

33 New York Times, April 24, 1550. 
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in such form as the Government desires. 
Even sermons must run the same gaunt- 
let. In a word, the law aims to substi- 
tute for the old conception of a hier- 
archical church a mere preservation of 
religious rites in separate congregations, 
each of which is directly dependent 
upon the Government. Under such con- 
ditions, any religious or other act of the 
clergy done without governmental ap- 
proval can easily be construed as a 
criminal offense and punished without 
the charge of religious persecution. 

This system confers upon the local 
and national governments, in the name 
of democracy, more power than was 
concentrated in the hands of the old 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, whose 
direct power was exerted only over the 
higher ecclesiastics, who then themselves 
carried out his policy toward their sub- 
ordinates. 

It is still not clear whether the power 
of the Patriarch of Moscow is limited 
in the same way. If it is, it has re- 
duced the Patriarch to a mere function- 
ary with the sole right of uttering blasts 
against the Pope and other enemies of 
the atheistic state. At all events, we 
can be sure that the new system will 
place a burden upon all churches, Or- 
thodox, Protestant, and Catholic, which 
they will be unable to carry with any 
degree of satisfaction. 


THE JEWS AND ISLAM 


A comparable treatment has been 
given to the Jews. On paper, the So- 
viet Union and the satellite govern- 
ments have taken a strong stand against 
any form of anti-Semitism. This had 
been latent for centuries in eastern Eu- 
rope, and had expressed itself by ad- 
ministrative restrictions upon the Jews 
and sporadic acts of violence against 
them. It had not broken up the or- 
ganization and customs of the Jewish 
people, but had rather strengthened 
their desire for a return to Palestine. 


+ 
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The early opposition of the Soviets to 
anti-Semitism won them many support- 
ers abroad, especially after the mad out- 
bursts of Hitler had liquidated the over- 
whelming part of the Jews in the Nazi- 
occupied lands. The German campaign 
-of annihilation was contrasted with the 
Soviet efforts to help the Jews develop 
a home in Birobidzhan in eastern Asia, 
where they would be free to live their 
own lives in their own "aY without 
moving to. Palestine. 

Yet this was only on paper. Slowly 
but surely Jewish organizations, chari- 
table and other, were suppressed on 
various pretexts. The Jewish press was 
either banned or turned into a Jewish 


replica of the Soviet press. Zionism, 


was at first tacitly and then openly dis- 
couraged. The old Jewish life began to 
wither away. 

In the new Soviet policy, culture was 
to be Communist in essence and hna- 
tional in form; but it was soon very 
clear that the national forms of Jewish 
lifé were incompatible with the Com- 
munist essence that was to be’ devel- 


oped. Since the war it has been sur-. 


prising how many of the Jewish writers 
have been declared guilty of “cosmo- 
politanism,” the newest crime in the 
Soviet calendar.** The new Jew was to 
be indistinguishable in his thoughts and 
actions from the other nationalities, 
even though he spoke the traditional 
Yiddish or Judaeo-German. The tradi- 
tional type who wished to maintain his 
customs and mode of life as handed 


down by his ancestors now found him- - 


self a criminal against the laws of the 
state, and could be liquidated or de- 
ported as such without being able to 
raise the charge that there was anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. 

In the satellite states, the same proc- 
ess is being followed. There have been, 
indeed, a few cases of anti-Semitism, 
but these have been exceptional. ‘THe 

88 New York Times, April 8, 1949. 
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introduction of Communism has struck 
at the heart of Jewish life, and even the 
very flattering words of such a journal 
as Poland Today,** in heralding the end 
of anti-Semitism, indicate the coming 
destruction of all those aspects of Jew- 
ish community life which have survived. 
They point to a new uniformity in the 
state as in the Soviet Union. The Jew 
is now a Polish citizen with the same 
rights as others, and all those distinc- 
tive organizations by which he remained 
in contact with Jews abroad have been 
shattered. - The activities of the world- 
wide Jewish relief organizations have 
been as entirely banned * as they were 
under Hitler, and the work of remodel- 
ing Judaism is going on. 

We know less about the develop- 
ments in Islam and the other Asiatic 
religions which flourished in the Asiatic 
Soviet Republics. Under the new So- 
viet religious policy there has been ap- 
pointed a “President Mufti of the Mos- 
lem Administration of Mid-Asia and 
Kazakstan, with center in the city of 
Tashkent.” We can be well assured 
that the Soviets will try to use Islam 
for their own purposes in Asia, but the 
elimination of the Crimean Tatar Re- 
public for disloyalty during the war 
makes us suspicious of the type of Islam 
that will meet with Soviet approval. 


COMMUNIST “FREEDOM” 


The total picture emphasizes the 
meaning of the Soviet declaration of 
“freedom for the service of religious 
cults and freedom of antireligious 
propaganda.” It is a strange phrase, 
but it does not mean “freedom of re- 
ligion” as the West has understood the 
term. It means merely “freedom for 
the holding of religious services” and 
nothing more. 


84 Poland Today, op. cit. note 31 supra 
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In the new totalitarian state, the state 
is to be supreme and absolute. Religion, 
if it is to be practiced, is to be merely 
a form of ritual, intended to satisfy the 
people like an opiate but not to affect 
their lives in any way. ‘Their actions, 
their thoughts, their property, and their 
activities are to be fitted into the serv- 
ice of the state. As the Protestant and 


Catholic clergy of eastern Germany ` 


have pointed out, the schools are to be 
schools of atheism, even though the 
children may be allowed to attend 
church services.?? Thezessence of all 
religions is to be swept away and re- 
placed by the essence of Communism, 
and any deviations from that norm can 
be punished by the criminal code. To 
the Communist, that is freedom. To 
the rest of the world, it is slavery. 
37 New York Times, April 25, 1950. 
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The latter opinion is shared by the 
growing army of martyrs behind the 
Iron Curtain. Yet it is with perfect 
Communist honesty that the regimes can 
announce that there is no religious perse- 
cution. The governments are merely 
carrying out the laws designed to pro- 
mote “freedom of the service of re- 
ligious cults” in the narrowest sense of 
the word. Religious services are toler- 
ated. Tne religious life, if it includes 
any form of group or other activities, is 
banned. 

That is the situation in the Soviet 
Union ard it is being approached in all 
the lands behind the Iron Curtain. 
There are differences in tempo and in 
the attitude of and toward the religions, 
but the goal is set, and the gap between 
East and West is widening in religion 
as in all other fields of human activity. 
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The Sovietization of the Satellites 


By BocpaNn RADITSA 


HE ideological struggle initiated by 

the break between the Politburos of 
two of the most powerful of the Com- 
munist parties—those of the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia—has contributed 
much to an understanding of the na- 
ture and the functioning of a satellite 
government. 

Before this break became obvious, 
the Western world—eager to be objec- 
tive and reluctant to accept the reports 
of refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—-had doubts as to the dependence 
and colonial position ofa satellite. Even 
the Paris Conference and the successive 
United Nations Assemblies were not 
able to draw the veil aside. The dia- 
lectical camouflage of the Communist 
propagandists had convinced much of 
western public opinion—always willing 
to yield for the sake of objectivity to 
the Communist falsification of reality— 
that the satellite state and its govern- 
ment are the logical result of historical 
development, and even the natural end 
of the democratic revolution accom- 
plished by the Soviet Union in south- 
eastern Europe and the Balkans. 

Tito’s exclusion from the Kremlin has 
proved not only that a satellite has suc- 
cumbed ideologically to Soviet domi- 
nance and become a political and eco- 
nomic slave to Soviet imperialistic ambi- 
tions, but that the whole area recently 
“liberated” from conflicting interna- 
tional interests has returned to the 
cruel feudalism that disappeared more 
than a hundred years ago. The feu- 
dal principle, cutus regno illius religio, 
against which all the people of the Bal- 
kans and southeastern Europe have 
fought for centuries, has been imposed 
again by the marching Red Army. An 


imperialistic economic colonial exploita- 


_ tion, closely linked with a fetishic po- 
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litical doctrine, has been imposed by the 
Kremlin, thus giving the whole area an 
anti-western outlook and destroying the 
national aspirations built up since the 
Turkish retreat. 

The efforts of native and foreign 
Communists to build ideological, politi- 
cal, and economic unity with the Soviet 
Union have made the subjugated peo- 
ples feel that the times of the Janizaries 
have returned. Today’s native Com- 
murist, educated in the Kremlin’s 
schools and sent back to his native 
land to foster the Kremlin’s goals, has 
the Janizary’s ruthless faith in the vic- 
tory of the Prophet’s message. In the 
case of Tito he even has the conviction 
that he must purify the faith and in- 
crease its efficacy. 

Every citizen of the new people% re- 
publics in the Danubian area was con- 
vinced that this invasion was a threat 
to his own personality as well as to that 
of his nation. The urban strata, the 
intelligentsia, the huge peasant masses 
with a deep-rooted love of the land and 
fear of God—all alike felt that Soviet 
imperialism imposed upon them a new 
religion, which would enslave them eco- 
nomically and also invade and damage 
their inner and spiritual life. 


LOYALTY OF YUGOSLAV COMMUNISTS 


From the beginning, the Yugoslav 
Communists have advocated complete 
subjugation of their own and other na- 
tions to the Soviet- Union. They have 
declared that true economic and na- 
tional freedom would come only with 
mighty and brotherly Russia’s defense 
of the Slavic peoples’ interests in Eu- 
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rope. When Russia should appear on 
the Danube, and one empire should be 
built from Japan to the-Adriatic (Od 
Jadrana do Japana), then would na- 
tional equality flourish and western ex- 
ploitation be ended. While I was in 
Yugoslavia, this idea was repeated 
many times in the presence of Soviet 
observers. As one Yugoslav Commu- 
nist said: 

We Communists owe our loyalty to the 
Soviet Union, as the sole fatherland of so- 
cialism in the world. We must always act 
in such a manner that her interests will be 
furthered and strengthened, as she is the 
sole guarantee of the ultimate triumph of 
Communism throughout the world. What 
do Yugoslav interests matter compared to 
that? Our only function is to be the shield 
and the spearhead of the Soviet Union! 


On May 21, 1945 Tito himself de- 
fined the position of a satellite toward 
the Kremlin: 


The peoples of Yugoslavia may now feel 
secure of their destiny, they may develop 
in peace in every field... . Because it is 
in the interest of our country we tied our- 
selves so firmly to the Soviet Union... . 
Thanks to the treacherous policy of those 
who led the former Yugoslavia, our coun- 
try was for a long time cut off from the 
great Soviet Union. Our first step 

has been to unite ourselves to the Soviet 
Union and repair the errors of the past. 


On June 10 of the same year he added, 
“It is not at all a miracle that the peo- 
ples of Yugoslavia turn with such love 
toward that great brotherly land as to 
their own sincere protector... .” 

The relations between a satellite and 
its mother country have been described 
by the most important Yugoslav Stalin- 
ist, Edvard Kardelj, in many of his 
speeches and studies, particularly in 
two of his most important studies, Two 
Paths of Development for the Small 
Nations of South Eastern Europe, and 
Path for a New Yugoslavia. Kardelj, 
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reversing Marx, writes that the Slavs 
must now be rewarded for their loyalty 
and for having fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the Red Army, while the 
Hungarians and Rumanians are to be 
castigated because they allowed their 
ruling class to drag them into war 
against Russia. In reality, Marx con- 
sidered the Russian policy in the Bal- 
kans and Pan-Slavism as reactionary. 
Yet Kardelj insists that the Yugoslav 
National Liberation Movement, led by 
the Yugoslav Communist Party, brought 
Yugoslavia into the Russian sphere of 
influence—the only place where she can 
develop and attain her natural position 
in the world. Kardelj writes: 


The entire ninéteenth century was for us 
in that sense a bitter experience. When- 
ever our peoples united their destiny with 
the reactionary forces of the world, they 
have always fallen even deeper in slavery. 
It happened this time too. Small nations 
cannot be allied with fascist imperialists 
All countries that joined Hitler have been 
Inevitably transformed into his colonies 
This fact ig one of the characteristics of 
fascist “totalitarianism.” ... The objec-’ 
tive international, military and political 
conditions were the factors leading us to 
our v.ctories. Our people are aware of 
this and therefore their gratitude and de- 
votion to the glorious Red Army is un- 


limited. 


BEGINNING OF BREAK 


This “gratitude,” according to Mr. 
Kardelj, was more than an emotion: 
it was the Yugoslav Communists’ desire 
to become part of the Soviet Union as 
soon as the international situation per- 
mitted. This became clear on the oc- 
casion of the first diplomatic incident 
between the Kremlin and Belgrade. 
On May 5, 1945, Tito, criticizing the 
western attitude toward the Yugoslav 
claims for Trieste, stated in one of his 
speeches: 


It is said that this war is a just one and 
we have considered it as such. However, 
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we seek also a just end to it. We demand 
that every one shall be master in his own 
house; we do not want to pay for others, 
we do not want to be used as bribes in in- 
ternational bargaining, we do not want to 
get involved in any policy of sphere of 
interests. 


This outburst brought a Soviet pro- 
test to the Yugoslav Government. The 
Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Sadchikov, was 
instructed, on June 5, “to draw the at- 
tention of the Yugoslav Government to 
the fact that this statement could not 
be tolerated.” According to letters ex- 
changed between the two Politburos on 
May 4, 1948, Mr. Sadchikov informed 
the Kremlin that Mr. Kardelj 


said he would like the Soviet Union to re- 
gard them [Yugoslavia and the Commu- 
nists|, not as representatives of another 
country, capable of solving questions inde- 
pendently, but as representatives of one of 
the future’ Soviet republics, and the Com- 
munist Party of Yugoslavia as a part of 
the All-Union Communist Party, that is, 
that our relations should be based on the 
prospect of Yugoslavia becoming in the 
future a constituent part of the U.S.S.R. 


Kardelj even asked the Soviets “to 
criticize them frankly and openly and 
to give them advice which would direct 
the internal and foreign policy of Yugo- 
slavia along the right path.” To that 
the Kremlin had only one answer: that 
it 


regards Tito’s speech as an unfriendly at- 
tack on the Soviet Union, and the explana- 
tion by Comrade Kardelj as unsatisfactory. 
... Tell Comrade Tito that if he should 
once again permit such an attack on the 
Soviet Union we shall be. forced to reply 
with open criticism and disavow him. 


1The conversation recorded took place on 
June 5, 1945, but was not made public until 
1948, in the letters referred to. These letters, 
from March to May 1948, are published under 
the title The Soviet-Yugoslav Dispute, Lon- 
don: Royal Institute of-International Affairs, 
1948. 
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THe KREMLIN’S PATTERN 


The disavowal came three years later.? 
Yet it has not weakened the complete 
subordination of Yugoslavia, which still 
has a satellite form of government. 
Yugoslavia has been transformed into 
a model Communist People’s Republic 
such as Stalin wants everywhere in his 
orbit. 

The blueprint for the sovietization of 
Yugoslavia that Tito received from the 
Comintern (May 9, 1941) has been 
fully applied. It can be checked today 
and compared with the existing instruc- 
tions the Kremlin has drawn up for all 
the satellites. The seven-point instruc- 
tions trace the Kremlin’s pattern for a 
satellite state. 


1. The time has now come when we 
must take new decisive steps toward world 
revolution. The obstacles to be sur- 
mounted are stull formidable and call for 
a new tactical flexibility which must be 
worked out with care and practiced with 
courage along the following lines: 

a. The Communist world revolution must 
be presented as a series of measures to 
achieve “real democracy,” and it is in this 
light that all political and military leaders 
of the Communist movements must deline- 
ate their activity. Up to 30 per cent of 
the Party members may come out into the 
open as “first-line fighters for democracy” 
in the eyes of the masses. 

b. The Government of the Soviet Union 
may also find it necessary to make some 
temporary concessions in that same sense 
in order to promote the revolutionary 
cause in those countries where conditions 
warrant it. 

c. The Communist Party, until the sei- 
zure of power, should be careful to main- 
tain, in the countries where revolution is 
being prepared, good relations with patri- 
otic and religious circles. No discrimina- 
tions should be made against the Churches; 
each should be treated the same in the eyes 
of the masses. National tradition should 
be respected. Wherever necessary, and 

3 June 28, 1948, 
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with the authorization of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, representatives of the 
Churches should be allowed to contribute 
in the preparation and carrying through of 
the revolution. Their numerical strength 
should determine the rate at which church 
influence is later to be eliminated from 
State affairs. 

d. The Press should be used to publicize 
the new line among the masses. Printed 
matter intended for confidential instruction 
of Party members and organizations will 
contain the same as heretofore. Secret 
circulars should continue to keep all active 
revolutionaries informed of the real situa- 
tion. 

e. Once the Party seizes power, foreign 
policy will be laid down by the diplomatic 
representatives of the US.S.R., who will 
receive necessary instructions from the 
Comintern. The representatives will main- 
tain a liaison between the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the U.S.S R. 
and those of the countries where the Party 
has newly assumed power. Reports and 
inquiries will be passed to them, and copies 
sent direct to the Comintern. 

f. Immediately after the seizure of power, 
the Central Committee will set up a new 
government. This shall be representative 
of the broad masses of the people and 
appear democratic. The country will be 
administered through provincial, regional, 
district and local committees. The Cen- 
tral Committee will remain supreme execu- 
tive authority for internal affairs. The for- 
eign policy will be controlled -exclsively by 
the Executive Committee of the Comin- 
tern. 

g. Opponents of the new administration, 
especially those who still have some pres- 
tige among the people and those who may 
have had access, through their participa- 
tion in the revolution, to secret records of 
the Communist movement, should be re- 
moved as soon as possible, but in ‘“demo- 
cratic” fashion, that is to say, be brought 
to trial before a regular court or a Peo- 
ple’s Court. The latter should comprise 
one known member of the Party and two 
secret members or sympathizers. Impor- 
tant trials should be conducted by larger 
courts of a correspondingly democratic na- 
ture. 
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2. The country where the Central Com- 
mittee has recently assumed power should 
not apply for inclusion in the Soviet Union 
until instructions to this effect have been 
received from the Executive Committee of 
the Comintern. 

3. Until the country is included in the 
Soviet Union, at least 50 per cent of the 
members of the Communist Party must re- 
main in the underground work and act as 
allies of the administrators in the govern- 
ment of the country. 

4. Traitors to the Party are to be liqui- 
dated without trial once their treachery has 
been submitted to the Party organization 
to which they belong in a report. Earlier 
instructions are superseded by these and 
the death penalty is prescribed for treach- 
ery of any sort against the interest of the 
Communist revolution. 

5. The frontiers of countries geographi- 
cally remote from the U.S.S.R. are not to 
be closed immediately after the revolution. 
Everything should be done to induce refu- 
gees, exiles to return home under demo- ` 
cratic safeguards Only then shall the 
frontiers be closed. Members of all Cen- 
tral Committees should remember that the 
Comintern was once obliged to hold up its 
plan for world revolution because of the 
large number of Russian emigrees who 
were successful in inflaming the democ- 
racies against the Communist movement. 
The fewer the emigrees the more assured 
will be the success of the revolution. 

6. The term “class enemy” comprises 
the following groups: members of ideo- 
logical movements of a nationalist or re- 
ligious character, priests, members of the 
police ferce, officers, diplomats and civil 
servants when they refuse to side with 
the revolutionary forces, all members of 
dynasties, any individuals known to have 
opposed the preparation or the carryirg 
out of tke revolution. 

7. After the Party has seized power, it 
shall dispose of funds, separate from State 
funds, taken from the following sources: 
property belonging to class enemies who 
have been liquidated or whose possessions 
have been confiscated by the findings of a 
court of law; property belonging to hostile 
movements and organizations; property 
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confiscated from the Churches, the ruling 
dynasty, and war profiteers.? 


SEEKING POPULAR SUPPORT 


Following these instructions, the 
Communists in all the satellite coun- 
tries have done their utmost to change 
the old structure. They have worked 
carefully, heeding Lenin’s admonition 
that everything should be changed in 
essence but little perceived on the sur- 
face. A government becomes a satellite 
in the third phase of the Communist 
seizure of power, when the early leaders 
are deprived of power and a new group 
of colorless bureaucrats subservient to 
the Kremlin takes over. 

In this whole process the Commu- 
` nists make a great effort to rally so- 
called popular support around their 
radical changes. The essential differ- 
ence between the old prewar semifascist 
‘dictatorships and the Communist one 
is that the earlier dictatorships were 
never sensitive to the popular attitude 
toward the government, whereas the 
Communists are always eager for some 
popular support. This is why they or- 
ganize meetings all over the country at 
which people are invited to express 
their opinions, and why they ask for 
an opposition although they know that 
the opposition will be dissolved. They 
wish the masses to feel that the govern- 
ment comes from the popular will and 
is not imposed by an arbitrary power. 
They apply Lenin’s dictum that every 
government must have a certain, be it 
the slightest, consent of the people. 

Communist political and social change 
is never a genuine revolution; it is a 


3 These instructions from the Kremlin were 
first published partially in my articles “Yugo- 
slavia Today,” The New Republic, Sept. 9 and 
12, 1946. They were published in Komunist, 
the official organ of the Yugoslav Communist 
Central Committee, in 1948, when the Yugo- 
slay Communists made public all the docu- 
ments concerning their seizure of power in 
Yugoslavia. 
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skillful combination of an anarchical 
position in a general upheaval and a 
sharp imposition of a hidden dictator- 
ship molded on the Soviet formula. The 
first step in taking over a country is to 
get the support of respectable people 
and of those who want a change. When 
the Communists have got into power, 
they use the dissatisfied and the malad- 
justed to remove the representatives of 
the ruling class, the established power, 
the church, and all the moral and spir- 
itual forces of life. But even the out- 
laws and rebels are not the permanent 
basis of the new power; they are soon 
eliminated, too, and the real bureau- 
crats of the party take over the state 
and the society. 

To consolidate their power, the Com- 
munists use all classes, all strata, of the 
population, individuals as well as po- 
litical movements. This is done in 
order to impress the masses and at the 
same time to destroy the old society 
through compromise. The non-Com- 
munists always lose when they com- 
promise with the Communists. 

The permanent revolution starts only 
after the Communist seizure of power, 
and then proceeds in constant change. 


LIQUIDATION OF BouRGEOIS SOCIETY 


The Communists call the first period 
of a revolution the liquidation of the 
bourgeois society. They pretend that 
they are the forerunners of a real social 
democratic revolution, such as the bour- 
geoisie have been unable to accomplish. 

Every country has some social, eco- 
nomic, or political issues unsolved; they 
may or may not have been on the way 
to solution. The Communists take ad- 
vantage of these issues and give them a 
quick and only temporary solution in 
order to pose as true progressives work- 
ing in the interests of the people. 

In one country agrarian reform may 
have been a vital issue; the Communists 
take it up and give the peasantry the 
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land—only to take it away from them 
later, and through collective farming 
and kolkhozes give it to the Communist 
state. . 

In another country the national issue 
may be unsolved; the Communists im- 
mediately grant a national bill of rights, 
recognizing political and cultural entities 
and so-called national independence and 
giving the people the impression that 
they are, finally, independent—that they 
may call themselves Croats, Slovenes, 
Montenegrins, or Macedonians without 
being persecuted. But as soon as pos- 
sible the “democratic centralism” of 
the Communist Party transforms all 
people’s republics into dependencies of 
the central power. It is constitution- 
ally possible for Croatia, Serbia, Slo- 
venia, Macedonia, and others to sever 
their relations one from another, but in 
reality they are less free than the pre- 
war departments or districts ever were. 
Though the people of these republics 
may use their languages, have their 
newspapers, universities, and theaters— 
though the Macedonians are free to 
call themselves Macedonians instead of 
South-Serbs as the old gcvernment 
stupidly obliged them to do—as indi- 
viduals they are less free than before. 
They must read the same Communist 


literature and be subject to the same | 


indoctrination as the people of other 
“republics.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 


The Communist state is administered 
by a minority who never aim to be- 
come a majority. And yet they con- 
stantly speak about the people—about 
the majority by whom they know they 
can never be accepted. A Communist 
without the people, the Yugoslav pundit 
Moša Pijade tells us, is like a fish with- 
out water. This is the organic contra- 
diction in the Communist conception of 
the relations between men. According 
to that conception, human relationships 
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consist of continuous struggle, because 
man is bad and must constantly be led, 
watched, and punished. Hence every 
personality must be subjected to the 
state, which takes over the control of 
man’s body and soul. The individual is 
flexible, creative, full of initiative, inde- 
pendent in thought—and so an enemy 
of the totalitarian state, the Commu- 
nist goal. Men are inclined to dis- 
agree, and so must be put into cate- 
gories or groups-——categories covering a 
man’s work, wages, food, and moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual life. Men 
must be deprived of economic independ- 
ence in order to make them less inde- 
pendent in other ways. The only indi- 
vidual initiative permitted them is 
Stakhanovism, that is, to produce quan- 
titatively to the point of physical ex- 
haustion; qualitative possibilities are 
ignored. 

The Communist state is adminis- 
tered by a three-dimensional force— 
the party, the popular front, and the 
secret police—-with the Politburo at the 
top. The power of the Politburo is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few—usu- 
ally about fourteen—people, selected by 
party members through a complicated 
process. To avoid opposition, the 
party is constantly subjected to purges. 

The Communist Party is the source 
of every power, and the government is 
only a tentacle of the party octopus. 
The party, well aware that it must be 
a minority, uses several clever devices 
to run the country and control the ma- 
jority, one of the most effective being 
the people’s front. 

The front, in Communist parlance, is 
composed of “the peasantry, labor, and 
the honest intelligentsia”—~the honesty 
of these last being determined by the 
party; they are usually fellow travelers, 
useful innocents, crypto-Communists, or 
even conservatives and reactionaries, 
and their power, if any, is very limited. 

In every hamlet and town the govern- 
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ment has a local council, the secretary 
being always a member of the party. 
Wherever there is a people’s council there 
is always also a Communist cell which 
has more power than the council because 
it dictates the methods of enforcing gov- 
ernment policy. The local council is 
never elected by the local population di- 
rectly: the members are selected by the 
Communist cell, and the nominees are 
then presented to the public by the peo- 
ple’s front, and approved by acclamation. 
This is to create an illusion of popular 
choice. The local members of the coun- 
cil are always of the same opinion as the 
members of the Communist cells, but 
the latter do not themselves initiate any- 
thing until they know the opinions -of 
their regional, district, or state party, 


which in turn obeys the Central Com- 


mittee and the Politburo. 

Moving, then, from the cells through 
the local committees up to the Central 
Committee, the power ends where it 
started—at the Politburo, a sort of Ti- 
betan inner sanctum where are made all 
décisions, the most trivial and the most 
momentous. In the independent Com- 
munist state the Politburo is the supreme 
authority; in a satellite state it becomes 
a link with the master state, receiving 
and executing the orders of the Kremlin. 


THe SECRET POLICE 


The third instrument of rule, the se- 
cret police, permeates the public and 
private life of the citizens, exterminating 
enemies of the state or sometimes trying 
to convert them. 

In the old prewar governments the 
police, both public and secret, were con- 
sidered a necessary evil—not pleasant to 
speak about. Prewar dictatorships were 
hated by liberals, progressives, and pro- 
Communists because they used terror, 
espionage, and torture against their op- 
~ ponents. Superintendents of prisons and 
police stations were considered to be de- 
based human beings. The Communists 
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themselves, during the war, attracted 
many people by declaring that the state 
would not need gendarmery or secret po- 
lice after the war. If there should be’ 
any need for police, they declared, they 
would be recruited from the people, by 
the people, for use against the people’s 
enemies. Now, using the false premise 
that the state is of the people, they say 
that it must be defended by the people 
against all enemies. 

In fact, the Communist state cannot 
be other than a police state: when a 
state forces men to surrender their moral, 
political, and economic independence, it 
must substitute permanent control and 
discipline from without. Thus the police 
supervise the whole of human activity, 
day in and day out. 

The old duty of the police, to enforce 
the common law; is now a minor thing. 
The new duty of the police is concerned 
with a man’s economic potentialities, his 
adaptation to the new regime, his ability 
to produce, his obedience to the new 
laws, his political record, and, finally, 
his will power. 

All this comprises what I would call 
the external side of police work; but 
there is another, or internal, side, where 
the police work through compléx and re- 
fined psychological means to enter into 


- the family and a man’s intimate life. 


The law of privacy and individual free- 
dom—the old Voltairian right of a man 
to cultiver son jardin—is abolished. 
The privacy of the home—the last rem- 
nant of individualism left to the city 
dweller—is destroyed, for the home is 
invaded by various tenants, and families 
must share their living quarters with 
strangers, mostly members of the party 
The unity of the family gathered around 
its own fireside is broken up. People ~ 
live close together—and closely they 
watch each other. And so the police 
can achieve their aim of entering into 


-a man’s mind and learning what he is 


thinking and. feeling. 


‘` 


THE SOVIETIZATION 


The secret police exercise their super- 
vision of a man at home, at work, in the 
schools and churches, on collective farms 
and in retail shops, in political meetings 
and in the so-called political education 
hours which precede and conclude the 
day’s work. 

The members of the party, of the Cen- 
tral Committee, and even of the Polit- 
buro, regardless of their political posi- 
tion, are also of concern to the police; 
they do not have the right to go un- 
watched. 

< The Communist Party, born in a con- 
spiracy against a former state, cannot, 
although now in power, free itself of 
its conspiratorial complex; it continually 
plots against the majority of the people, 
and lives with the fear that everyone, 
both individuals and groups, is scheming 
against its security. For this reason the 
best party members are also members of 
the secret police. The Communists who 
habitually lived in the underground came 
to understand the weakness of the police 
in a bourgeois state and how to circum- 
vent them, thus helping themselves to 
rise to power. This experience they have 
made good use of; their own police 
force is multiform, flexible, and omni- 
present. They know they cannot risk a 
vacuum where rebellion or anarchical 
upheaval would find them unprepared. 

The essence of the Communist police 
technique is to discover the rebellion in 
a man’s mind before he acts; revolt must 
be crushed as soon as it is conceived. 

The huge and able police corps is a 
vital part of the whole state apparatus. 
Accordingly, its members are favorites 
and enjoy special privileges. The rulers 
know that without the secret police they 
could not impose the Communist way of 
life upon the masses. 


THE JUDICIARY 


Supplementing the police is the judi- 
ciary. Whenever the Communists seize 
power, their first aim is to destroy the 
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old judiciary and substitute their own. 
The old judges and lawyers are elimi- 
nated. New ones are recruited from the 
party’s membership, not on their juridi- 
cal preparation but on their record as 
Communists, Justice is now called the 
People’s Justice, and the court becomes 
the People’s Court. l 

The heart and highest power of this 
system is the People’s Prosecutor—car- 
rier of the will of the Communist Party 
~—who identifies the enemy and decides 
his destiny. He embodies the permanent 
threat, the unremitting fear, that is a 
necessity in a Communist state. He 
leads the trial for the party’s ends. The 
judges are Communists, and the lawyers 
who defend the accused are powerless, as 
they depend upon the Communist gov- 
ernment for permission to follow their 
profession. (A very small number of 
the prewar bar have been allowed to con- 
tinue in their profession; the majority 
have been forced to find other jobs.) 
The prosecutor and the judges are helped 
by the audience sent by the party. The 
outcome of the trial is a foregone con- 
clusion, for the victim has no right of 
appeal. The prosecutor identifies the 
people wizh the party, and so the party’s 
will is carried out as the people’s will or 
verdict. The defendant has no chance 
whatsoever. 

People’s trials are merely means of en- 
forcing Communist policy. Each trial 
has a clear-cut political task. For in- 
stance, if the people should be discovered 
to be locking toward the West in the 
hope of being freed from Communism, 
the aim of the trial would be centered 
around all the pro-western elements in 
the country. If the issue requiring ac- 
tion is the relationship between church 
and state, the defendant will be a priest, 
and his confession will serve as evidence 
that the church is conspiring against the 
state. If the state is enforcing the col- 
lectivization of the land, peasants will be 
tried to show how the capitalist peasant 
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or kulak opposes this process. The trial 
becomes a lesson in political indoctrina- 
tion, and has nothing to do with justice 
as commonly understood. 

In the prewar dictatorial state, the 
judiciary could oppose the government’s 
policy toward its political opponents: 
but the Communist state cannot permit 
itself to be overruled by the judiciary. 


Tre COMMUNIST INQUISITION 


Public confessions at the trials are 
the result of cunning police preparatory 
work. ‘The police have many methods 
for forcing defendants to admit their 
nonexistent sins; it is not always coer- 
cion, torture, or the use of drugs that 
changes the personality or breaks the 
will power, it is often a diabolic piece of 
conviction and conversion. ‘The commis- 
sar in charge applies himself to convince 
the victim that he has betrayed his own 
people, the ideal of Slav brotherhood, or 
the Communist ideal of world revolution 
or the party. If the victim remains evil 
and unconvinced, he is cruelly tortured, 
and has no choice but to confess. 

This Communist inquisition is com- 
plex. Those who have been through it 
come out broken for the rest of their 
lives; they either disappear or join the 
new Organization. Their minds become 
prefabricated; often they become more 
fanatical than the old faithful. This is 
the most ambitious accomplishment of 
the party’s scheme of indoctrination. 


PREFABRICATED MINDS 


This attempt to prefabricate men’s 
minds has in some parts of the Balkans 
given people the idea that the Commu- 
nists are ‘trying to introduce the old 
Turkish system of Janizaries. The paral- 
lelism is not far off, for the Communists 
desire to form an army of the new 
faithful, whose attachment to dialectic 
materialism will be mystic in character. 
The Communist doctrine aims through 
prefabricated man to build a New Man 
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—the Soviet or “Socialist” (Communist) 
Man, who to the intellectuals as well as 
to the common people appears to be a 
new type of Janizary. 

The Communist scholastic holds the 
old man to be corrupted by bourgeois, 
capitalist, cosmopolitan society, which is 
incurably decadent. Man can be saved 
only by the permanent revolution—by 
regeneration through a dialectic mate- 
rialism that expurgates the whole of his- 
tory and offers him a new Communist 
vision of the world. The new or Soviet 
man must be a man of courage and en- 
durance and an ascetic, ready to sacri- 
fice his life for the Communist Party. 
He must be an exemplary leader of the 
people. He must hate—love and mercy 
are unknown to him-—~for love is to the 
Communist only a sexual act. So chil- 
dren are taught that they do not owe 
their parents love, and that God does 
not exist because he does not give them 
material benefits when they ask him. If 
in school the children ask God for can- 
dies, they do not get them; if they ask 
Tito or Stalin, they do get them. 

Children are put in the communal 
nurseries when very young, and later or- 
ganized into Pioneers. They are obliged 
to believe in and worship the trinity of 
The People-The Party-The Leader with 
mystic subservience and even with the 
sacrifice of their lives if necessary. This 
trinity can never be wrong; it is the only 
existing reality, and determines their des- 
tinv. The new Janizary dies as easily 
for the victory of this trinity as the old 
Janizary died for Allah. 

The parents of the old Jenizaries could 
not recognize their children, and the par- 
ents of today’s children are engaged in 
a silent struggle with them. At home 
the children look upon their parents with 
contempt and distrust. At school they 
are taught to oppose their parents’ ideas. 
After they leave school, they are busy 
building railroads, highways, factories, 
new towns and villages. In these activi- 
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ties the prefabrication of the new Jani- 
zary takes place: “Through building the 
railroads we build ourselves” is one of 
the party’s rules of education. 


HERO WORSHIP 


The Communists do not admit that 
their policy is to concentrate power in 
the hands of a single leader, for that 
brings them close to the Fascists and the 
Nazis. They maintain that power lies 
with the people. The reality contradicts 
them, for the leader is the incarnation 
of Communist power. He must be a 
hero, a handsome man, a man of virtue; 
and he must have all the qualities of 
the new man. In the case of the Krem- 
lin-Belgrade rupture, the Yugoslav Polit- 
buro considered their leader of such 
importance that they would allow no 
criticism of Tito’s personality by the 
Soviets: the position of the leader at the 
summit of the power pyramid must be 
preserved, or the whole structure will 
collapse. 

The new Janizaries are taught to wor- 
ship a living hero in place of an invisible 
God. “Tito is ours. We are Tito’s.” 
“Tito is the greatest son of the people.” 
He is “our white violet.” Such are some 
expressions of Communist hero worship, 
whether of Tito or Stalin. 


CoMMUNIST CENSORSHIP 


Censorship in a Communist state dif- 
fers from that in an ordinary dictator- 
ship. The latter aims to keep the reader 
from learning such political news as the 
party in power does not want him to 
know. Such censorship is obsolete in 
the Communist state, which has more 
efficient methods of keeping its people 
from mingling with the outside world. 

As soon as the Communist Party seizes 
power, it takes over all newspapers, mag- 
azines, and radio stations, and staffs 
them with its own writers, who know 
how to apply the party line. They are 
daily instructed by the central propa- 
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ganda and press offices what to write 
and how to interpret facts. News from 
the West is used in two ways: straight 
news is reserved exclusively for top party 
members and government officials; for 
the press the news is cut, distorted, or 
otherwise edited. 

The Communist press and radio do 
not consider it ethical to carry the usual 
bourgeois feature stories on crime, love, 
sex, and so forth. Their purpose is to 
interpret daily life and the international 
political and economic situation from the 
party point of view. Some shortcomings 
of the western powers are pointed out 
to show the people the correctness of 
their own government’s policies; special 
emphasis is given to any economic dif- 
ficulties in the Western world, so that 
the people will think their life no worse 
than life in the free countries. 

The Communist press must devote 
a major part of its space to official 
speeches and documents. In conse- 
quence, it is dull and unvaried. The 
only critical writing allowed is in certain 
attacks against the bureaucracy which 
the government encourages to purge in- 
sufficiently vigilant members of the 
party. 


THe Titorst : View 


The satellites are constantly urged to 
follow the sample of the “Mother Coun- 
try,” the great Soviet Union, where the 
people are free and independent and 
work for the peace and prosperity of all. 
In their greetings to the Soviet Union 
the satellites use the expressions of chil- 
dren toward their mothers—the Soviet 
Union is called “motherly,” “brotherly,” 
“sisterly”; she is “suffering and paining 
for the small peoples.” ‘The satellites 
must work for the security of the Soviet 
Union, whose continued existence and 
power can alone bring about the victory 
of the world revolution. 

This was the situation up to the time 
of the break between the Kremlin and 
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Yugoslavia. After that event, the Yugo- 
slav Communist theoreticians evolved a 
new interpretation of the Communist 
state in its relationship to the Mother 
Country. The satellite in Belgrade has 
rebelled—as the Janizaries did in that 
same Belgrade in 1804. Like the old 
Janizaries, the new ones pretended to 
be more orthodox than the old prophets. 
Tito, Kardelj, Pijade, and Djilas, the 
brain-trusters of the new reformation, 
revised Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, 
and came to the conclusion that a new 
doctrine should be established to govern 
the relations between “socialist states.” 
They stressed the fact that so far there 
had been no equality among the Com- 
munist satellites—that the Kremlin had 
adopted the same attitude toward them 
that the capitalists and colonial powers 
had adopted toward small nations; and 
that the Kremlin’s real interest is not 
in spreading Communism but in impos- 
ing Soviet and Russian imperialism on 
other nations. The Yugoslav Commu- 
nists concluded that the Soviet Union 
siphons off the wealth of the satellite 
states, opposes their industrialization, 
and keeps their standard of living as low 
as possible. Rural countries have no op- 
portunity to become industrialized, as 
the Communist revolution proposed; 
they remain subservient to the economic 
interests of the Soviet Union. 


SOVIET EXPLOITATION 


This has been demonstrated by facts 
published by Tito himself and by 
Milentye Popović, his Minister for For- 
eign Trade. The Soviets have taken 
from the Rumanians 100,000 carloads 
of wheat, 5,500 of sugar, 150 of oil, 
268 locomotives, 5,000 railroad cars, 
2,600 tractors, and 260,000 head of cat- 
tle. In 1944 in the “liberated” parts of 
Yugoslavia people were allowed only a 
pound of sugar a month while the Rus- 
sians took with them 400 carloads of 
sugar that the Yugoslav Army had taken 
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from the Germans. In 1945 the Yugo- 
slav Government was forced to send to 
Russia 2.000 carloads of wine at 7 di- 
nars a liter while at home wine sold at 
between 60 and 70 dinars a liter. At 
the same time there were forced deliv- 
eries to the Russians of Macedonian to- 
bacco, leather, copper, and bauxite at - 
far below the world prices. The Rus- 
sians sent to Yugoslavia 5,000 tons of 
wheat instead of the promised 50,000, 
and even that had been taken from Ger- 
man stocks which the Red Army found 
in Banat (Yugoslavia). According to 
the above-mentioned report by Popovic, 
Yugoslavia has to pay $2,000,000 for 
generators which could be bought in 
western Germany for $450,000; $41,850 
for suction pumps priced in the West at 
$13,000; $377,000 for cranes obtainable 
elsewhere. for $250,000. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Trade Minister 
tells us that according to official Hun- 
garian statistics for 1947, the index of 
Hungarian export prices to the Soviet 
Union was 47 per cent lower than the 
index of export prices to the Marshall 
plan countries. In 1946-47 Poland ex- 
ported to Russia 14.5 million tons of 
coal for $1 a ton, while the export price 
to other countries was $10 to $12 in 
1946 and $15 to $16 in 1947. Russia 
has often sold portions of such imports 
to other satellite countries at a consider- 
able profit in hard currency. The dollar 
serves as a basis for commercial transac- 
tions between the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. 

This is only a glimpse of the general 
exploitation. As Milovan Djilas has 
pointed out in his booklet, Lenin and 
the Relations Between ‘the Socialist 
States, the Soviet leaders scorn and un- 
dervalue the culture of other countries 
and require that the satellites and other 
peoples imitate the Soviets. For in- 
stance, they say, according to Djilas, 
that French——the language of Rabelais, 
Moliére, and Diderot—is the language 
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of the feudal aristocracy; that- English 
—the language of Shakespeare, Dickens, 
and Smith—is the language of com- 
merce; while Russian is the language of 
Socialism. Stalin himself told Dyilas 
that the Albanians and the Rumanians 
should speak Russian or some other 
Slavic language. 

This has brought Djilas and Pijade to 
the belief that the Soviets have the same 
attitude that Czarist Russia had toward 
Serbia and Montenegro when she aban- 
doned them to the Austrians and the 
Turks. Dyilas concludes that 


today there is inequality of rights among 
the socialist states. The reason 1s that the 
U.S.S.R. applies capitalistic methods among 
them. Everybody sees it but keeps quiet. 
... This inequality is already felt by the 
laboring masses of Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, etc. It jeopardizes the rhythm of 
growth and construction of this country. 
The leaders of the Communist Parties who 
keep silent on this subject, and even try to 
dissimulate the reality in the name of the 
assistance to the Soviet Union, are abandon- 
ing the people. 


Mr. Djilas thinks that “it would be 
stupid not to believe that the denial of 
justice and the inequality in mutual re- 
lations will have difficult repercussions 
on the whole development of socialism.” 
This is why he insists that the reform 
for which the Yugoslav Communists 
strive will save Communism and also 
“free more people who are under the 
slavery of capitalism.” “The present 
struggle of our Party and of our people,” 
he writes, “would have no historical 
meaning if it did not further progress 
toward Communism.” 


YUGOSLAV COMMUNISM REINFORCED 


Thus the satellite in rebellion becomes 
a more ruthless crusader for the Proph- 
et’s ideal. The Yugoslav Communists, 
in giving a new interpretation to Lenin- 
ism, transform the position of the satel- 
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lite. But it is too early to judge the 
repercussions of this rebellion. Tito’s in- 
subordination to the Kremlin has given 
Stalin an opportunity to crush all po- 
tential rebels in other satellite countries. 
Kostov in Bulgaria, Rajk in Hungary, 
Xoxe Koci in Albania, Gomdlka in Po- 
land, and others have been liquidated or 
removed from their positions. The sat- 
ellites have been more tightly shackled 
in conformity with Stalin’s concept of 
dependence. Further developments will 
disclose the meaning of Tito’s rebellion. 
Will it be able to free the satellites and 
disrupt Stalin’s empire? or will it inte- 
grate the satellites tightly into one in- 
divisible Soviet empire? Both conse- 
quences are possible. 

In amy event, Yugoslavia under Tito 
will remain a Communist state—and 
even become a model one, perfected with 
western capitalistic help. It will not suf- 
fer as a Communist state, but will be 
invigorated by the acquisition of west- 
ern industrial equipment. Consequently 


whenever the Kremlin shall consider it 


opportune to take over Yugoslavia, the 
authorities will find it better than before 
for Communist purposes. In my view, 
the Yugoslav Communists have not come 
to the conclusion that the interests of 
the pecple are superior to the fortunes 
of the Communist doctrine. When the 
Yugoslay Communists begin to- think 
that their task is not the furthering of 
the world revolution and the spread of 
Communism, but rather the furthering 
of the security and welfare of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, then we may con- 
sider that Yugoslavia has become an in- 
dependent country, not a satellite. 

It is difficult to believe in this develop- 
ment. The old Janizaries, like the new 
ones, always believed that the Faith was 
of more moment than the existence of 
a particular nation. This is why the 
peoples of the Balkans and southeastern 
Europe have always been sacrificed to 
ideological issues and the ambitions of 
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great powers; they have been used as 
pawns in the games played by the great 
powers and their minorities, who were 
ready to sacrifice millions of innocents 
for the victories they desired. Though 
Tito refuses to be a pawn in that age- 
old game, he still believes that through 
his Communist reformation the world 
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will embrace Communism more easily 
than through Stalin’s imperialism. This 
is why Communism may be carried to 
the West in a more insidious manner 
through Titoism; it is the responsibility 
of the West to understand it in time, 
and not to become the dupe of this new 
Communist infiltration. 
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The Educational Weapon 


By Jonn S. 


O educational system car. isolate’ 


itself from the society and politi- 
cal system of which it is a part and 
from which it receives the means of 
sustenance. If it is assumed that every 
aggregation of human beings is based, 
to a large extent, on the general accept- 
ance of certain fundamental notions, it 
follows automatically that the educa- 
tional institutions of each particular 
society are entrusted with the task of 
propagating and perpetuating these no- 
tions. These fundamental assumptions 
vary from one society to another, and 
some provide for a considerable degree 
of latitude within the educational sys- 
tem, while others are exceedingly rigid. 
They may be discovered by means of 
a determination of the genuine consen- 
sus of the community, or they may be 
imposed by a self-ordained elite which 
claims a monopoly of wisdom and virtue. 
Such an elite must be capable of induc- 
ing a sufficiently large segment of the 
population to identify its interests with 
those of the regime. 

However, under any circumstances, 
education almost inevitably becomes a 
weapon in the sense that it must 
facilitate social cohesion by eliciting 
general acceptance of at least some of 
the prevailing values and suppositions 
in the community, irrespective of their 
source, 


Tre MARXIAN View 


The Communists, convinced of their 
knowledge of the laws of historical de- 
velopment, contend that educational 
institutions can be nothing more than 
an instrumentality in the hands of the 
ruling class. As long as there are 


RESHETAR 


several classes, and in turn several poli- 
tical parties reflecting class differences, 
there will be exploitation of man by 
“man, and it will be rationalized and 
concealec by the educational system, 
which is invariably in the service of 
the dominant class. The liquidation of 
exploiting classes and the establishment 
of soviet socialism, it is argued, will 
place the whole educational apparatus 
at the disposal of the single remaining 
class of toilers. 

Yet education in itself is not enough, 
for it must be Marxian education geared 
to the propagation of the class struggle 
and the remaking of man. Lenin, in 
addressing the Third Congress of Kom- 
somols in October 1920, called for an 
educational system based on the teach- 
ing of Communist morality, which he 
defined as “that which serves to destroy 
the old exploiting society and to unite 
all toilers around the proletariat creat- 
ing the new society of communists.” 1 
In the so-called “people’s democracies” 
of eastern Europe where there still re- 
main residues of the old order, it is 


1 V. I. Lenin, Sochinentia [Works], Moscow, 
1932, Vol. XXX, p. 411. On Marxian educa- 
tion also see E. N. Medynski, Narodnoe 
Obrazovame v SSSR. [Public Education in 
the U.S.£.R.], Moscow, 1947; and M. I. 
Kalinin, O Kommunisticheskom Vospitaniti 
[Concerning Communist Education], Moscow, 
1947, The best documentary sources on Soviet 
educational practice are A. M. Danev (Ed.), 
Narodnoe Obrazovanie, osnovye postanovleniia, 
prikazy i msiruktsii [Public Education, basic 
regulation3, decrees and instructions], Moscow, 
1948; and N. L Boldyrev (Ed.), Direktivy 
V.A.P (b) i Postanovlentia Sovietskogo Pra- 
vitel’stvua o Narodnom Obrasovanti [The Di- 
rectives of the All-Union Communist Party 
and the Decisions of the Soviet Government 
Regarding Public Education], Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, 1947 
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evident that this Leninist principle is 
applicable.” 

The Soviet educational system, which 
is to serve as a model for the states of 
eastern Europe; aims, in theory at least. 
to inculcate in students respect for social 
property and make collectivism a norm 
of human conduct bordering upon the 
instinctive. It hopes to liquidate the 
distinction between physical and intel- 
lectual labor and develop a disciplined, 
persevering, honorable, and industrious 
citizen who is devoted to the cause of 
the toilers and is ready to defend the 
socialist state against its enemies both 
internal and external. Since the Marx- 
ists concern themselves with economic 
productivity and justify their every act 
in terms of their attempt to create 
abundance, it is quite natural for them 
to stress vocational training and an un- 
derstanding of modern technology. 

The state is regarded as the sole agent 
responsible for education; the Marxian 
ideal, at least in the present historical 
epoch, has the state owning, operating, 
and controlling educational institutions 
of all types, including preschool nurseries 
and adult education programs. Teach- 
ing is to be unconditionally secularized 
and separated from the church. All 
phenomena of nature and social life are 
to be given a “‘scientific-materialistic in- 
terpretation.” While primary education 
is free, general, and compulsory, higher 
education is not, although it is generally 
available to students who demonstrate 
sufficient ability. 


THE PREWAR PATTERN 


Although the quality of education in 
the satellite states was quite adequate 


2See N. P. Farberov, “O Kiassakh i Par- 
tiiakh v Stranakh Narodnoi Demokratii Tsen- 
tral’noi i Iugo-vostochnoi Evropy” [Con- 
cerning Classes and Parties in the People’s 
Democracies of Central and Southeastern 
Europe], Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i “Pravo 
[Soviet State and Law], No 9 (Sept. 1949}, 
pp. 8 ff 
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during the prewar period, especially at 
the advanced levels, the same cannot 
be said of the degree of educational op- 
portunity. This was true even of the 
secondary schools, which were fewer in 


„number and had a smaller total enroll- 


ment than the elementary schools had. 
The period of compulsory and free 
education was limited to the primary 
level, and in Rumania it did not extend 
beyond the first four years of elementary 
school. In general, a system of fees 
was employed at the secondary level, 
although in Poland the children of civil 
servants were granted an exemption of, 
half the amount. University education 
was beyond the means of the vast 
majority of families, and remedial efforts 
of the type introduced in Yugoslavia, 
where tuition fees were based upon 
ability to pay, were ineffective because 
of the low level of income. 

The influence of organized religion 
on the educational system was very 
evident. In Czechoslovakia, the most 
advanced eastern European state by 
western standards, religion was a re- 
quired course in all primary, secondary, 
and normal schools for pupils who were 
members of the seven leading denomina- 
tions and who were not exempted at 
parental request. In the Polish primary 
schools 13 per cent of the teachers con- 
cerned themselves with religion; the Pil- 
sudski University in Warsaw offered 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Evan- 
gelical theological training, while three 
of the other four Polish public univer- 
sities had faculties of Catholic theology. 
While education in Yugoslavia was for 
the most part financed ard controlled 
by the state, religion and morals were 
taught for two hours each week in all 
primary, secondary, and normal schools, 
with the courses of study prepared by 
the respective denominational authori- 
ties; classes were opened and closed with 
prayers, and pupils were excused from 
attendance on religious holidays. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WEAPON 


The existence of religious influence 
did not prevent the development of a 
considerable degree of state control, 
which usually found embodiment in 
a constitutional provision. A central 
ministry of education prescribed cur- 
ricula, licensed teachers, administered 
the examination system, and appointed 
school inspectors. In Poland, teachers’ 
salaries were paid by the central govern- 
ment, while in Czechoslovakia, which 
allowed the highest degree of local 
autonomy in educational matters, they 
were paid from the provincial budgets. 
University rectors in both countries were 
elected by the faculties, but in Czecho- 
slovakia they had to be confirmed by 
the Ministry of Education, while in 
Poland they required the sanction of 
the President. All teachers in Czecho- 
slovakia were legally obliged to sign an 
oath expressing faithfulness to the Re- 
public, obedience to its laws, and loyalty 
to “the interests of the State.” In 
Yugoslavia the oath was similar, but 
included a provision for fidelity to the 
ruling monarch. ‘Thus the extent of 
the central government’s control over 
education was considerable even prior 
to the Iron Curtain period, and stands 
in marked contrast to the localized or- 
ganization of education which prevails 
in the United States.? 


Tae New EDUCATION 


The differences between the pattern 
of education existing prior to World 
War II and the Marxian view made the 
introduction of fundamental changes 
inevitable following the establishment of 
Communist rule. The advocates of the 
new order were fully aware of the ulti- 


8 The best brief studies in English on the 
prewar educational systems of eastern Europe 
were those made by the late Severin K. 
Turosienski under the auspices of the United 
States Office of Education. Also see Seweryn 
Szczepanski, Education in Poland, London, 
1943, and F. N., Petrov .(Ed.), Balkanskie 
strany [The Balkan Countries], Moscow, 1946. 
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mate necessity of eliminating from the 
schools all contrary points of view, and 
especially that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. While in no way minimizing 
the desire of the church to maintain its 
landed wealth against government-spon- 
sored agrarian reform, it is probably not 
incorrect to state that the control of 
education has been the chief source of 
the tension which has developed between 
the Vatican and the governments of the 
Catholic states of eastern Europe. ` 


Secularization 


The drive to secularize the schools is 
based on the Communist belief that 
education is the responsibility of the 
state. This conflicts with the convic- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church that 
parents should decide on the type of 
education their child is to receive, and 
should be free to insist that it be re- 
ligious in character. Party and church 
both claim to possess truth, and demand 
the right to propagate it. The Com- 
munists argue that schools which are 
controlled by religious authorities, even 
when sibsidized by the state, constitute 
a source of opposition to the new regimes 
because they allegedly attempt to “sep- 
arate students from the creative influ- 
ence of people’s democracy.” * Nor are 
the Communists willing to permit even 
part of a school system to remain under 
church control on a long-term basis; the 
Czech Deputy Premier, Zdenék Fier- 
linger, on July 26, 1949, denounced such 
a State of affairs as “a medieval condi- 
tion.” Communist policy has meant the 
nationalization of all schools, where 
that had not already been accomplished 
by prior regimes, and abolition of com- 
pulsory religious training. 

The secular view of education has 
been proclasmed as official in the coun- 


+I, Laponogov, Vengerskaia Demokratiches- 
kaia Respublika na novom Etape [The Hun- 
garian Democratic Republic at a New Stage], 
Moscow, 1949, p 14 
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tries where there are Orthodox Churches 
which are exclusively national. ` The 
Bulgarian Constitution of 1947 stipu- 
lates that education must be “secular, 
with a democratic and progressive 
spirit,” while that of Yugoslavia, which 
was adopted in 1946, states that “the 
School is separate from the Church.” 
However, the drive to purge education 


of all religious influence has encountered ~ 


considerable difficulty in the Catholic 
countries, where the church has tradi- 
tionally enjoyed a voice in educational 
policy and has not been crippled by 
organization on & purely national basis. 
Catholic hierarchs like Poland’s 
Auguste Cardinal Hlond called upon the 
faithful to abjure “heathendom” and 
worldliness; in May 1948 the Polish 
hierarchy circulated a pastoral letter 
condemning materialism and announc- 
ing its intention to retain a voice in 
education, which, it maintained, could 
not be without God. Similar profests 
were issued by the Czech hierarchy, 
but these were limited in their effect 
by the fact that the church has, for the 
most part, sponsored religious educa- 
tion in the public schools rather than 
operated its own school system for the 
faithful. 
In Hungary the church was in a 
stronger position, since it operated more 
than half of the nation’s schools. These 
were subsidized by the state, but when 


Education Minister Gyula Ortutay, a. 


member of the Smallholders Party, an- 
~ nounced the plan for nationalization in 
May 1948, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
threatened to excommunicate anyone 
who supported it. The issue aroused con- 
siderable agitation and some violence, 
for which the Minister of Education 
blamed the Cardinal; the latter re- 
sponded by advising the faighful not to 
read the government press. On June 
16, 1948, four days after Deputy Pre- 
mier Matyas Rakosi warned that the 
Government was losing its patience, the 
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Parliament enacted the nationalization 
program by a vote of 230 to 63 follow- 
ing a stormy ‘debate. The Cardinal 
ordered a general tolling of bells as a 
sign of protest, and excommunicated all 
Catholic Cabinet members and deputies 
who had voted for the measure, Yet 
the Hungarian Constitution of August 18, 
1949 provided for a joint Ministry of 
Education and Cults and did not con- 
tain any requirement that education be 
secular.’ 

Nationalization in Hungary did not 
mean the immediate removal of nuns or 
church-approved laymen from teaching 
positions, and, in the beginning, the 
Government even expressed its willing- 
ness to permit the continuation of com- 
pulsory religious training. Cardinal 
Mindszenty, prior to his arrest, refused 
offers by the Government to negotiate 
a settlement, because he was convinced 
that it was bent on abolishing all re- 
ligious instruction. On September 6, 
1949, six months after the Cardinal 
was sentenced to life imprisonment on 
charges of treason, the compulsory teach- 
ing of religion was abolished by execu- 
tive decree. When, in the autumn of 
1949, parents were given the option to 
have their children receive religious 
training in the nationalized schools, 90 
per cent did so. Thus in Hungary, as 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, the con- 
flict between church and state in the 
educational sphere has not been fully 
resolved. At the present time, not all 


8 In Poland the prewar Ministry of Re- 
ligious Affairs and Public Education was re- 
placed by a Ministry of Education in July 
of 1944 as a result of a separation which had 
been carried out by the wartime Government- 
in-exile in London. Hungary's retention of 
the traditional ministry under the new con- 
stitution ‘is indicative of the transitional nature 
of the satellite state in its present form. It 
also suggests that the new regimes are not 
absolutely uniform in their methods and time- 
tables, although this does not prevent a certain 
degree of generalization regarding the whole 
satellite region. `° 
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education is completely secular in char- 
acter, despite the aim of the Communists 
to make it so. 


Other aspects of state policy 


The new constitutions of eastern 
Europe contain sweeping provisions re- 
garding the general right of all citizens 
to an education and ensuring to all 
classes accessibility to schools and cul- 
tural institutions. However, these ar- 
ticles are limited by others which re- 
strict compulsory, free, and general 
education ‘to the elementary level or, 
as in the Czechoslovak Constitution of 
June 9, 1948, qualify the right of each 
citizen to an education by stipulating 
that it be “in accordance with his 
natural abilities and with a view towards 
the needs of the community.” 

In failing to extend compulsory edu- 
cation beyond the primary level, the 
new governments are adhering to the 
‘Soviet and prewar systems except to 
the extent that they are sincerely at- 
tempting to make elementary education 
available to all, as most of the former 
regimes did not, because of a chronic 
shortage of schools and teachers. The 
lack of trained personnel and adequate 
resources is undoubtedly an important 
factor behind the policy of restricting 
admission to higher education, but the 
importance of the intelligentsia in the 
Soviet scheme of life is probably not 
unrelated to it. The intellectuals and 
upper-rank technicians constitute a very 
important segment of the managerial 
elite; if the party fails to control them, 
or if they become too numerous in terms 
of the number of available positions, 
they can become a threat to the regime. 

Since thé party and the state aim to 
determine not only the number of per- 
sons receiving higher education but also 
the kind of training which is imparted 
to them, it has been necessary to reduce 
the area of private instruction to a 
minimum in order to facilitate control. 
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In Czechoslovakia the Government has 
even undertaken the licensing of private’ 
music and singing teachers. Foreign in- 
stitutions, like the American University 
in Sofiya, have been compelled to close 
their doors. l 

While the institutions of higher learn- 
ing are important as a means of con- 
trolling the intelligentsia, it is only on 
the primary and preschool levels that 
mass control is made possible. Nursery 
schools, which deal with children for 
two or three years prior to their entry 
into elementary school at the age of 
seven, were fairly common throughout 
eastern Europe in the prewar period. 
The new regimes are increasing the num- 
ber of such schools, and in Czecho- 
slovakia attendance has been made com- 
pulsory. Although nursery schools are 
becoming an integral part of the educa- 
tional systems, they also contribute to 
the fulfillment of the economic plans, 
since they make it possible for mothers 
to accept employment in industry. 


Ties with U.S.S.R. 


The purpose of the highly integrated 
and controlled public systems of educa- 
tion in the satellite states is ta further 
the development of socialism, which, 
according to the Soviet theory of “‘peo- 
ple’s democracy,” can be accomplished 
only if the ties with the Soviet Union 
are preserved and strengthened.*® Cul- 
tural relations between these states and 
the Soviet Union are promoted by spe- 
cial societies, by the use of Soviet films, 
and by the introduction of the works 
of Russian composers and playwrights 
into the repertoires of opera companies, 
symphcny orchestras, and theatrical 
groups. In the formal educational 
sphere, the exchange of students has 
been inaugurated for the same purpose; 


ëN, P. F arberov, Gosudarsivennoe Pravo 
Siran Narodnoi Demokrati [The Public Law 
of the Countries of People’s Democracy], 
Moscow, 1949, pp. 32 ff 
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yet there are obvious limitations to this 
‘approach, since only a limited number 
of students can be sent to the Soviet 
Union. . 

Probably the most important single 
instrument in the emerging pattern of 
intellectual integration is the widespread 
introduction of the Russian language 
throughout eastern Europe. In Czecho- 
slovakia, Russian is a compulsory sub- 
ject in all secondary and technical 
schools, and the trade unions are pro- 
moting the study of it in adult education 
programs. This is not so much the 
result of Soviet pressure as it is the work 
of Dr. Zdenék Nejedly, septuagenarian 
Czech historian of music and Minister 
of Education, who insisted that the na- 
tion’s youth acquire proficiency in the 
Russian language. In Rumania the 
study of Russian has been introduced in 
all primary schools beginning with the 
fifth year. Advanced students in all 
Polish institutions of higher learning 
are required to have a knowledge of 
two foreign languages, one of which 
must be Russian. More than 200,000 
persons were reported to have studied 
the language in Hungary during 1949, 
and a center for Russian studies has 
been established at the Peter Pazmany 
University in Budapest. 

The very considerable emphasis which 
has been placed upon the learning of 
Russian has led to some diminution in 
the study of the western European 
languages.’ It is not inconceivable that 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Hungary, countries which employ the 


7 Yugoslavia is an exception, as a result of 
the Titoist deviation. Late in December 1949 
the party’s Central Committee at its third 
plenary session decided to have Russian, 
English, French, and German all taught on 
an equal basis. Since the Yugoslavs regard 
the Soviet concept of socialism as “counter- 
revolutionary,” they have also had to under- 
take a mass rewriting of their textbooks in 
the social sciences. See New York Times, 
Jan. 3, 1950. 
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Latin alphabet, may in the remote future 
adopt the Cyrillic orthography of the 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Bulgarian lan- 
guages. The possibility of such a radi- 
cal change has been enhanced by the 
decision of the government of the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, taken in No- 
vember 1949, to adopt the Russian - 
alphabet. At the time, Marshal Choi- 
bolsan, Premier of the oldest people’s 
democracy, announced that 55 per cent 
of the population had mastered the new 
script. However, this significant step 
was taken only after the Republic had 
been in existence for a quarter of a 


century. 
Utilitarian education 


The increased importance of Russian 
language study in the satellite states has 
been accompanied by a greater interest 
in vocational training, which is designed 
to provide adequate industrial cadres 
and promote scientific agriculture. The 
number of technical schools has risen, 
and in Czechoslovakia they have been 
placed on the same level as the regular 
secondary schools; transfers from the 
latter to the former have been encour- 
aged. It is estimated that Poland’s Six- 
Year Plan (1950-55) will require 24,000 
engineers. There are now forty-three 
higher educational institutions in that 
country, as compared with twenty-three 
in the prewar period; but the new 
schools are largely technical, while the 
two new postwar universities are en- 
gaged primarily in scientific and medical 
training.? On the secondary level there 

8 Pravda, November 26, 1949. Soviet writ- 
ers treat the Mongolian People’s Republic as 
a people’s democracy ‘like those of eastern 
Europe. The sole difference fecognized by 
them is that of the capitalist staze of develop- 
ment. The Mongolians are said to be proceed- 
ing directly from feudalism to socialism, 
omitting the capitalist stage, while the other 
satellites, with the exception of Albania, have 
had to experience that epoch. See Farberov, 
op cit. note 6 supra, pp. 297 È 

9 Izvestiya, Oct. 13 and Dec. 14, 1949. 
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has been a threefold increase in the 
enrollment in Polish vocational schools. 
The pattern is the same throughout 
eastern Europe in the emphasis placed 
on technical training. Economic de- 
velopment undoubtedly makes this 
necessary, but it is also evident that 
abstract speculation and independent 
thought are not encouraged under the 
new education, since it is not in the 
regimes’ interest to do so. 

Similarly, physical training is receiv- 
ing additional consideration. In Czecho- 
slovakia it is required in all universities 
and in the secondary and technical 
schools, but is termed “defense train- 
ing.” The program is supervised on 


a nation-wide basis by a separate sec- ` 


tion, one of three in the Ministry of 
Education; under the old republic the 
ministry was organized into six depart- 
ments, but none of these concerned itself 
exclusively with physical training.° In 
Hungary an undersecretaryship for 
sports affairs has been established in the 
Government, and in Yugoslavia a pro- 
gram is sponsored by the trade union 
organization. 


Improvement 


The practical and highly partisan na- 
ture of the new education should not blind 
the impartial observer to the not incon- 
siderable progress which is being made 
in terms of the limited standard of in- 
creased enrollment. In Yugoslavia the 
number of elementary schools has in- 
creased by more than 30 per cent since 
the war, although enrollment has risen by 
but 15 per cent; at present there are 
1,600,000 pupils in attendance at 12,562 
schools. On the secondary level there 
are now approximately one thousand 
schools with an enrollment of a third of 
a million, representing a 100 per cent 
postwar increase in the number of 


10 Jaroslav Paur, Education in Csecko- 
slovakia, Prague, 1947, pp. 17 f. 
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schools and a rise of more than 50 per 
cent in enrollment. Albania, the most 
underdeveloped of the eastern European 
satellite states, is reported to have 1,800 
primary schools with 162,000 pupils—a 
threefold increase since 1939. In 1946 
the nation’s first center of higher learn- 
ing, a pedagogical institute, was estab- 


lished in Tirana. 


University enrollment in Poland as 
well as in Yugoslavia is now approxi- 
mately twice what it was prior to the 
war; this is especially significant in the 
case of Poland, which suffered a serious 
decline in population as a result of the 
war and subsequent boundary changes. 
New universities have been established 
in Lublin and in Lódz, increasing the 
total number in the country to eight. 
A Macedonian university, the first of 
its kind, has been founded in the Yugo- 
slav city of Skoplje. The pattern of 
growth on the higher educational level 
is similar throughout the satellite area, 
but it has probably reached a leveling- 
off point at the present time. 

Although the problem of training per- 
sons for the professions and for technical 
positions is one of great importance, it 
is probably overshadowed by the tre- 
mendous task which some of the eastern 
European states face in combating il- 
literacy. In prewar Yugoslavia approxi- 
mately half of the adult population was 
illiterate, while in Albania the corre- 
sponding figure was 83 per cent, and in 
Hungary and Rumania 20 per cent. In- 
tensive campaigns are being waged to 
promote literacy. In Poland nearly half 
a million persons were enrolled in special 
courses during 1949, and it is hoped that 
the remnants of illiteracy will be liqui- 
dated in that country by 1951.11. The 
Yugoslav Government announced that 
1.5 million persons had become literate 
during the period commencing with the 
end of the war and terminating in May 
1948; in Albania 130,000 persons are 

11 Pravda, Jan. 5, 1950. 
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reported to have acquired literacy in a 
somewhat longer period. 

This is an admirable endeavor, but 
widespread literacy is, in itself, no par- 
ticular virtue, since that is determined 
by the use to which literacy is put. In- 
dustrialization and an improved agri- 
culture require a relatively high literacy 
rate, but it is also necessary if the Com- 
munists are to consolidate their control 
over the total population. They prob- 
ably realize that only the literate in- 
dividual can comprehend the full mean- 
ing and extent of their revolution. His 
ability to read prompts him to seek out 
the printed word; but in a system of 
highly controlled mass communications, 
each such attempt causes him to be sub- 
jected to the views which perpetuate the 
existing regime. 


Party EDUCATION 


The program of mass indoctrination 
which the Communist parties have un- 
dertaken in the satellite states involves 


a similar reorientation on the part of. 


the membership. During the interwar 
period the parties were small and were 
even outlawed in some of the countries. 
Following the war, membership in- 
creased tremendously; by 1947 that of 
the Bulgarian party had risen to half 
a million, and in Czechoslovakia it was 
more than twice that number. In the 
same period the Yugoslav party acquired 
400,000 members, and those of Rumania 


and Hungary more than 700,000 each. 


In Hungary alone the party admitted 
100,000 new members during the single 
month of August 1947. The vast ma- 
jority of new members were neophoytes 
who had to be trained in the intricacies 
of dialectical materialism or at least 
conditioned to mouth the appropriate 
clichés, 

In their public pronouncements, the 
leaders of the satellite parties have re- 
peatedly insisted that the “political vigil- 
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ance” of the rank and file be raised. 
The training of party cadres has neces- 
sitated the establishment of special 
schools in each of the countries on the 
central, regional, and local levels. The 
courses vary in duration from a short 
series of related evening meetings in 
small study groups to full-time six- 
month programs in the central schools. 
Hundreds of thousands of copies of each 


- of the Marxist-Leninist classics have 


been published in translation in the 
satellite countries, together with Stalin’s 
writings and the ubiquitous History of 
the Communist Party (bolshevtks) of 
the Soviet Union (Short Course). In 
Slovakia alone, more than a million 
copies of these volumes were published 
during the four years following the 
war.'* 


CONTROLS 


If it has been necessary to take 
special measures in order to ensure the 
conversion of party members, it is not 
surprising that a reorientation has been 
imposed upon the teaching profession. 
In the people’s democracies, schools at 
all levels in the educational process must 
serve in a liaison capacity linking the 
masses to the party; they must con- 
vince the doubters that Communism is 
the sole means of secular salvation 
Students in universities and institutes 
are required to study the “bases of 
Marxism-Leninism” and dialectical and 
historical materialism, irrespective of 
their fields of specialization; this com- 
plies with a general dictum advanced 
by Stalin at the Eighteenth Congress of 
the All-Union Communist Party in 


12 For data regarding membership and train- 
ing programs see the reports of individual 
party spokesmen in Informatsionnoe Sovesh-~- 
chante Predstavitelei Nekotorykh Komparti v 
Pol’she v kontse Sentiabria 1947 goda [In- 
formational Conference of Representatives of 
Certain Communist Parties held in Poland 
late in September, 1947], Moscow, 1948. 

18 Igvesizya, Oct. 19, 1949, 
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March 1939.14 The Constitution of 
Czechoslovakia provides, somewhat par- 
adoxically, that all education and in- 
struction shall be “in accordance with 
the results of scientific research and... 
not ... inconsistent with the People’s 
Democratic Order.” 

A very real difficulty derives from the 
fact that most of the members of the 
intelligentsia and the teaching profession 
have associated themselves with the 
middle class. As a result, it is freely 
admitted that there are still significant 
residues of the “bourgeois world out- 
look” among teachers." Textbooks 
have been rewritten, and in Czecho- 
slovakia the Ministry of Education 
found it necessary to require all teach- 
ers to attend special political courses 
during the summer of 1949. 

These appear to be transitional meas- 
ures, for the leaders of the people’s 
democracies have admitted quite frankly 
that they intend to create a new “toil- 
"ing intelligentsia,” which is viewed as 
the long-range solution to the problem. 
To this end they are attempting to make 
the universities, normal schools, and 
technical institutes representative of the 
whole population by broadening the 
social composition of their student 
bodies. In Poland, for instance, fully 
half of the first-year students in in- 
stitutions of higher education during the 
academic year 1948—49 were children of 
workers and peasants, and by 1950 it 
was planned to increase their number 
to 85 per cent. It is hoped that the 
members of the new intelligentsia will 
be loyal to the new regimes in apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities with which 
those regimes have provided them. 

The existence of a considerable degree 


14 See Medynski, op. cii. note 1 supra, p. 
192. 

15 See B. Lesakov, Rumyniia na Puti k 
Sotsialismu [Rumania on the Road to Social- 
ism], Moscow, 1949, p. 112. 

16 Tgpestiya, Oct. 13, 1949 
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of nonconformity within the teaching 
profession, at least during the present 
transitional period, has aroused much 
complaint from party leaders and has 
prompted some expulsions. Probably the 
most flagrant single violation of academic 
freedom occurred in Charles University 
in Prague, where the rector and more 
than fifty members of the faculty of 
philosophy were expelled by the Com- 
munist Action Committee following the 
February coup in 1948. Replacements 
were appointed by the Education Minis- 
try without consulting the Academic 
Senate, and in violation of the univer- 
sity’s independence. It is not without 
significance that there was considerable 
student opposition to the establishment - 
of a Communist government in Czecho- 
slovakia; this led to a demonstration 
in which more than a thousand students 
marched to Hradčany Castle in protest 
and were fired upon by the police. 

In an effort to cope with the remnants 
of such opposition, the Communist 
parties have directed their student mem- 
bers to check on the attitudes and prac- 
tices of their teachers and fellow stu- 
dents. Expulsion is a drastic measure 
which has usually been employed only 
as a last resort. Instead, nonconformists 
have been warned or disciplined; if they 
have persisted in their refusal to adopt 
a positive attitude, they have been dis- 
missed and in some instances have been 
deprived of their housing. Thus the 
economic sanction has been employed 
instead of open threats of force; an 
attempt is being made to persuade 
teachers and students to accept the new 
order as inevitable. Political reliability 
has become a primary criterion in deter- 
mining who shall teach and study. In 
Poland a special political test has been 
administered by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion since 1947, In practically all of 
the satellite states the education minis- 
tries are in the central government and 
are headed by Communist Party mem- 
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bers; but in Yugoslavia each of the six 
federal republics has its own ministry of 
education, while the Federal People’s 
Republic has a Committee on Educa- 
tion and Culture for purposes of co- 
ordination. l ' 


CONCLUSION 


It is evident that the Communists of 
eastern Europe are making certain that 
the educational weapon will be employed 
by them and not in opposition to their 
revolution, This has necessitated the 
nationalization and secularization of the 
schools, and the reorientation and lim- 
_ ited replacement of teaching personnel. 
Compulsory and free elementary educa- 
tion is not yet universal, although the 
number of schools and pupils has in- 
creased. The emerging pattern stands 
in marked contrast to that which pre- 
vailed prior to the war, especially in 
Czechoslovakia. The new system is not 
designed to develop in students a healthy 
skepticism-and the ability to identify 
and examine every assumption critically. 
Instead, students are taught techniques 
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and are indoctrinated with the Com- 
munist creed. 

: The objective observer cannot permit 
himself to speculate on the permanence 
of the new education. Yet he must 
recognize that its introduction under 
soviet tutelage has necessitated con- 
siderable adjustment and has aroused 
much resentment and some overt op- 
position. The complete elimination of 
religious influence in education in the 
Catholic countries will require time. 
Similarly, the tenets of Communist 
dogma may be reiterated endlessly and 
not gain full acceptance until one or 
more generations have passed through 
the new schools. The changes which 
have been introduced are profound in 
nature. Some of these, such as the 
greater, degree of opportunity and the 
increased attention given to education, 
will probably survive any political over- 
turn, while the permanence of the cur- 
ricular changes will depend upon the 
ability of the Communists to maintain ' 
their control over eastern Europe for a 
protracted period of time. 


. John S. Reshetar, Ph.D., Princeton, New Jersey, ts instructor in politics at Princeton 
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Resistance in the Iron Curtain Countries 


By ARTHUR KARASZ 


HE Iron Curtain is growing steadily 

thicker. Very little news reaches 
the outside world, and still less is 
trustworthy. 

Some of the news concerns the ac- 
tivity of resistance forces, which crops 
up sporadically when circumstances 
make it possible. We hear about these 
efforts in Transylvania in the form of 
guerrilla warfare; in Hungary, in the 
form of peasant passivity; in Czecho- 
slovakia in the form of inefficient labor. 

Actually, however, such efforts, while 
extremely courageous, have no common 
denominator; they are isolated and 
hence cannot be considered as a move- 
ment. It will therefore be more effec- 
tive to examine the reasons which pro- 
voke these reactions, and to deduct from 
them the potential scope of resistance 
and its future direction. Thus we in- 
tend to approach the problem of the 
Iron Curtain resistance with the method 
used by the French astronomer Lever- 
rier, who discovered Neptune entirely 
by deduction, though it was impossible 
to see it with the means at his disposal. 


PREVIOUS AND PRESENT RESISTANCE 


The. various countries of the Iron 
Curtain area are not homogeneous, for 
in the course of their history, their poli- 


1 The extreme secrecy of the Soviet (Orlen- 
tal) system would certainly motivate a 
similar approach to certain Russian problems, 
too; we know those Soviet institutions that 
the Soviets want us to know, but there must 
exist entirely unknown factors of Russian 
policy the knowledge of which would give 
us the explanation of many of its unexpected 
moves. Should we not proceed as Urbain 
Jean Joseph Leverrler proceeded with the 
stars, when sifting all the known causes of 
disturbances, he demonstrated that previously 
unknown ones had to be reckoned with too? 
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tical and economic structure developed 
in different ways. Nevertheless, due to 
the common danger of Berlin and suc- 
cessively of Moscow, there are common 
features too in their recent evolution. 
The similarity between Nazi and Soviet 
totalitarianism is illustrated by the fact 
that the first victims of the present op- 
pression were mainly recruited among 
those who, some years ago, had fought 
against Nazism. j 

There is, however, a basic difference 
between the potentialities of the pre- 
vious and present resistances. This dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the present 
war is a cold one. In consequence, the 
present resistance movements are not 
actively supported from abroad, their 
actions are unorganized, and their per- 
formances cannot be so spectacular as 
were those of the French resistance, for 
instance. While the French maquis or 
the Italian anti-German forces of Mar- 
shal Badoglio were an integral branch 
of the Allied armies and were supported, 


.materialy and morally, by the Allies, 
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the presənt resistance is left alone. It 
is deprived of all foreign material sup- 
port and, not less important, of the great 
moral assistance of a central authority, 
such as the Allied General Headquarters 
during the war, to give orders and co- 
ordinate the isolated tactical moves. 


THE PROBLEM 


Since the whole Iron Curtain area is 
in Communist hands, its political evolu- 
tion is cictated by rules which conform 
to dialectical tactics. Its history has 
become a succession of crises provoked 
by the new Soviet system of “polariza- 
tion.” The enemies of the regime, and 
also its potential enemies, are chosen 


q 
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one by one by the party. Each is made 
into the chief target in the course of an 
artificially created crisis which is then 
brought to a peak in a scientific cres- 
cendo and used to exclude the enemy- 
of-the-moment from public life, and 
generally from life itself. 

The procedure is always the same, 
whether it is the case of Traicho Kostov, 
Communist Vice-Premier of Bulgaria, or 
of Bela Kovacs, anti-Communist leader 
in Hungary, both of whom were liqui- 
dated by the same regime. 

The concentrated fight against some 
trumped-up enemy has certain advan- 
tages because his followers are silenced 
by terror. It has, however, disadvan- 
tages, too. Silence does not mean con- 
version, and the totalitarian terror, like 
a rock falling into a river, only blocks 
the flow until the water finds a new 
outlet. The crisis provoked by the 
party achieves its purpose of liquidating 
certain leaders; it creates, however, new 


chains of reaction and enlarges the field- 


of resistance. . 

The evolution of Communism behind 
the Iron Curtain has so far had three 
forms. Its basic, political form is the 
misunderstanding of the meaning of 
democracy; it is amplified by the con- 
sequences of the ruthless methods of 
Soviet occupation; and, finally, it is 
complicated by the economic conse- 
quences of Soviet autarkic tendencies. 


Tre CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 


The basic problem of our period was 
_ formulated by the Crimea declaration 
of 1944, which contained the intention 
of its signatories—the United States, 
Great Britain, and Soviet Russia— 


to concert ... the policies of their three 
governments in assisting ... the peoples of 
the former Axis satellite states of Europe 
to solve by democratic means their pressing 
political and economic problems. 
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The first postwar administrations of 


the countries later destined to constitute - 


the Iron Curtain area were not Com- 
munist in their majority. There also 
existed, however, a resistance against 
them, which we might call a natural 
resistance, on the part of all those who 
were tied, by whatever personal inter- 
ests, to the prewar regimes. However, 
because the new regimes seemed to 
answer the needs of labor as well as 
agriculture, this natural resistance might 
have been negligible, had not an un- 
expected crisis been precipitated by the 
Communists, a crisis that considerably 
enlarged the ranks of opposition. 

_The destruction of the whole area 
was so complete that no political party 
could pretend to be able to direct, single- 
handed, the work of rehabilitation. 
Therefore, the Soviet idea of coalition 
governments, comprising delegates of all 
“democratic” parties, seemed logical and 
acceptable, for “democracy” seemed to 
have the same meaning to the three 
victorious powers. As a result, the 
delegates of the Communist Party be- 
came members of a coalition government 
in every liberated country, just as they 
were in France or Italy, although these 
latter countries were under western 
military occupation. . 

The world understood only later that 
a coalition with Communists meant 
Communism. i 


The Communist advantage 


The new Communist leaders had the 
double advantage of being actively sup- 
ported by the Soviet authorities and of 
being experts. Most of the leaders 
of the non-Communist parties, though 
honest, were politically inexperienced, 
because war, revolutions, and the de- 
portations carried out by the Nazis and 
then by the Soviets had all but drained 
the region of politically able persons; 
in the meantime their Communist rivals 
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had received a thorough political educa- 
tion in Soviet Russia and knew what 
Moscow expected of them.? 

Thus the political evolution of the 
liberated areas depended, on the one 
hand, on an amorphous mass of non- 
Marxist peasants, a still important 
middle class, and a Social Democratic 
Party facing great problems, and, on 
the other hand, on a highly organized 
Communist Party which, although only 
a small minority, was soon to reveal its 
power.® 

Everywhere, the political upheavals 
were based on the formula of so-called 
democracy. For the Communists, a 
democrat was a Communist ruled by 
Moscow. This new formula contained 
the very serious implication that a good 
Communist could only accept orders 
from Moscow.‘ 


2The leaders of the satellite Communist 
parties were unknown in 1945, It was only 
recently made known that Klement Gottwald, 
President of Czechoslovakia, Ernö Gerd, one 
of the most brutal Hungarian Communists, 
and Wilhelm Pieck, President of the East 
German Democratic Republic, had been for 
long years on the planning board of the 
Comintern. During the Spanish civil war, 
Ger6, for instance, whose real name was 
Singer, was the actual head of Soviet activity 
in Spain, under the name of Pierre, and later 
cf Pedro. See Enrique Castro Delgado, Com- 
ment fai perdu la foi à Moscou, Paris, 1949. 

8 Hungary was one of the rare countries 
where really secret elections were held in 1945. 
The Communist Party received only 17 per 
cent of the votes, at a time when the Italian 
end the French Communists recelved well 


above 30 per cent. The result of the Rumanian. 


vote would probably have been similar to 
that in Hungary, but Moscow learned from 
the Hungarian experience, and thereafter pre- 
vented secrecy of elections. 

t Nowadays, this is an accepted thesis 
However, it took the Western world almost 
three years, until the Moscow Conference of 
Foreign Ministers in the spring of 1947, to 
understand the Soviet attitude toward every 
non-Communist. The importance of the post- 
1945 history of the Iron Curtain countries lies 
especially in the fact that it offered a preview 
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Thus the first basic rift in the post- 
war society behind the Iron Curtain was 
made. Nothing could be done in the 
way of rehabilitation, much less in the 
way of re-education, because the dan- 
gerous alternative between “real democ- 
racy” and fascism filled the air and 
created, as its counterpart, the alterna- 
tive between “real democracy” and 
Communism. 


Pervading fears 


Both alternatives became the expres- 
sion of fear: the non-Communist parties 
were afraid of a proletarian dictatorship, 
the progressives were afraid of a new 
reactionary rule. 

In the beginning, both fears seemed 
to be without foundation; a sincere co- 
operation of those who “live and let 
live,” tha rule of a third force, was the 
only desire of an overwhelming majority. 
However, the Communist procedure of 
“polarizing” the question of democracy 
gave a real basis to both fears. On the 
one hand, those who were too much 
afraid of a proletarian dictatorship be- 
came more and more inclined to pass 
to the camp of conservatives and there- 
fore less able to resist the idea of the 
return of a former regime; while on the 
other hand, those who were afraid of 
reactionaries preferred even a leftist dic- 
tatorship to any return to the prewar 
situation. 

The Rumanian Premier, General Nico- 
lae Radescu, was forced to resign, in 
the spring of 1945, when Andrei Y. 
Vyshinsky, now Soviet Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, submitted an ultimatum 
to the King of Rumania and gave him 
“two hours and five seconds” to change 
the administration." 


= 


of what would happen in every part of the 
world conquered by Moscow. ~ 

5In a telegram sent on November 25, 1949 
to General Carlos P. Romulo, President of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
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The enforced removal of General 
Radescu changed Rumania into the first 
victim of Soviet totalitarianism, and 
fortified the fears of all the non-Com- 
munists in the Russian orbit; for a 
similar ultimatum became possible in 
every Soviet-dominated country. . - 

Although the Communists continued 
to claim that they based their theory of 
government on the principles of parlia- 
mentarism, there developed a disagree- 
able and dangerous atmosphere of 
dictatorial political tendencies and auto- 
cratic action. The Iron Curtain Commu- 
nists, instead of trying to find the way 
—practically for the first time in their 
Aistory—toward legal parliamentary 
work, dreamed only of how to emulate 
the great achievement of Lenin in 1917. 
The ministries of the interior, that is, 
the police of the whole area, were in 
the hands of the Communists, and they 
used their power for the liquidation of 
anti-Communist forces in every section 
of society, in labor and agriculture as 
well ‘as among intellectuals.: It was 
curious, however, that the more “centers 
of resistance” were “wiped out,” the 
narrower became the platform of “east- 
ern democracy,” and the broader that 
of discontent. 


Growing opposition 

The enforced removal in the spring 
of 1947 of Mr. Ferenc Nagy, Hungarian 
Premier, signified the liquidation of the 
third force in Hungary. The masses of 
terrified opposition were swelling. 

There followed, shortly thereafter, an 
attack against Social Democracy in 
the whole Soviet-dominated area. The 
Social Democratic Party had been in 
a sort of political ghetto since the end 
of the war. It could not renounce its 
old tenet of the nationalization of all 
means of production, yet it upheld its 
tenet more and more reluctantly because 


General Radescu confirmed that this ultima- 


tum had actually been given. 
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it was afraid of its too active “brother 
party.” The only result of this Socialist 
cautiousness, however, was an accusa- 
tior of treachery, by both the Commu- 
nists and the opposition. The liquidation 
of the party was a matter of months, in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland.® 

The recent history of the complete 
Gleichschaltung of the Iron Curtain area 
is headline news in the papers. By 1949 
it had been achieved. The Communist 
Party alone rules the whole area of the 
Iron Curtain countries. But its vic- 
tory, preceded by the elimination of the 
majority and even of indispensable ex- 
perts, contains seeds which may some 
day bear dangerous fruit. The existence 
of the old reactionaries, of those who 
still wanted to return to prewar condi- 
tions, in itself represented a somewhat 
disturbing element for the postwar ad- 
ministrations. The danger has been 
greatly increased by the polarizing atti- 
tude of the Communist parties. Instead 
of conserving the moderating elements 
of the non-Communist forces, the Com- 
munists have succeeded in driving them 
into secret, undercover discontent. There 
is no political opposition in the area 
(this would presuppose the legality of 
opposition parties), but there is a 
potential of resistance, for all those who 
voted anti-Communist when a secret 
vote was still possible are now only 
waiting for a new opportunity to destroy 
the present regime. 

The potential of resistance forces is 
steadily growing. It comprises not only 


6 For more details see A. B. Lane, Z Saw 
Poland Betrayed, New York, 1948; Philip E 
Mosely, “Face to Face With Russia,” Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Association, July 1948; 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, The Rape of Poland:' 
Pattern of Soviet’ Aggression, New York, 1948; 
H. F. Arthur Schoenfeld, “Soviet Imperialism 
in Hungary,” Foreign Affairs, April 1948; 
Ferenc Nagy, The Struggle Behind the Iron 
Curtain, New York, 1949; Imre Kovacs, 
Entre deux occupations, Paris, 1949; Frangois 
Honti: Le drame hongrois, Paris, 1949. 
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those who were formerly for a peaceful 
reform policy and for equal co-operation 
with East and West, but also the disil- 
lusioned elements of labor and agri- 
culture. The whole Iron Curtain region 
has become a vast prison, where those 
who are still allowed to move around in 
a certain radius are like prisoners on 
parole. The fact that their parole can 


be withdrawn at any time explains their, 


ceaseless fear; but the fact that they 
too, at any moment, are ready to break 
their bonds explains the equally unceas- 
ing, relentless fear-of the Communist 
leaders. 

This need not have been the case. 
There was every opportunity for a 
peaceful and really free evolution. The 
considerable growth of the ranks of the 
discontented, that is of the potential 
resistance forces, is not unlike the 
mutual fear that- has developed be- 
tween the Western world and Soviet 
Russia. The North Atlantic Pact and 
all its corollaries would never have 
come into being without the provoca- 
tions of the Politburo. 


THe CRISIS oF [MPERIALISM 


The brutality of the Russian occupa- 
tion forces, the senseless looting of the 
“liberated” areas, has long bean a mys- 
tery to those who understood the Soviet 
fear of a renewed aggression from 
abroad and who therefore sympathized 
with the Russian need for friendly 
bordérlands. But as millions of Iron 
Curtain families have lost not only their 
liberty and fortunes but even their lives, 
since the conclusion of the armistice 
agreements, the majority of the people 
of these countries could scarcely be ex- 
pected to become sincere supporters of 
co-operation with the Soviet Union. ._ 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics now stands as a symbol of fear to 
entire nations. ‘This, however, should 
not be considered as a failure of Russian 
diplomacy. Neither sincere support nor 
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a spirit of co-operation on the part of 
conquered nations has ever figured 
among Soviet aims in international 
policy; nor did they ever figure among 
the aims of its domestic policy. The 
Communists conquered Russia itself by 
means of fear and blood, and every 
country destined to become part of the 
Soviet domestic area must undergo the 
same treatment. 

Thus Soviet brutality is a weapon of 
imperialism, and its agents, the Soviet 
ministers or ambassadors, represent their 
Ministry of Interior rather than their 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Psychologically, Soviet imperialistic 
excesses increase the hostility of the 
population. Although the slightest man- 
ifestation of this hostility would be 
pulverized by the political police, the 
hostility is nevertheless an important 
factor in the mass reaction of indirect, 
silent resistance. 

In plus, Soviet imperialism has caused 
direct repercussions which may become 
vital to the evolution of the whole sys- 
tem. Direct resistance appears in the 
fields of intellectual progress, national 
feelings, and religious life. 

We accept the chronology of these 
problems as it was set by the planners 
of the Politburo; we treat these prob- 
lems together because their roots are 
the same, and they have since become 
equally important disintegrating ele- 
ments cf the total regime of Moscow. 

The planners of the Politburo were 
aware of the dangers inherent in in- 
dependent, as well as in national and 
religious, thinking, and that is why they 
launched the attack, despite the risks 
it implied. 


Intellectual imperialism 


“Post arma silent musae.”’ The of- 
fensive began with attacks upon silence 
in literature and the arts. Progressive 
artists were continually told that they 
were lizerated and that now they were 
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free to do creative work for democracy. 
But they remained unproductive, in- 
stinctively foreseeing that in the new 
era everything would be prescribed, each 
fragment of human life would become 
involved in a huge organism. They 
have kept silent ever since. The party, 
of course, created its own artists, in- 
cluded in the various three- and five- 
year plans. They are, however, merely 
Stakhanovites of letters or colors,’ un- 
able to give the regime the force that 
emanates from free artistic creation. 

The next step was taken against ad- 
vanced studies in general. There has 
been a “‘Leninist-Stalinist” transforma- 
tion of university. studies. Not only 
must economics be taught exclusively 
by “Stalinists”’ (Adam Smith or Joan 
Robinson are forbidden, as well as 
“Western biology”), but even mathe- 
matics and physics must be Leninist- 
Stalinist, too. 

As a result of such intellectual im- 
perialism, a unilateral (and, of course, 
` very often basically wrong) intellectual 
life is created. At the same time there 
is created a bitter, unspoken, intellectual 
reaction that increases the opposition 


and that makes itself felt by a complete - 


silence in literature. The Hungarian 
Zhdanov, Mr. Joseph Revai, admitted 
in March 1950 that although the Com- 
munist Party “literally courted the 
authors to encourage them to deny their 
past and to attract them to the people’s 
democracy,” most of the authors re- 
mained deaf to such an invitation.’ 
Doubts are entering the highest ranks 
of the party itself. In the field of 
intellectual Communism, a complete 


7 Aleksei G. Stakhanov, Russian miner who, 
on August 31, 1935, produced 102 tons of 
coal in the Donetz mine called Irmino, and 
who thus surpassed the Russian norm four- 
teen times. He became the symbol of 
government-controlled efficiency. ` 

8 Please note that Marx is not mentioned. 

° Szabad Nép, the Hungarian Pravda, March 
18 and 19, 1950. 
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merger of the Soviets and the Iron 
Curtain area is being eifected. The 
attack launched in the fall of 1949 
against George Lukacs is highly in- 
structive from this point of view.?° 
Lukacs, in an “ancient,” one-year-old, 
Communist slogan, stated that the sepa- 
rate national cultures should not be 
servile imitations of the Soviet culture. 


The attack against him categorically re- 


futed such a “heretical” idea, and con- 
tained the open declaration that “the 
party wants to direct its poets, play- 
wrights and artists.” 

Lukacs published, of course, his own 
“auto-criticism.” His sincerity, how- 
ever, is more than doubtful. He spent 
too much time in the West to believe 
that the whole western civilization was 
hitherto equal to zero. The Soviet in- 
tellectual life could easily be Russified, 
for it has always been apart from west- 
ern civilization. A Russian colonel in 
Budapest in 1945 remarked that the 
last words of Lenin were “More light.” 
This did not show an extraordinary 
lack of culture for a Russian who might 
not have heard of Goethe end certainly 
had heard too much about Lenin; how- 
ever, such a mental process of claiming 
all achievements of intellectual life for 
the Soviet Union could not easily take 
root in countries tied through the cen- 
turies to western civilization.” 


Nationalism 


The question of nationalism took on 
a sudden, new importance with the com- 


10 George Lukacs, Communist philosopher 
of Hungarian origin, well known in the West- 
ern world because of his critique of existen- 
tialism. His last volume is Goethe et son 
époque, Paris, 1949. 

11 The following is characteristic, both of 
the Russian tendency to claim -all human 
achievements for Soviet Russia, and of the 
skeptical humor that still exists in the Iron 
Curtain countries: “Who were the first persons 
in human history to fy?” Answer: “Daedalev 
and Ikarov, .” 
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plex problem of Marshal Tito. How- 
ever, it would have arisen without bene- 
fit of Tito. Nationalism is a logical 
reaction to Soviet brutality and intel- 
lectual imperialism. It has acquired its 
present flavor by the recent evolution 
that changed Tito, the supernational 
leader of class warfare, into a national 
hero. This forced Moscow to create 
national heroes in its conquered terri- 
tories, too. In consequence, the sur- 
prised West is witness to a rather tragi- 
comic transformation of Ana Pauker, 
Antonin Zapotocky, and Matyas Rakosi, 
of Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Hun- 
gary respectively, into tricolored nation- 
alist heroes as if they had stepped out 
from a nineteenth-century history book. 
Their new role is, of course, extremely 
delicate. It presents the same difficulties 
as those the wartime dictator of the 
Netherlands, Seyss-Inquart, would have 
faced had he been ordered by Hitler to 
figure as, say, the Joan of Arc of the 
Netherlands. 

The problem of nationalism is com- 
plicated by Moscow’s inability to invent 
a substitute for it that would be in- 
trinsic to the Soviet system. The only 
expedient devised thus far is nationalism 
for Russia. This is beginning to be 
openly praised by the satellite apostles 
of Moscow, but their slogans have as 
little effect on the entirely skeptical 
masses as the nebulous German slogans 
had in the Nazi period. 


Religion 


The third and most dangerous ad- 
versary of Moscow is religion, 

Religion Aad to be attacked, inevit- 
ably, for there is no place for another 
religion in the totalitarian system of 
Moscow. Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty 
of Hungary, whose trial was the most 
outstanding among the numerous re- 
ligious trials behind the Iron Curtain, 
understood this from the start. He 
knew that no compromise was possible 
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with a system the aims of which go far 
beyond economics and even politics.” 
Religion is not attacked directly. On 
the contrary, the Communist leaders 
boast that they stand for religious free- 
dom and fight for the low clergy “against 
their exploitation by their superiors. ...” 
Religion is not attacked in these trials; 
they are based on currency offenses, spy 
cases, “American and British sabo- 


tage.” 13 
Religion is not attacked directly, but 


parents who persist in giving religious 
education to their children may be ex- 
pelled from the party for whatever 
reason, and’ lose their jobs. This has 
given rise to a magnificent example of 
resistance. It is known that the great 
majority of the Hungarian population 
are Catholic. Even though Cardinal 
Mindszenty is no longer able to lend his 
moral support to the Hungarian people, 
in September 1949, 95 per cent asked 


13 The acdresses and sermons of the Cardinal 
speak for themselves, They are collected in 
the volume of Stephen K. Swift, The Cardi- 
nal’s Story (New York, 1949), pp 213-86. _ 

18 The majority. of the arrested victims 
gre sentenced without any delay, but not those 
who might become important! Those are kept 
in prison for months, without any trial; they 
are “laid by” until an interesting case arises 
in which they can somehow be involved even 
if no previous connection existed. Istvan 
Justh, for instance, a Catholic provost and 
excellent historian of art, who spent his life 
rebuilding a completely unknown medieval 
church in his provostship, disappeared in 
August 1949, to reappear five months later 
as one of the agents of the “sabotage” in 
Hungary “committed by the American Inter- 
national Standard Electric Company.” The 
style of the trials is impeccable; the defendants 
confess without hesitation. It is unavoidable, 
however, that some slight errors should be 
committed, even in such new Tukhachevski 
trials. For instance, the American defendant 
Mr. Vogeler confessed that he had been an 
“Anglo-Saxon” spy for long years. It is most 
improbable that an American would use the 
expression “Anglo-Saxon” to describe himself, 
and we can assume, therefore, that he used 
this expression, as well as others, because they 
were imposed on him 
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for religious education for their children 
—a tendency which was strongly at- 
tacked (i.e., admitted) in a major speech 
of Mr. Rakosi in February 1950. 

What is the main purpose behind 
these speeches? Certainly, it is nation- 
alization of religion as it has been 
carried out in the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, in spite of the slow but cruel 
fight, the churches are overcrowded— 
far more crowded than in prewar times 
-and the people do not believe in the 
public accusations brought against the 
clergy.7* 

Moscow’s strongest adversary in \this 
fight is the Catholic Church. Very few 
of its priests have submitted to the 
regime. ‘These few are exhibited by the 
administration as “heroes” and “ex- 
amples of democratic morality”; but 
they have automatically lost their ties 
with religion. ‘The population knows 
their position and does not consider 
them as priests any more. ‘The na- 
tionalization of a system depending on 
a really supernational organization, like 
the Vatican, is an even more difficult 
job than the suppression of regional 
independence. 


THe Crisis IN ECONOMICS 


The third reason for discontent is 
poverty. Real wages have been low, 
also in previous periods, and they con- 
tinue to show.a tendency to decline. 

There are two reasons for this. The 
first is the exploitation of the satellite 
countries by the Soviet Union. In their 
Soviet trade, the satellites have to 
deliver cheap and buy high—a most 
simple concept of Soviet economic im- 
perialism. The margin between the 


i The public also does not believe in the 
long existence of the regime. One of the 
escaped victims, who spent several months in 
the political prison of Budapest, reports that 
almost every guard 1s kind and tries-to help, 
as long as he is alone with the prisoner; he 
becomes brutal whenever a colleague of his 
happens to be present. 
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terms of trade has to be paid for by 
the satellites. A further tax is imposed 
on the area by the Russian joint 


' stock companies that control its natural 


wealth. They are extraterritorial and 
their dividends are free to transfer. The 
Soviet foreign trade monopoly is com- 
pleted by the reparations that still have 
to be paid by four of the satellites— 
Finland, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia—and represent on paper about 
one billion dollars, but actually above 
three billion. 

The ruthless exploitation of the vari- 
ous countries has amazed even numerous 
Communists, and was one of the reasons 
for the Communist neo-nationalism born 
behind the Iron Curtain.” 

The second factor of inevitable pov- 
erty is the exclusion of the Soviet-dom- 
inated countries from international eco- 
nomic co-operation. They are not 
allowed to profit from the flow of west- 
ern credits, nor do they, for compre- 
hensible reasons, receive financial help 
from Moscow.7® 

Thus the reconstruction and the new 
industrialization of the area must both 
be financed by the population itself, at 
the cost of the individual standard of 
living. Characteristic Soviet means are 
used to finance these projects: great 
excise taxes, state industries whose 
“rentability” is assured by high in- 
dustrial.prices, further lowering of wages 


15 A complete summary of the economic 
procedure followed in the course of the Soviet 
conquest has not yet been published. It would 
be useful, for it was the first form of 
organized Soviet attack against- formerly 
capitalistic countries. 

18 The author of this article, then governor 
of the National Bank of Hungary, met the 
most energetic resistance on the part of 
Marshal Voroshilov, head of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission, when he tried in 1945 to 
co-operate with the International Bank at 
Washington. The Czechoslovak Government 
met the same obstacle when it attempted to 
participate in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram 
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by the continuous rise of the “norms” 
that can be fulfilled only by the Sta- 
khanovites, that is, by the politically 
exposed members of the party, and, 
finally, derisory agricultural prices paid 
to the peasants. 


Planned misery 


The economic aims of the plans can- 
not be criticized. The whole region 
needs more industry and intensive agri- 
culture. Such plans existed in prewar 
times, too. However, the financial ap- 
proach of the problem lacks sincerity. 
“Present misery for future wealth” is 
the slogan of the plans, but the difficulty 
created by diminishing demand is being 
felt already. The population, whose 
income is used in such important pro- 
portions for long-term investments, has 
no money left to buy. 

The financial bottleneck could cer- 
tainly be eliminated if the Iron Curtain 
countries could apply for western credits. 
This, however, is impossible for political 
reasons. The bottleneck has even 
grown narrower because of the increas- 
ing proportion of investments used for 
military, that is nonproductive, purposes. 

The barrage of Communist propa- 
ganda is immense. The plans, however, 
are only partially realized. The recon- 
struction of damaged prewar buildings 
is presented to the public as new con- 
struction; although there is a great dif- 
ference between the erection of a new 
bridge, for instance, and the mending 
of an old one for which the plans, sur- 
rounding roads, and infrastructure, al- 
ready existed. 

Such “achievements” impress benevo- 
lent foreign observers, who like to 
believe what they are told—that all 
the big plants “on the Russian model,” 
with theaters, free schools, nursery, and 
clinics for pregnant women did not exist 
before the war; that they have been built 
by the regime in less than four years. 
These observers like to believe that the 
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regime “has done something for the 
people”; although what is called the 
average wage for skilled labor, 800 forint 
a month, equals only about 70 dollars at 
the official rate, while commodity prices 
are, for instance: “bacon 95 cents a 
pound, lard 76 cents a pound, sugar 32 
cents a pound,” 1" and a man’s suit costs _ 
about 70 dollars.7* 


Resistance of workers 


The werking classes react to planned 
misery by extreme passivity. Even the 
leaders of the regime are forced to 
admit it, and we often hear of the 
severe admonitions given to the work- 
ing classes by Matyas Rakosi and 
Antonin Zápotocký, the respective dic- 
tators of Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
neither of whom has yet succeeded in 
completely stopping the leakage of news. 
The leaders complain of “formalism in 
competition,” by which they mean that 
“socialist competition’—the most im- 
portant means of cutting down wages 
—~is not “voluntary” enough; that it has 
to be planned on upper levels, while the 
workers merely comply passively with 
orders. The leaders also complain of 
“demagogy in wages,” and admit that _ 
it has spread even to the higher ranks 
of the party. It is characteristic of the 
system that a pro-worker tendency should 
now be called “demagogy,” and referred 
to as such in the “auto-criticisms”’ of the 
trade union leaders themselves. 

Rakosi and Zapotocki are silent about 
the sabotage being carried out by ex- 
asperated workmen; and they do not 
mention the strikes, one of which took 
place in the fall of 1949 in the important 
mines of Salgétarjan, Hungary, and was 
broken only by the threat of Russian 
military forces. 

The hidden resistance of the workman 
makes itself felt in the growing inef- 

17 John Gunther, Behind the Curtain (New 


York, 1949), pp. 170-71. 
18 Szabad Nép, Budapest, Nov. 13, 1949. 
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ficiency of labor. Being badly paid, 
since “he works for himself,’ the work- 
man profits from each chance to work 
less or to create higher wages for himself. 
In consequence, each of his steps has 
to be controlled, and his production has 
to be “planned” for a whole year in 
advance. If he does not meet the 
minimum requirements established by 
the individual plan, he may be con- 
demned to death.2® Planning has gone 
so far as to establish even the norms 
of each machine for the year beginning 
May 1, 1950 ‘The question is un- 
answered as to what would happen in 
the case of a machine which did not 
fulfill the norm: would the manager or 
the workman be arrested? Both are in 
continuous danger.. 

Planning itself is as disorganized as if 
disorganization were planned. In the 
fall of 1949 the.orders of the Hungarian 
Government concerning the construction 
of public buildings were changed 170 
times. Similar complaints appear daily 
in the papers.” This recent difficulty 
is called “gray sabotage,” and results in 
high expenditures, in loss of time, and 
often in useless production 


Resistance of agriculture 

Finally, there is the question of agri- 
culture. The peasants behind the Iron 
Curtain are helpless as far as immediate 
resistance is concerned. Decentralized 
- and unorganized, they have no weapons 
with which to fight. However, they can 
become dangerous to the regime by their 
passive resistance to collectivization, a 
form of resistance which has helped 
them to survive centuries of past op- 
pression. ` 

There are numerous signs of such 
resistance. The Iron Curtain countries, 

19 The Hungaran decree of February 17, 
1950, concerning the Protection of Economic 
Planning, gives unlimited authority to the 
regime to liquidate anybody for not having 


achieved his quota. 
20 See Ssabad Nép, March 5, 1950. 
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although predominantly agrarian, lack 
today different sorts of food Meat is 
rare and still expensive. Milk is not 
available at times, and even flour, the 
most primitive staple commodity, is still 


-an object of barter; that is, it is still 


a precious commodity for many city 
dwellers, 

The difficulties in agricultural supply 
are due to the following two circum- 
Stances: 

The population is entirely convinced 
of the outbreak, within a short time, 
of a new war. In consequence, each 
new incident of the cold war is inter- 
preted as the last cause de guerre, and 
results in repeated runs against existing 
stocks. 

In 1948 the party decided to collecti- 
vize the agriculture in the whole Iron 
Curtain area. It was clear, even to 
the most ardent student of Muscovite 
policy, that this decision would create 
a stubborn reaction among the pro- 
foundly individualist peasants of the 
area. However, the magnitude of the 
actual resistance is surprising even to 
experts. 

In Bulgaria, Mr. Chervenkov, the 
second successor of George Dimitrov, 
was forced to declare that the results 
obtained in the agrarian sector were 
ridiculous; the production of tobacco, 
of seeds, of chattel—in short, of Bul- 
garian economy as such—was in con- 
tinuous decrease.” 

In Czechoslovakia, Mr. Rudolf Slan- 
sky, general secretary of the party, de- 
clared that the “medium-sized farmers 
are a hesitant element with many preju- — 
dices against socialism.” °? And most 
of the Czechoslovak farms are ‘‘medium- 
sized.” i 

Finally, in Hungary, Mr. Ferenc 
Donath, Communist under secretary of 
state admitted that after two years of 

21 Te Monde, Paris, April 28, 1950, on basis 


of data given by the official Bulgarian radio 
22 New York Times, April 11, 1950. 
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ruthless actions against individualism, 
hardly 5 per cent of the land was in 
the hands of the so-called co-operatives 
(collective farms). And this failure 
occurred in spite of the enormous ad- 
vantages offered in the form of tax 
exemptions and political favors to all 
peasants who voluntarily become mem- 
bers of a kolkhoz, and in spite of the 
danger of their being deported if they 
remain kulaks.** 

This is the issue on which resistance 
took its most drastic form. In’ Lengyel- 
kapolna (southern Hungary) several 
kulaks killed a former local secretary 
of the party on January 3, 1950. They 
were declared to be Titoists, of course, 
and were executed within a short time 

News has reached the Western world 
of the organizing, behind the Iron 
Curtain, of an underground of the in- 
dependent unions. Their role is ex- 
tremely dangerous, because the entire 
political police will be against them. 

Can, however, an underground move- 
ment be successful in the Jron Curtain 
area? The answer to this question leads 
us to the final section of this article. 


WISHFUL THINKING AND REALITY 


Earlier, emphasis was placed on the 
purposes and effects of the Soviet sys- 
tern as applied in the Iron Curtain area, 
and an attempt was made to deduct 
from the isolated manifestations of 
resistance their potential strength. 
What are the results of this examina- 
tion? l 

A minority has appropriated the no- 
tion of democracy and deprived the 
majority of all civil rights A minority 
representing a foreign power is trying 

28 “Kulak” means “fist” In the Soviet 
Union ıt meant a nch farmer In the Iron 
Curtain area ıt means every peasant, whether 
rich or poor, who has to be liquidated for one 
reason or another As Mr. Rakosi put it ın 


one of his speeches. “Being a kulak is a 
state of mind.” 
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to impose a new, Russian, “nationalism” 
and a new, Russian, religious attitude 
upon nations which, while partly stem- 
ming from common roots, have never 
been linked to the Oriental spirit of the 
Soviet Union Finally, this same small 
minority is economically exploiting a 
large majority in order to realize its 
own military projects and defend the 
interests of its own economic oligarchy. 

Thus, the fearful totalitarian system 
dreamed of by Feodor Dostoevski’s 
Shigalov has actually come into being: 
the population is divided “into two un- 
equal parts. One tenth enjoys absolute 
liberty and unbounded power over the 
other nine tenths. The others have to 
give up all individuality and become, 
so to speak, a herd.” * 

The wish of the great majority of 
people imprisoned behind the Iron Cur- 
tain ıs to throw off the yoke of the 
present system, by any possible means 
The Iron Curtain area.is the only one 
in the world whose population is less 
afraid of a war than it is hoping for it 

The reaction to the various Soviet 
moves constitutes a continual danger to 
the regime. The fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the population is 
not Communist and has been reduced 
to the status of second-class citizens, 
the persecution of religion, the oppres- 
sion of nationalism, and the ruthless 
campaign against intellectual progress 
have generated a feeling of unrest that , 
is exacerbated by economic difficulties 

As it is at present, however, this un- 
rest means a readiness to revolt, and 
nothing more. Beginning with the 
period of German Nazism, the countries 
forming eastern and most of central 
Europe have been reduced to mere 
geogradhical concepts. ‘They have be- 
come mere tools for a handful of totali- 


24 Feodor Dostoevski, The Possessed (New 
York, 1936), p. 410 It is to be noted that 
Dostoevski wrote this book between 1870 and 
1872 
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‘tarlans whom they are unable to over- 
throw. ; r 

The almost complete lack of open 
resistance against such a primitive and 
cynical oppression exercised by so small 
a minority may perhaps be astonishing. 
But it must not be forgotten that ours 
is the century of the armed minority. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, arms are in 
the hands of the “one-tenth”; the “nine- 
tenths” have to keep silent. Thus, al- 
though there is every’ reason for a 
revolution, it is unlikely to break out, 
except at the instigation and through 
the initiative of those parts of the 
world which are still free. 


AVENUES OF HELP 


And what can be done? 

Open help cannot be given so long 
as the war is cold. There are, however, 
two ways in which to help. 

The first is the dissemination of the 
truth, through the radio, to keep resist- 
ance alive. The “Voice of America” 
and similar institutions are fulfilling a 
historic task in trying to break through 
the Curtain, and their importance is 
proved by Moscow’s efforts to jam the 
American stations. 

The second form of help is even more 
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indirect, because iť can be given only 
to the resistance outside the Curtain. 
Thousands of political refugees are 
living in foreign countries. They are 
“displaced persons,” just as the Ger- 
mans and the Baltic nationals were be- 
tween 1934 and 1941, the very im- 
portant difference being that the politi- 
cal refugees of today have displaced 
themselves voluntarily. They left their 
countries because they refused to live 
under oppression and understood that 
all open resistance would be in vain. 

These people hope that eventually 
they will be able to return. But when 
they do return,.their role will be most 
difficult. Having, now, a unique op- 
portunity to acquaint themselves with 
the democratic institutions of the West, 
it will be their future task to help re- 
create freedom in their respective coun- 
tries. The problem will lie in the fact 
that their countries have been pro- 
foundly disturbed by two consecutive 
totalitarian conquests in which every 
attempt has been made to destroy even 
the memory of freedom. 

These refugees will be able to help in 
this extremely complicated undertaking 
only if they are scientifically educated 
for their task. ‘This was the purpose 
of their flight, and its only explanation. 


Arthur Karasz, LL.D., Chicago, Illinois, is professor of finance at De Paul University. 
Following his arrival in this country in February 1949, he lectured at the New School for 
Soctal Research. From 1932 to 1946 he was a member of the National Bank of Hungary, 


being governor in 1945-46. 


He was chief economic delegate at the Paris Peace Con- 


ference. In 1947-48 he was professor at the Economic University in Budapest. 


Use of Satellite Outposts by the U.S.S.R. 


By GEorGE B. DE Huszar 


O understand the international im- 

plications of the use of satellite 
outposts by the Soviet Union it is neces- 
sary to examine the broader aspects of 
Russia’s position and policy. Today the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, like 
the United States, occupies a unique 
position in world politics. In the mod- 
ern world until the end of World War 
II there were several great powers; most 
of them were located in Europe; and 
they were bound to one another by nu- 
merous and shifting alliances. This sys- 
tem of alliances has given way to a pat- 
tern of two superpowers, located outside 
Europe, one of which—the United States 
——has allies, the other—the U.S.8.R.— 
has satellites. The United States and 
the U.S.S.R. are two poles acting like 
magnets around which cluster most of 
the other nations of the world. Thus 
world politics today is characterized by 
the existence of two huge areas of at- 
traction and repulsion. Hence, unlike 
in the past, power relations today are 
bipolar. This bipolarity of power is 
matched by a bipolarity of ideologies. 


Sovret PoLicy 


The Soviet Union’s policy of expan- 
sion proceeds on two levels: ideological 
and spatial. i 

Soviet imperialism uses the dynamic 
and revolutionary doctrine of Commu- 
nism, which has universal dimensions 
and aspires to universal control. The 
existence of well-organized and active 
Communist parties in most nations of 
the world is of great assistance to Soviet 
expansion. No imperialistic power in 
the past could count on the support of 
- such well-organized groups as the Com- 
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munist parties and their fellow travelers. 
In pursuing its imperialistic aims, the 
Soviet Government is active, through 
local Communist parties, all over the 
world. 

In addition to this ideological method, 
Soviet policy involves an ever expanding 
domination of nations on the Eurasian 
Continent. Since the end of the war 
Soviet regimes have been set up in ten 
separate European nations, and in China 
and Northern Korea. The Soviet Union 
controls the “Heartland,” the posses- 
sion of which was the major aim of 
Nazi Germany. The U.S.S.R. is in a 
position to consolidate the “Heartland” 
into an almost impregnable fortress. 
The consolidation of the territories now 
within its sphere of influence would 
make the population and territory of 
the Soviet Union several times that of 
the United States. It would be possible 
to expand over the whole “World Is- 
land,” because there are no powerful na- 
tions in this area’ which could contain 
the U.S.S.R. 


DIVIDED EUROPE 


Europe, traditionally the home of 
great powers, has become a sphere of 
influence for two superpowers. Euro- 
pean nations have declined before, but 
previously the decay of one power 
marked the rise of another. This has 
not been the case since World War II. 
The existence of many small nations in 
Europe considerably weakens the conti- 
nent’s world position. It makes impos- 
sible the integration and development of 
its economy, and might enable the Soviet 
Union to overrun Europe without meet- 
ing too much opposition. As long as 
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Germany was a great power, she con- 
stituted a barrier to Russian expansion. 

As a result of the vacuum ‘left in 
Europe after World War Il, two major 
regional groupings have come into exist- 
ence: western Europe, a large part of 
which has allied itself with the United 
States, and central-eastern Europe,’ 
much of which has become a Soviet or- 
bit. Most western European nations 
have received support and assistance 
from the United States in the form of 
the European Recovery Program, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and the military 
assistance program. Most eastern Euro- 
pean nations have come to be satellites 
of the U.S.S.R. 

In addition to coming under the in- 
fluence of two different superpowers, 
western and eastern Europe have other 
basic contrasts. The political and eco- 
nomic patterns of these two Europes, 
with some exceptions, are divergent. 
Most western European nations have 
been constitutional states for a long 
time, possessing parliaments, free elec- 
tions, several parties, and civil liberties. 
Eastern Europe, with the exception of 
- Finland and Czechoslovakia, has never 
experienced such institutions and prac- 
tices Furthermore, western European 
nations have been industrial for some 
time, while the great majority of nations 
in eastern Europe are agricultural 


Soviet METHODS IN CENTRAL- 
EASTERN EUROPE 


The U.S.S.R. has attempted to weave 
the satellite nations into one solid bloc 
subservient to her. The economic, poli- 
tical, and ideological methods used are 
calculated to make the satellites depend 


i In the present article central-eastern Europe 
is defined as the region which includes Finlanc, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, Albania, and Greece. 
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on each other and on the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet method of consolidating the 
nations in eastern Europe into an in- 
tegrated sphere of influence is based on 
two types of measures: 


1. Measures affecting all eastern Euro- 
pean states more or less uniformly: . 

a. Marxist doctrine, including the 
establishment of the Cominform; 

b. Economic co-operation between 
eastern European states end the Soviet 
Union through the Council of Mutual Eco- 
nomic Assistance, popularly known as 
Comecon; 

c. International federation of trade 
unions; 

d Network of trade agreements; 

e. Network of political alliances, and 

2. Measures affecting distinct groups of 
eastern European States: 

a. The Slavic Congress movement 
(applicable, for example, to Czechoslovakia 
and Bulgaria); 

b. Propaganda exerted through the 
Orthodox Church (applicable, for example, 
to Bulgaria and Rumania); and 

c. Agrarian reform propaganda (ap- 
plicable, for example, ın Hungary and Ru- 
mania) ? 


Economic PATTERN 


The economic pattern of eastern 
Europe (except Czechoslovakia) is char- 
acterized by the predominance of agri- 
cultural life which is carried on mainly 
by primitive methods. The land under 
cultivation, as far as fertility is con- 
cerned, is less productive than that of 
western Europe. Among the reasons for 
the low productivity of the land are lack 
of capital employed in agriculture, lack 
of fertilizers, and lack of education 
among the rural population which would 
enable them to adopt new modes of 
production and make use of scientific 
findings regarding agriculture. 


*Andrew Gyorgy, Governments of Danu- 
bian Europe (New York. Rinehart & Com- 
pany, 1949), p 270. 
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Eastern Europe has considerable re- 
sources such as coal, oil, and iron, and 
there are industrial areas such as in 
Czechoslovakia and in western Poland. 
The region possesses the necessary man- 
power and raw materials to make pos- 
sible industrialization. 

Since the Soviet sphere of influence 
hes been established, three significant 
changes have taken place in the economic 
life of the satellites: (1) land reform, 
(2) the establisnment of a planned econ- 
omy, and (3) industrialization. 

Virtually every satellite eastern Euro- 
pean nation has adopted measures for 
land reform. But the collectivization of 
azriculture has not been pushed too 
rapidly; sovietization has not been car- 
ried as far with the peasants as with 
other elements of the population. The 
peasants have been told to join agricul- 
tural co-operatives, which seem to be 
conceived as a preliminary step toward 
collectivization. At the same time the 
nationalization of industry has taken 
place, and no major industrial or com- 
mercial enterprise is left under private 
ownership. 

Industrialization is the main aim of 
the various plans adopted by the cen- 
tral-eastern European nations. In 1947 
Yugoslavia announced a five-year plan; 
in 1948 Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Hungary adopted five-year plans, and 
Poland a six-year plan. The ambitions 
plans to foster industrialization, the low 
standard of efficiency, and the lack of 
machines led to drenching jobs with 
manpower. However, it is interesting 
to note that the rate of industrial re- 
covery in central-eastern Europe has 
been somewhat faster than the general 
European average, even if Western Ger- 
many, which is far below the- general 
European average, is omitted. By mid- 
1948 industrial production in Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia 
had recovered to a point somewhat 
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above the prewar level. ‘The increase 
has been fastest in Poland, slowest in 
Czechoslovakia. On the basis of United 
Nations reports, it is possible to say 
that the various plans adopted by east- 
em European nations are on the whole 
succeeding as far as industry is con- 
cerned.® 


TRADE PATTERN 


Considering the predominantly agri- 
cultural nature of eastern Europe, the 
natural trading of this area should be 
with the industrialized west, which in 
turn could supply the needed manufac- 
tured products. Western Europe is a 
food deficit area, while many eastern 
European nations are food surplus re- 
gions anc. also have resources which are 
needed by the west.* The Nazis looked 
upon their eastern European satellites 
and occupied countries as mainly pro- 
ducers of food and raw materials which 
were needed by Germany. Since the re- 
gion is primarily agricultural, it is no. 
complement to the Soviet Union; both 
have exportable surpluses of such prod- 
ucts as timber and grain. On the other 
hand, from the German point of view, 
eastern Europe is industrially backward, 
while from the Russian point of view, 
the industrial sections of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland are worthy of exploitation. 

The traditional East-West trading 
pattern in Europe has been disturbed by 
Soviet trade with eastern Europe and 
by changes within the economic pattern 
of the region. The disappearance of the 
large-scale production units (estates),° 


8 United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, Survey of the Econonuc Situation and 
Prospects of Europe, United Nations Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, 1948 

4 Emil Lengyel and Joseph C Harsch, 
Eastern Europe Today (Headhne Series, No 
77, Foreign Policy Association, 1949), p 24 

©The Communist experts have recognized 
that small and medium holdings owned by 
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the increase. in- industrial and urban. 


dwellings, and the disturbance in the dis- 
tributive channels have destroyed most 
exportable food surpluses which before 
the war offset a substantial proportion of 
the food deficiencies of western Europe. 
The export of such raw materials as 
bauxite, copper, and oil to the West 
have also been curtailed. On the other 
hand, the Soviet satellites are not in 
a position to purchase consumers’ goods, 
which prior to the war made up the bulk 
of the imports from western Europe. 
Whatever foreign exchange they acquire, 
they try to use for the purchase of in- 
dustrial equipment from the West in 
order to implement their industrializa- 
tion programs.” 


- Marshall plan and Molotov plan 


For several years the Soviet Union 
has exerted pressure on its satellites to 
prevent them from forming close trade 
relations with the West. Even before 
Czechoslovakia came under complete 
Soviet domination, Russia was able to 
exert sufficient pressure to compel 
Czechoslovakia to reject the invitation 
to attend the conference of European 
nations regarding the Marshall plan 
held in Paris in July 1947. The Soviet 
Union’s determination to retain control 
of Danube navigation for herself and 
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peasant proprietors are not so productive «3 
large estates. They recognize that collective 
farming, with large estates, is the solution for 
intensifying agricultural productivity. “The 
Peasant in Eastern Europe’s Economic Plan- 
ning,” The World Today, August 1949, p. 357. 

8 Ferenc Nagy has observed that one of the 
reasons for the current economic problems of 
western Europe is the loss of the eastern com- 
plement to European economic life. Ferenc 
Nagy, “The Future Fate of Eastern Europe,” 
International Peasant Union Bulletin, March 
1950, p. 4. f 

7John H. Adler, “The Underdeveloped 
Areas: Their Industrialization” (New Haven: 
Yale Institute of International Studies, Memo- 
randum Number Thirty-One, 1949); pp. 15—16. 
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her satellites gives further indication of 
her intention to maintain exclusive 
domination of the econcmy of the re- 
gion. However, Yugoslavia, after break- 
ing with the Kremlin, established closer 
economic ties with the West, particu- 
larly with the United States. 

In reply to the Marshall plan, the 
eastern European countries joined the 
Molotov plan, which has four major ob- 
jectives: (1) aid in the reconstruction 
of the U.S.S.R. by its neighbors; (2) 
industrialization of eastern European 
nations; (3) the eventual creation of a 
Soviet-eastern European economic bloc; 
and (4) the counteracting of the tend- 
ency of eastern European trade to veer 
away from the Soviet Union. This 
trend was brought about by a variety 
of factors. The economic- revival of 
western Europe has made trade’ more 
attractive to eastern European nations. 
Eastern European countries resisted the 
diversion of trade from its natural chan- 
nels, since large trade with Russia is 
not suited to reconstruction and indus- 
trialization, while the West can supply 
certain needed products. The Man- 
chester Guardian pointed cut that 


Russia’s satellites do genuinely want more 
trade across the Iron Curtain. They badly 
need both machinery from Western Europe 
itself and raw materials from the British 
Commonwealth. Trade with Russia has 
quite failed to take the part in their 
economy that the West, and Germany 
especially, used to do. The Russians can- 
not make enough capital goods both for 
their own needs and for the industrializa- 
tion of Eastern Europe.® 


For example, the Polish industrial pro- 
gram slowed down because certain ma- 
chine parts obtainable only from the- 


8 Willlam Diebold, Jr, “East-West Trade 
and the Marshall Plan,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1948, pp 712-14. 

3 “East Needs West,” Manchester Guardian, 
May 19, 1949. 
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West could not be secured because of 
the Presidential proclamation of March 
24, 1948 which bans the sending of 
strategic materials to the Soviet Union 
and her satellites. The Marshall plan 
countries have been co-operating with 
the United States to enforce this ban. 
While the U.S.S.R. treats her’ satel- 
lites as economic colonies, she has per- 
mitted them to try to solve some of 
their problems by developing trade with 
the West. Trade agreements have been 
signed between satellites and western 
nations, but their effectiveness has been 
lessened by political considerations. It 
is clear that the request of the satellite 
ambassadors of Moscow to renew trade 
relations with the West is motivated by 
the desire to obtain raw materials and 
machines for military purposes.’ 


Tiade among satellites and with U S.S.R. 


Since the satellites have been barred 
from full participation in the economic 
life of other European nations, they 
have to depend on their own production 
ard on maximum trade among them- 
selves and with the Soviet Union. Pacts 
of friendship have been signed between 
the satellites, and the fifth article calls 
for increased economic ties. 

To strengthen and co-ordinate the 
economic relations among the satellites 
and the U.S.S.R., the Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Assistance was formed 
in «January 1949 by the representatives 
oi the Soviet Union, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. It is the economic count- 
erpart of the political Cominform, but 
excludes France, Italy, and the Soviet 
zone of Germany, whose Communist 


parties are represented on the Comin- - 


form. It was created as a reply to the 
economic organization of the West and 
10 Arthur Karasz, “East-West Trade Can 


Aid War,” Letter to the Editor, Chicago Daily 
News, June 15, 1950 
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as a means of co-ordinating the various 
long-range economic plans of the coun- 
tries concerned." 

Before 1339, Soviet trade with east- 
ern European nations was negligible— 
less than 1 per cent of the total for 
these nations—-but since the war, trade 
agreements have been concluded which 
have increased their trade considerably. 
In 1948 the Soviet Union concluded 
trade agreements with Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, which led to a 45 per 
cent increase in the trade with the latter 
nation. In 1949 the Soviet Union 
signed an agreement with Rumania pro- 
viding for trade 150 per cent above that 
of the previous year, and one with Bul- 
garia calling for a 20 per cent increase 
over the year before. In 1950, the So- 
viet Union signed a new agreement with 
Rumania under which it was agreed to 
increase the exchange of goods in that 
year by 39 per cent over the previous 
year.12 

The U.S.S.R. has also signed a num- 
ber of joint economic collaboration 
agreements providing for a 50 per cent 
participation by the Soviet Union in 
the economic life of its satellites. This 
participation is carried on through joint 
companies controlled by the Soviet 
Union and the individual nations in 
order to develop key economic and 
financial resources.13 The exploitation 
of eastern Europe is illustrated by the 
fact that the Soviet Union has taken 
75 per cent of the profits of the Soviet- 
Rumanian oil company, supposedly 
owned equally by the two countries.'* 


11 The World Today, August 1949, p 354, 

12 Current Developments in United States 
Foreign Policy, Brookings Institution, Feb. 
1950, p. 41. 

28 Herbert Feis, “The Conflict over Trade 
Ideologies,” Foreign Affairs, Jan. 1947, pp. 
217-28. 

14 Major Problems of United States Foreign 
Policy, 1949-1950, Brookings Institution, 1949, 
p. 103. 
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On the other hand, the Soviets have at- 
tempted to provide as little as possible 
for their satellites. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment has indicated that it will sup- 
port the industrialization of some of its 
satellites through credits, and such was 
granted to Poland, but only for a pe- 
riod of five years. The Soviet Union is 
unable to provide investment to imple- 
ment the various plans of central-east- 
ern European nations. The fulfillment 
of investment within the respective 
plans fell short of the target.** 

Neither the satellites nor the Soviets 
have profited greatly from their mutual 
trade as against trade with the West. 
To be sure, the Soviet Union has ob- 
tained Czech machinery, Rumanian oil, 
and Hungarian bauxite, but this hardly 
makes up for the products it needs 
which are obtainable only from the 
West. However, it must be kept in 
mind that trade is not so important to 
the Soviet Union as the manipulation 
of it, and as an indirect way of ex- 
ploiting the satellites. Furthermore, 
through such trade the Soviet Union is 
attempting to obtain goods and mate- 
rials from central-eastern European na- 
tions which have been received by them 
from western Europe or the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, the ultimate aim of the 
Molotov plan is the creation of an east- 
ern bloc as a single economic unit. Al- 
though the economies of eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union are not comple- 
mentary, if the industrialization of the 
former proceeds and the population of 
both increases, the eastern bloc will 
need all the food and minerals it pro- 
duces. The Molotov plan envisages an 
economic pattern in which the U.S.S.R. 
will supply industrial raw materials to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, which na- 
tions in turn will industrialize the rest 


15 United Nations: Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1948, p. 174. 
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of eastern Europe. According to the 
plan, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania will rationalize their agriculture 
and build up their own industries, while 
Hungary and Rumania will supply the 
Soviet Union with certain raw mate- 
rials.*6 


POLITICAL PATTERN 


Inasmuch as Soviet economic policies 
are determined by political considera- 
tions, the foregoing economic analysis 
must be appraised in the light of politi- 
cal aims and methods. A major politi- 
cai aim of Soviet Russia is to continue 
to maintain absolute control over the 
satellites. Tito’s policy and the politi- 
cal “trials” indicate that the Soviet 
sphere is not completely unified under 
the control of the Kremlin.*7 


Reaction to Tito 


Tito’s national Communism has driven 
a wedge into the Soviet bloc. On the 
other hand, the reaction of Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, Po- 
land, and Bulgaria to Titoism clearly 
indicates that the Soviet Government 
dominates the satellites. Just before 
the Soviet Union scrapped its alliance 
with Yugoslavia, which action has been 
followed by similar steps by the satel- 
lites, the Soviet-dominated press of cen- 
tral-eastern Europe launched a propa- 
ganda campaign against Tito which of- 
fered conclusive proof that the Kremlin 


16 Robert Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Pos- 
sony, International Relations (New York. Mc- 
Graw~-Hill Book Co, 1950), pp. 891-92. 

17 Speaking before the annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, Paul 
Hoffman, administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, predicted that the 
satellites would break away from the Soviet 
sphere: Newsweek, May 15, 1950, p. 24. 
Joseph C. Harsch, foreign correspondent for 
the Christian Science Monitor, in his recent 
book, The Curtain Isn’t Iron (New York: - 
Doubleday, 1950), gives humerous examples of 
disunity within the Soviet sphere. 
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expects and obtains subservience. This 
propaganda campaign further shows that 
even Communists like Tito can be de- 
nounced as fascists (an invective which 
the Soviet Government and its fellow- 
travelers had previously used only 
against non-Communists) if they do 
not strictly obey the orders of the 
Kremlin. 

The September 8, 1949 issue of 
Szabad Nép, published in Budapest, 
under a front-page headline, ‘“Tito- 
Fascists Are Driving the Jugoslav Peo- 
ple into Slavery,” described in lurid 
details the extreme poverty of the Yugo- 
slav peasants and workers, living under 
uimost oppression. It referred to Tito 
and his followers as “wild beasts who 
are modeling their policies on the most 
hideous aspects of capitalistic exploita- 
tion.” The article gave a ghastly pic- 
ture of life in what it called “fascist 
working camps” run by Tito, and con- 
cluded with the statement that “the day 
is coming nearer when the Yugoslav 
people, under the leadership of heroic 
Communists, will settle their accounts 
with the Tito bandits.” 

The entire Albanian press of Sep- 
tember 7 declared that the Tito govern- 
ment was using the methods of fascism 
—lies, distortion of facts, smears, dema- 
gogy—and remarked that the Albanian 
people were intimately acquainted with 
the machinations of the Tito-gang which 
was working against socialism and de- 
mocracy. The Albanian newspaper 
Novoje Vremja stated that “Greek and 
Yugoslav Fascists” were working to- 
gether to destroy Albania, and that 
“the tone of the 
Greek newspapers is as blood-thirsty 
as was the Fascist press at the time of 
Hitler and Mussolini.” 

The September 7 issue of the Ru- 
Mania newspaper Scanteia referred to 
Tito and his government as “mad Yugo- 
slav traitors”; the Universul remarked 


Monarcho-Fascist 


re 
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that the Rumanian people were turning 
away with utmost contempt from the 
notorious agent of neo-fascism, Tito, 
and his fellow criminals; the Románia 
Libera stated that the peaceful peoples 
of the world overwhelmingly condemned 
the criminal acts of the Tito-gang. 

The Polish Tribuna Dudu declared - 
that the Soviet Union would defend the 
interests of the Yugoslav people against 
the treacherous acts of the Tito-gang. 
The Zycie Warszawy pointed out that 
Tito, following the orders of his west- 
ern bosses, had sold out the interests of 
the Yugoslav people. 

The Czech newspaper Práce referred 
to the activities of Tito as the extremest 
form of treason. The Rudé Právo, pub- 
lished in Prague, stated: 


The Tito-gang is employing Gestapo-ter- 
ror because that is the only way they can 
continue their inimical policy against the 
socialist camp, and is the only manner in 
which they can maintain their rule against 
their own people. But the fate ofthe Tito- 
Fascists will not be different from that of 
other traitors. Fascists like Tito cannot 
avoid just punishment. 


Political trials 

The political “trials” which have taken 
place in the satellite nations are an indi- 
cation that Soviet Russia intends to 
liquidate those three sources which may 
endanger her domination: Catholics, 
Communist deviationists, and western- 
ers. The political trials in Hungary 
can be taken as an example of the 
“legal” method employed to liquidate 
such persons. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment has tried to demonstrate that 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s imprisonment 
was based on “proper charges.” The 
preface of Mindszenty József a Népbt- 
résdg Elott (“Joseph Mindszenty Be- 
fore the People’s Court”) 1° complains 
that a formerly published volume A 

18 Budapest: Athenaeum, 1949. ~ 
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Mindszenty Bünügy Okmányai (“The 
Documents of the Mindszenty Crime”) 7° 
did not convince the western press of 
the “guilt” of Mindszenty, despite the 
“documentation” contained in it. The 
preface goes on to say that in spite 
of what it calls “slander, attacks, and 
-manifestations of ill will” the second 
19 Budapest: Athenaeum, 1949. 
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volume is issued in the interest of what 
it calls the cause of “truth, democracy, 
peace, and socialism.” 

The testimony of Rajk and his as- 
sociates 7° has the familiar tone of the 
Moscow purge “trials.” 

20 Rajk László és Társai A Népbirdsdg 


Eloit [Laszlo Rajk and Associates Before the 
People’s Court], Budapest: Szikra, 1949. 
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Bonapartist Unity of Eastern Europe 


By Ivo DucHACEK 


HE post-Potsdam commissars in 

eastern Europe claim that they 
have succeeded in unifying an area 
which the post-Versailles monarchs and 
presidents—and the Wilsonian concept 
of national self-determination—had at- 
omized, 

The seven comrade-republics of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe attempt to pre- 
sent the West and their own people 
with a picture of uniformity in institu- 
tions, identity of doctrine, and unity of 
purpose. They claim to be the shop 
window of a new, harmonious, classless 
society which, thanks to the socialist 
science, has succeeded in solving most 
cf the problems of the “bourgeois” past, 
such as national intolerance, social in- 
justice and unemployment, economic 
backwardness, and military insecurity. 
The optimistic claims of the area find 
expression in the official documents of 
the area: in the presidential addresses 
and the school textbooks; in the consti- 
tutions and alliance treaties; in eco- 
nomic plans and interstate co-ordina- 
tion. 

Some superficial observers of the pa- 
per-wrapping of the Iron Curtain are 
impressed by this picture of unity—not 
unlikely those tourists who used to re- 
turn from Fascist Italy rather im- 
pressed by the fact, and fact it was, 
that under Mussolini, at least the trains 
ran on time. In both cases, today and 
yesterday, these observers seem to fail 
to take into account the price and the 
real contents of the facade. 


IDENTITY OF LANGUAGE 


All seven comrade-republics, includ- 
ing heretic Yugoslavia, speak today the 
Same language—that of Marx, Lenin, 


"and Stalin. Even the Moscow-Belgrade 


dispute is being carried on in the dia- 
lectical cant of highly trained Com- 
munists. A Yugoslav quotation from 
Lenin is supposed to administer a de- 
feat to a Russian quotation from Lenin. 
The same terminology is used in the 
preambles of the new constitutions and 
other official documents of the area. 

This new uniformity is striking when 
we consider the former deeply cut di- 
visions of the area. Nevertheless, to- 
day former allies and enemies, Slavs 
and non-Slavs, Catholics, Orthodox, and 
Moslems, peasant and industrial na- 
tions, all appear to live under the same 
superstructure of common terminology. 

Irrespective of its racial or religious 
differences, the whole area is being 
given indoctrination courses. Knowl- 
edge of the Communist terminology is 
considered more important than French 
for an ambassador or Latin for a stu- 
dent of classics. Workers and students, 
professors and engineers, women and 
priests, all have their assigned reading 
in Marxism, all have to attend first 
elementary, then advanced courses in 
Marx-Leninism. 

Although Tito’s heresy suggests that 
this basic characteristic of the unity 
behind ihe Iron Curtain—the common 
language—-may not always follow the 
Soviet semantics, it should not be over- 
looked that in terminology there is still 
a greater unity between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union than there is between 
any of the seven republics and the 
West. 

The regimes use the slang of Lenin- 
ism with purpose; the people, because 
they must. Some use it consciously to 
please their superiors. But with time 
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some terms creep into the vocabulary 
of the area quite naturally. The Com- 
munists hope that identity in slang 
may lead to indentity in thinking and 
acting. In the long run, this “mental 
bolshevization” may create a stronger 
Iron Curtain between the West and the 
East than the difference in economic 
and institutional patterns. 


UNIFORM STRESS ON ECONOMICS 


The identity of Marxian dogmas and 
terminology leads the comrade-regimes 
of central Europe to similar practical 
attitudes, approaches, or steps. The 
Engels dogma is generally accepted: 
“The economic relations are those whose 
’ action is ultimately decisive forming a 
red thread which runs through all other 
relations and enables us to understand 
them.” The socialist form of produc- 
tion, the economic planning, the right 
and duty to work, are embodied in all 
seven constitutions of the area. The 
mystical belief in the class-conscious- 
ness of the industrial proletariat leads 
all seven regimes to start a threefold 
drive: (1) to industrialize the former 
peasant countries; (2) to exterminate 
the middle classes; and (3) to change 
peasants into workers in great state 
wheat factories whether they have been 
individual farmers or tenants to a 
feudal landlord before. 

This stress on economics, though doc- 
trinaire, and the methods used should 
not be underestimated. The area has 
suffered for the past thirty years from 
overpolitical and overmilitary consid- 
erations. In anti-Cominform Yugo- 
slavia as well as in pro-Cominform 
Poland, the economic drive has been 
carried out with determination. The 
planning is often overambitious, often 
hasty, often without any consideration 
for the cost. Some basically anemic in- 
dustries have been created. But also, 
some industries have been created in the 
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countries or provinces where they had 
been needed for years. 

The usual wrong assumption is that 
the Marxist leaders of eastern Europe 
are all out to annihilate their countries 
economically and themselves at the 
same time. Although their concentra- 
tion on economics is biased, they fight 
also for their own survival. 

Another characteristic common to all 
seven republics—the widespread use of 
forced labor, the necessary product of 
the police regime—is also an important 
item in Marxist economy. But here 
again a word of caution is necessary. 
Even the most monstrous slave-economy 
can have some results, as the admira- 
tion of American tourists before the 
Pyramids and Hitler’s Aurobaknen indi- 
cates. The British journalist Alexander 
Werth, with similar admiration, reports 
that the Stakhanovites under Bierut or 
Gottwald eat better food than ever be- 
fore. As in the case of Pharaoh, we 
are not told much about the cost of a 
reform or improvement. In all coun- 
tries, capitalist or communist, a small 
percentage of the population can al- 
ways have a privileged position, and 
‘consequently quite a good time—be it 
Pharaoh, capitalist millionaires, Sta- 
khanovites, or party bosses. 


SOVIET MILKING 


Recently a representative of Czecho- 


‘slovak heavy industry went to Moscow 


where his opposite number gave him in- 
structions as to the quality and quan- 
tity of machinery to be delivered. The 
Czechoslovak representative knew that 
the order was impossible to fulfill. The 
price seemed fair; it was the world 
price. But Czechoslovakia cannot pro- 
duce at world prices now. Furthermore, 
the quantity of machinery to be deliv- 
ered was beyond the capacity of that 
particular branch of Czech industry. 
Upon his return to Prague he apologized 
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in terms rather typical for the whole 
area: 


Before the Communist putsch I was able to 
argue against the Russian requirements by 
pointing to the possibility of non-Commu- 
nist opposition and criticism which would 
fall upon Russia’s shoulder. Now I have 
to avoid accusation of disloyality to the 
Motherland of Socialism and of nationalist 
deviation. 


The political and military require- 
ments of the regimes—and of the Soviet 
Union above them—determine the eco- 
nomic fate of the area more than dog- 
mas of Engels. The local two-, five-, and 
seven-year plans can to some extent be 
interrelated (Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and their recent co-ordination of power 
production is illustrative), but they 
must be subordinated to the master 
plan of Soviet Russia, and, if necessary, 
changed to fit it. The network of satel- 
lite ministries of foreign trade with the 
master ministry in Moscow seems to be 
` still the most important co-ordinating 
agency—much more so than any other 
publicized council of the Molotov plan, 
whose value appears to be mostly that 
of propaganda against the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

The Yugoslav newspaper Politika pub- 
lished a study on specific trade agree- 
ments concluded in February 1950 in 
Moscow by the Soviet, Rumanian, Bul- 
garian, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, and 
Polish Governments. Within the space 
of five days, Politika said, five satellite 
governments agreed to deliver 75 per 
cent of their export surplus to the 
Soviet Union. The Yugoslav report as- 
serts that after retaining the best of im- 
ports for itself, the Soviet Government 
re-exports the balance to the satellites. 
As a result, satellite governments can- 
not trade directly with each other, but 
are obliged to use the Soviet Govern- 
ment as broker and clearing house.’ 

1 New York Times, April 24, 1950. 
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There ar2 also other technical means 
through which the dominant Soviet in- 
terest is transmitted almost daily in 
the operation of the satellite economies. 
This purpose is served by the dominant 
position of Soviet Union in the Danube 
navigation regime and in the increasing 
number of holding corporations owned 
and administered jointly in the best 
capitalist fashion by the Motherland of 
Communism and the people’s democ- 
racies, suca as the joint companies for 
exploitation of Rumanian oil (SovRom 
Petrol), for transportation (SovRom 
Transport), for Hungarian shipping 
(Hungarian Maszhart), and other pur- 
poses. 

On the whole, it may be said that the 
doctrinaire approach of Marx and En- 
gels is encouraged in economics as well 
in other spheres, provided the Stalinist 
conception of “World Center Russia 
First” is accepted as a necessary and 
logical feature of intercomrade economic 
relations in the whole area. ‘Tito’s re- 
volt suggests that the common termi- 
nology and doctrine leading to the 
above-described basic and common 
Marxist stress on economics have not 
proved sufficient to eliminate such fea- 
tures of the “bourgeois” past as “dirty” 
competition between the state managers 
of factories, competition between the 
state economies, struggle for markets, 
fear of economic exploitation, or fight 
for dominant power position. 


Such questions as “Who will be indus- 
trialized first” . . . or “Who will form the 
‘colonial’ raw material basis for exploita- 
tion by a more ‘advanced’ comrade-repub- 
lic?”’—-questions which are at the very ba- 
sis of the Tito conflict—show that the se- 
curity and power dilemma... have its 
impact on actual policies ın a collectivized 
world as it has had in capitalistic and pre- 
capitalistic aeons.? 


2John H. Herz, “Idealist Internationalism 
and the Security Dilemma,” World Politics, 
Jan. 1950, p. 172. ` 
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Tue MASTER DRAFT AND SATELLITE 
x CONSTITUTIONS 


In eastern Europe often in the past 
the most liberal constitutions existed 
side by side with police regimes or royal 
dictatorships supported by forged elec- 
tions. With the exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, the post-Potsdam situation in 
that respect differs from that of the 
post-Versailles era mostly in the as- 
tonishing improvement of techniques in 
the present single-ticket, Ja-oder-N ein 
“elections” introduced in all seven re- 
publics. 

All seven constitutions mention indi- 
vidual freedom and not a single one 
mentions the existence and function of 
the Communist Party—which is some- 
what more sincerely stressed by the 
Stalinist Constitution in Pars. 126 and 
141. This represents another charac- 
teristic of eastern European uniformity.’ 

The preambles of the constitutions— 
and their different dates—tell us some- 
thing about political changes in the area 
with respect to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. The Bulgarian Con- 
stitution of November 4, 1947—pre- 
pared before the establishment of the 
Cominform and voted on when the 
Cominform was still very young——bears 
all the marks of the temporary nation- 
alistic deviation of Communism, The 
“heroic struggle of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple and its national uprising” are said 
to be the basis of new Bulgaria. 

The Rumanian Constitution of April 
13, 1948 and that of Czechoslovakia of 
May 9, 1948 reflect in their preambles 
more clearly the developing fight of the 
World Center of Revolution against 
western encirclement. Their expres- 
sions are more doctrinaire. 
doctrine of the leadership by revolu- 
tionary elites, the Rumanian preamble 

8 The satellite constitutions are dealt with 


at length in this volume of THe Amwats in the 
article by George C. Guins.—Eprror’s Norte. 


To fit the ° 
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Stresses that the People’s Republic of 
Rumania was created by- the people 
“headed by the working class.” 

To fit the doctrine that “People’s 
Democracies . . . are the result of the 
entry into these countries of the Soviet 
Army,’ * the preamble of the Czecho- 
slovak Constitution reminds the Czecho- 
slovak people that they were betrayed 
by the West at Munich and conse- 
quently lost their freedom, which was 


‘then restored to them thanks to the 


glorious entry of the Soviet Armies into 
Prague on May 9, 1945. One can 
ponder how the preamble to the Czecho- 
slovak Constitution would read today 
if in.May 1945 the Third United States 
Army of General Patton had been äl- 
lowed to liberate Prague instead of 
waiting outside until the Russians came. 

The point about the Soviet creation 
of the satellite regimes is_ stressed 
farthest in the new Hungarian Consti- 
tution of August 20, 1949. It obviously 
reflects the Soviet-Yugoslay dispute 
when it solemnly stresses: 


The Armed Forces of the Great U.S.S.R. 
have liberated Hungary from the yoke of 
German fascism, crushed the antipopular 
power of large landowners and big capi- 
talists and opened the path of democratic 
development to the Hungarian working 
people. .. . The Hungarian working class 
seizing the power . .. rebuilt the country 

. with its ally, the working peasantry 
and the selfless support of the U.SS.R 
.. . the Hungarian people have begun the 
laying of the foundation of Socialism rely- 
ing on the U.S.S.R. 


The Hungarian wording seems almost 
to indicate a possible transformation of 
the constitutional links between the 
satellites and the U.S.S.R. Some non- 
Russian Communists were, however, 
shown a cold shoulder in the past when 
they showed a tendency to “skip a nec- 


4 New York Times, July 26, 1949 quotes P, 
Yudin, member of the Soviet Academy o of Sci- 
ences, ‘from Ukrainian Pravda. 
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essary historical stage” and advocated 
that the Moscow-centered Communist 
organization should be, in addition, 
legally and constitutionally expressed 
by the incorporation of the satellite re- 
publics into a greater Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Ambassador Sadchikov re- 
ported that on June 5, 1945 the Yugo- 
slav Foreign Minister Kardelj “said 
he would like... that our relations 
should be based on the prospect of 
Yugoslavia becoming in the future a 
constituent part of the U.S.S.R.” 

The Soviet noncommittal answer at 
that time, however, was that it was 
necessary “to recognize the facts as 
they are at present, namely to treat 
Yugoslavia as an independent state and 
the Yugoslav Communist Party as an 
independent party.” ® 

In conclusion, it would therefore ap- 
pear that the eastern European consti- 
tutions, with their basically uniform 
pattern but changing stress on their re- 
lation to Soviet Russia, are transitional 
in character. 


NETWORK oF ALLIANCES 


The comrade-republics are allies 
among themselves and allies to the 
Soviet Union. Here, again, the texts 
tell us less than half of the story. In 
principle, the Czechoslovak-Bulgarian 
Alliance Treaty exists independent of 
the Russian-Bulgarian and Russian- 
Czechoslovak pacts. Experience shows, 
however, that the treaties, as well as the 
slang of the area, the doctrine, and the 
constitutions, are subordinated to the 
interpretation of the power center, the 
Kremlin. When the Soviet Union de- 
cided, neither she nor the satellite coun- 
tries even took the trouble to follow the 
procedure prescribed by the text of 
their treaties with Yugoslavia in their 


6 Letter from the CC of CPSU to CC of 
CPY, May 4, 1948, The Soviet Yugoslav Dis- 
_ pute (London: Royal Institute of International 

Affairs), p. 38. 
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chain denunciation of the alliances. 
Legally, they could have been de- 
nounced only around 1966. The docile 
denunciation of the treaties with Yugo- 
slavia demonstrates not only the sub- 
ordination of these intercomrade alli- 
ances to the Soviet interests, but also 
that the signature, the existence, and 
the denunciation of an alliance treaty 
behind the Iron Curtain serve almost 
exclusively propaganda aims. 

Moscow should be accused today of 
lack of Bolshevik vigilance when we. 
consider that it was Marshal Tito who 
in 1946-47 became Moscow’s com- 
mercial traveler in alliances all over 
eastern Europe. When in 1947 Tito 
returned to Belgrade and rather ‘‘goer- 
ingishly” showed off his medals col- 
lected in the eastern European capitals, 
the Belgrade youth greeted him with 
posters: “Od Jadrana do Japana!” 
(“From the Adriatic to Japan”). It 
rather strangely reminds one of the 
Russian historian Pogodin, who a cen- 
tury ago wrote to his Czar enthusiasti- 


-cally about the Slavonic empire of the 


future, also stretching from the Adriatic 
to the Pacific. 

All the alliance treaties which make 
the Iron Curtain a diplomatic reality 
use the identical, solemn, nineteenth- 
century style of the treaties promising . 
mainly that 


should one of the High Contracting Parties 
be involved in hostilities against Germany 
as result of a renewal of the German Policy 
of aggression or should it become victim 
of attack on part of Third State or States 
.. . the other High Contracting Party will 
accord without delay its military assistance 
or any other help with all means at its 
disposal.® 


Only in the period of European 
Grande Nasveté of 1945-46 was the 
mention of Germany interpreted as 

8 Art. 3 of the Yugoslav-Rumanian Treaty 


of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assist- 
ance, of December 19, 1947. 
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meaning really only Germany, and the 
mention of a third state a reminder of 
the Axis and the Steel Pact. In 1950 
the mention of Germany is interpreted 
as meaning the use of Germany as a 
springboard by the encircling West in 
general and by the United States in par- 
ticular. 

When in 1947, five seconds before 
midnight, Czechoslovakia attempted in 
vain to renew her link with the West 
by alliance with France, the Soviets 
and the Communists insisted on a word- 
ing of the treaty which could be inter- 
preted as being directed not only against 
‘Germany but also against the United 
States." ` 

As we shall see in the analysis of the 
Bonapartism of the area, the eastern 


alliances, as the other networks, are- 


Moscow-centered. Intersatellite rela- 
tions are allowed to develop only inso- 
far as they reflect basic loyalty to the 
Soviet Union. Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, brotherly love is permitted pro- 
vided it does not take precedence over 
filial love for the Motherland of So- 
cialism. 


INTERPARTY RELATIONS 


The people’s democracies are, accord- 
ing to the present Soviet conception, 
independent sovereign states. They are 
bound together and with Russia through 


political, military, and economic trea- 


ties. They exchange ambassadors, mili- 
tary missions, trade representatives, and 
cultural attachés. They still have 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs and diplo- 


? The author of this article, in his capacity 
as Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Parliament, made 
a special trip to Paris in September 1947 to 
try to overcome thia obstacle by direct ne- 
gotiations with Foreign Minister Georges 
Bidault. In spite of a special last-minute 
effort of Bidault, the pre-putsch atmosphere 
of Prague did not allow any compromise at 
that time, and the treaty was not concluded. 
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matic personnel abroad. They accept 
diplomatic and trade representatives 
from the enemy capitalist world. 

In practice, all the traditional armory 
of the “bourgeois” past very often ap- 
pears to be an empty shell.* The legal 
documents are in patent contradiction 
to reality. The doctrine itself receives 
contradictory interpretation by Yugo- 
slavia on one side and the Soviet bloc 
on the other. Quite abviously, the na- 
tional Communist parties and their in- 
terparty organization with Moscow as 
their directing center are the real 
sources of power and authority. 

The interparty organization is com- 
plicated; the channels for transmitting 
information or orders often overlap. 
The Cominform sends its delegates to 
the Communist parties; there are dele- 
gates from one party to another; there 
are delegates of the Russian Communist 
Party as such. The Soviet diplomats 
also have the right to supervise the 
Communist parties. This was one of 
the points of dispute between Stalin 
and Tito. The latter denied the Soviet 
Ambassador the right to interfere in 
Yugoslav Communist Party affairs, 
claiming that views should be trans- 
mitted directly from one Central Com- 
mittee to another. 

The organization of the party Intelli- 
gence Service is based on the apparatus 
of Party Central Control Commissions 
and their interrelations, but there is also 
the regular Intelligence Service as or- 
ganized by the Communist Ministries 
of Interior (or Ministries of National 
Defense in military matters}. The 
Soviet Intelligence operates widely not 
only in the enemy democratic world but 
also in the comrade-territories, inside 
the parties and their Politouros. ‘This 
was another point of dispute between 

8 This subject is dealt with at length in this 


volume of THe Annars in the article by 
Eduard Taborsky.—Eprror’s NOTE. 
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Stalin and Tito, as Tito denied the 
‘Soviet Intelligence the right to recruit 
Yuzoslav comrades for the Soviet serv- 
ice and operate in a country “which 
builds socialism.” 

According to Edward Crankshaw, 
“the ignoble corps of the Communist 
Ministers of Interior,” ® with Beriya at 
its head, may be the most important 
headquarters of Communist unity in the 
area. It combines the operation of the 
national security policies with that of 
the Soviet MVD, MGB, and MGK. 
The important policy decisions for the 
area seem, however, to be made by an- 
other “ignoble corps”-—that of the Sec- 
reiaries General of the Communist Par- 
ties—with Stalin, Malenkov, and Molo- 
tov at its head, meeting usually, but not 
always, in the framework of the Comin- 
form. 

The superiority of one network over 
another may not be quite clear to the 
operators themselves. They often com- 
pete and fight for power. These net- 
works, however, are the reality behind 
the Paper Curtain of treaties, dogmas, 
and constitutions. 

This often overorganized machine op- 
erates not only under but also above the 
traditional superstructure of interstate 
relations. The para-Communist organi- 
zations represent new instruments of 
international relations. The labor or- 
ganizations, the peace rallies, the inter- 
national movements of students, youth, 
and women, former partisans of the 
Second World War, and former inmates 
of the Nazi concentration camps, form 
én international network with its own 
agents, envoys, and permanent delegates 
to other organizations within the ma- 
chine. They are not only supposed to 
recruit fellow travelers in the West by a 
fake internationalist appeal; they have 
also an important role to fulfill behind 
the Iron Curtain: that of diluting the 

8 New York Times Magasine, April 9, 1950. 
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dogma for the masses, especially the 
non-party clientele. 


“Axartcr RUSSIAE SUMUS” 


The revolt of Yugoslavia demonstrated 
better than anything else the real na- 
ture of the unity behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is not a unity e pluribus unum, 
but rather unus super plures. It is a 
Moscow-centered, strict hierarchical or- 
der which has logically applied to in- 
ternational relations the undemocratic, 
Bonapartist conception of the revolu- 
tionary elites and their leadership, as 
developed in the Russian Communist 
organization by Lenin and Stalin. It 
is a pyramid of power which adapts to 
the needs of Russian policy the domestic 
concept of the pyramid of revolutionary 
organization. 

Stalin’s History of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union stated clearly 
that “socialist ideology does not arise 
from the spontaneous movement but 
from science.” We know what kind 
of revolutionary science and scientists 
Lenin and Stalin had in mind. Lenin 
called dictatorship a “scientific” concept 
that means “power which is not limited 
by any law.” *° Science stands supreme 
over law and the unscientific majority, 
that is, the masses. According to 
Stalin, strength does not derive from 
numbers, but from knowledge. 

Tito has accepted and carried out 
this dialectical defense of rule by the 
usurping minority, nationally. Stalin 
rather lozically advocates that also in- 
ternationally the best scientists should 
lead the unscientific masses in the direc- 
tion of revolutionary change. And there 
is no doubt in the mind of the Soviet 
Politburo that the best scientists are 
those of the talented Russian people. 
Not only Leninism but also television, 
steam engine, and airplane were in- 
vented by the scientific Herrenvolk. A 

1¢ Ttalic3 mine. i 
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Soviet journal even claimed that the 
weapons of Achilles were of superior 
quality because made on the Black Sea 
coast. 

The glorification of Russia develops 
therefore on two levels: (1) On the 
Cominform basis, Russia is the country 
of the October Revolution. This is 
strength based on knowledge and ex- 
perience. (2) On the basis of the All- 
Slav Congress, Russia is the greatest 
and the most talented Slav nation. This 
is strength based on numbers. 

The Moscow-centered empire almost 
readopts the ancient classification of re- 
spectability which used to be expressed, 
Civis Romanus sum. The ruling elite 
behind the Iron Curtain is supposed to 
proclaim proudly, Amici Russiae sumus. 

“The touchstone in determining the 
faithfulness and frankness of the labor 
organizations is their attitude towards 
the Soviet Union.” “There cannot 
be true love for one’s fatherland, if the 
love is .. . opposed to the love for the 
Soviet Union.” 1° 


THE CENTER OF REVOLUTION - 


This conception of relations leads to 
all sorts of practical steps in accordance 
with the privileged position of the Soviet 
Union as the center of-world revolution. 
A Soviet ambassador represents not 


11 Communist International, Sept. 1939, The 
quotation is taken from an article which advo- 
cated a positive attitude towards the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Treaty as “it had added additional 
years of Socialist construction and peace to 
the US.S.R.,” that is, the base of world revo- 
lution. ` 

12 These words of the Bulgarian Communist 
leader Vulko Chervenkov are probably the 
official answer—in terms of an almost “erotic 
Leninism”—to the challenging Yugoslav state- 
ment contained in the letter of CPSY to CPSU 
of April 13, 1948 stressing: “No matter how 
much each of us love the land of socialism, 
the USS.R., he can in no case love his coun- 
try less, which is also developing socialism.” 
The Soviet Yugoslav Dispute, p. 19. 
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only a powerful Soviet state, but the 
“Base” as well. When Tito denied the 
Soviet ambassador the right to interfere 
in party matters, the CPSU indignantly 
wrote: 


It is difficult to understand how Tito 
and Kardelj could sink so low... they 
indentify the Soviet Ambassador . . . with 
an ordinary bourgeois Ambassador .. . 
The Soviet Ambassador, a responsible 
Communist . . . not only has the right but 
is obliged ... to discuss with the Com- 
munist$ in Yugoslavia all questions. . . .28 


Finally, Tito illustrates the conflict 
between national and international 
Bonapartism: 


We have our own road which is not the 
same as the USSR. Our systems are 
similar as regards national economy, but in 
matters of interstate relations and further 
development of the socialist system in the 
world we are different. We do not think it 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the others.14 


In other words, Tito rather correctly 
analyzes the Stalinist concept of “Cen- 
ter of Revolution First!” as a theory 
which simply confirms Russian su- 
premacy and justifies (and legalizes) 
Soviet intervention in the internal af- 
fairs not only of the capitalist world 
but of the collectivist world as well. 


SCIENCE OF BONAPARTISM 


The “masses, for their own good, 
might eventually be purged by the 
Communist Party and even tortured 
into a better future. Similarly, the 


nations and their Communist parties 


should be guided by the Russians. In 
their dispute with the Yugoslavs, the 
Russians maintain, correctly to some’ 


18 CPSU to CPY, Letter of May 4, 1948, 
The Soviet Yugoslav Dispute, pp. 34-36. 
Italics mine. . . 

14 London Times, April 8, 1950. Tito’s in- 
terview with the correspondent of London 
Times. 
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extent, that without the Soviet Union in 
the background, Communist unity and 
strength would be gone. In order not 
to slip into the democratic camp, the 
national Communist pyramids of power 
are supposed to combine into an inter- 
national pyramid with the most experi- 
enced elite at its top—the Soviet Polit- 
buro. 

The nature of the unity in eastern 
Evrope is a Bonapartist unity: the local 
Napoleons are permitted to exist, and 
even to co-operate, provided they ac- 
cept that above them, above ail law, 
stands the leader of the “Base for the 
Unfolding of World Revolution’”—Bona- 
partissimo Stalin. If, nationally, pro- 
fessional revolutionaries are called to 
rule over masses, internationally, the 
Russian Herrenvolk is to direct those 
nations which are able only to build peo- 
ples democracies—“a somehow lower 
form of revolutionary organization than 
that of the Soviet Union.” 15 

In logical accord with its Bonapartist 
concept of its imperial unity, Moscow 
very carefully prevents any intercom- 
rade relationship which could eventu- 
ally form a power center outside the 
Kremlin. When in 1947 Marshal Tito 
started to play too seriously his Mos- 
cow-assigned role of unifier of the east- 
ern bloc, he nat only attempted to bring 
Communist Albania as a seventh unit 
into the Yugoslav Federation, but dur- 
ing the summer negotiation with Dimi- 
trov at Bled he tried to build up a real 
Federation of Southern Slavs. But in 
a Bonapartist, Moscow-bound union 
there cannot be room for a Belgrade- 
centered one. On January 28, 1948 
Pravda openly condemned these un- 
orthodox interparty and interstate ne- 
gotiations between Bulgaria’s Dimitrov 


15 New York Times, July 26, 1949, quoting 
from Ukrainian Pravda remarks made by 
Yudin, member of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. 
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and Yugoslavia’s Tito, with the follow- 
ing words which give us quite an au- 
thoritative statement as to the Soviet 
concept of unity behind the Iron Cur- 
tain: 


The eastern European countries do not 
need a problematic and invented federation 
or customs union but the strengthening of 
their independence and sovereignty through 
the organization of internal popular and 
democratic forces as has been stated in 
the declaretion of the nine Communist 
parties.*¢ 


On the surface, then, we see the old, 
traditional armory of the “bourgeois” 
past: sovereignty, independence, alli- 
ances, constitutions, official diplomatic 
interstate relations. Behind this paper- 
wrapping lies reality: “organization of 
internal popular . . . forces” in accord- 
ance with the Cominform, that is, the 
Communist apparatus with Moscow as 
its thinking and directing center. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This seems to indicate two conclu- 
sions: 

1. The unity of the area as mani- 
fested by common doctrine, language, 
institutions, and legal documents has 
often little or no relation to the real 
unity as enforced by the Communist 
national and international apparatus. 
Thirty years ago, Thomas G. Masaryk, 
noting the patent contradiction between 
Communist words and deeds, said of 
Russia that she was made out of paper 
glued together with human blood. This 
fits the description of eastern Europe 
almost perfectly. The official docu- 
ments, even some of the dogmas, repre- 
sent a paper-wrapping. Behind it the 

16 “The declaration of the nine Communist 
parties” refers to the formation of the Comin- 
form in Warsaw in September 1947 by the 
Communist parties of the nine following coun- 
tries. the Soviet Union, France, Italy, Poland, 


Czechoslavakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. 
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circulation and shedding of blood is 
directed by the Communist organiza- 
tion. 

2. In theory and in practice, the 
comrade-republics of eastern Europe— 
with: the exception of Yugoslavia—re- 
flect. the strength and the weaknesses 
of the Soviet Union. Without the spec- 
tacular shift of power in central Europe 
following the Second World War, the 
comrade-republics would not have been 
able to rise and maintain themselves. 
With the exception of Yugoslavia 
(which became Communist by its own 

partisan warfare), thanks only to the 
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eastward march of the Red Armies, the 
Communist leaders were able to walk 
from the forests, the prisons, the con- 
centration camps—and mainly from the 
Leninist courses in Moscow—to their 
respective thrones. . 

As long as the Soviet power in their 
area remains basically unchallenged, 
the Moscow-bound unity of the com- 
rade-republics is their strength. On 
the other hand, if the Soviet power and 
strength were successfully challenged, 
the Bonapartist nature of their present 
unity could be their greatest vulner- 
ability. 
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Political Emigration from Iron Curtain Countries 


By Fers Gross 


HERE is a tendency to underesti- 

mate the significance of the present 
political emigration from eastern Eu- 
rope. It has a long historical tradition, 
of both political and cultural signif- 
cance. 

An American, an Englishman, or a 
Swiss knows political emigrants as 
guests in his country, but he himself 
has little experience in political exile. 
In fact, one can measure civil liberties 
and democracy in a country by the 
size of political emigration. Genuinely 
democratic countries, where everyone is 
free to express his views without imme- 
diate danger, do not produce political 
exile. From Napoleon HI until World 
War II, France did not produce politi- 
cal emigration; even Germany, since the 
ebrogation of antisocialist laws intro- 
duced under Bismarck, had practically 
no such experience until the Nazi vic- 
tory; to say nothing of the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland. 

However, aiter Hitler came to power, 
‘western Europe learned to eat the pro- 
verbial bread of a political emigree. 
The first victims were German demo- 
crats of various affiliation. Then, after 
Anschluss and Munich, came the cen- 
tral-eastern Europeans. After 1939 and 
1940, political emigration became a gen- 
eral European phenomenon. French, 
Dutch, Belgians, Poles, Czechs, and 
others, crowded in small apartments’ of 
London and New York, maintained 
their organizations and contacts with 
occupied countries, newspapers, govern- 
ments, and armies. They produced 
books and pamphlets, and organized 
their own theaters and all forms of po- 
litical and cultural life. Nazism, of 
course, produced a tremendous political 


emigration. As always, political emi- 
gration was a barometer of oppression 
in the countries of the emigrees. 

The experience of eastern Europe and 
Russia was different. From the eight- 
eenth century on, autocratic rule and 
national subjugation produced political 
exiles who were forced to flee or chose, 
on their own volition, life in free demo- 
cratic countries. Paris, London, various 
cities of Switzerland, and, last but not 
least, the United States, were the main 
haven. 


Historic ROLE or EMIGREES 


For almost any eastern European 
country, political emigration is a part 
of its official and important history. 
High school students are taught it, and 
university students write term papers 
on the subject. 

In the Russian history of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, political 
emigration has played an important 
part. Emigrees like Herzen and Lavrov 
decisively influenced Russian demo- 
cratic and liberal thought. Lenin, Ba- 
kunin, Kropotkin, Trotsky, Bukharin, 
and Stalin all were, at one time or an- 
other, political emigrees. 

Political emigration has played a 
prominent role in the history of Poland. 
During the great French Revolution 
and later under Napoleon, the Polish 
Legion, an army in exile, led by Gen- 
eral Henryk Dombrowski fought gal- 
lantly as part of the revolutionary, and 
later Napoleon’s, army for “your free- 
dom and ours’——as went the inscrip- 
tion on Polish flags. From the end 
of the eighteenth century until World 
War I, every thirty to forty years there 
was a national uprising or a revolu- 
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tionary upheaval in the Russian-occu- 
pied part of Poland. None of them 
succeeded, and every one produced a 
political emigration of its own. 

The Great Emigration, after the 1831 
uprising, forms an important part in 
Polish history, for both political and 
cultural reasons, The real political cen- 
ter of Polish life at that time became 
Paris, not Warsaw. Here were the 
headquarters of important political par- 


ties and movements, also in London, 


where political ideas were discussed free 
of any censorship, and the influence of 
western democracy became very signifi- 
cant. The greatest Polish poets, Mic- 
` kiewicz, Slowacki, Krasinski, were in 
exile in France, and so was its greatest 
composer, Chopin. They mixed here 
with political leaders, themselves play- 
ing a political role. In Plymouth, Eng- 
land, Polish soldiers and officers, led by 
Stanislas Worcell, formed one of the 
first socialist associations in the early 
1830's. | 

While at home any vigorous trends 
in national life were suppressed, in exile 
‘political ideas, conseryative, modern, 
democratic, or socialist, developed 
freely, and poets were free to create a 
national literature. Space does not per- 
mit adequate discussion of past history. 
Still, to support our thesis, we may at 
least glance at the past -history of po- 
litical emigration of two more countries 
—Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 

After the revolutionary struggle for 
democracy and independence in 1848, 
after the surrender at Villagos, Hun- 
garian democratic leaders had to choose 
exile. Hungarian political emigrees, 
headed by Louis Kossuth, leader of 
Hungarian democracy and probably its 
most prominent representative, exer- 
cised a powerful influence in shaping a 
democratic outlook for the Hungarian 
people, and that influence still remains 
potent. 

Both Hungary and Czechoslovakia in 
modern times have had much less of 
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political emigration than, for instance, 
Poland. After 1867, Austria-Hungary 
became a constitutional monarchy. Po- 
litical ideas developed within the frame- 
work of the legal order, and political 
parties had their legal existence as civil 
liberties were respected. Still, Thomas 
Masaryk had to choose political emi- 
gration and exercised a powerful influ- 
ence. Moreover, the Czechoslovak Re- 
public was born on American soil—in 
Pittsburgh. In 1918 Czech and Slovak 
political emigrees, under the leadership 
of Masaryk and under the strong in- 
fluence of Americans of Czechoslovak 
descent, signed the famous Pittsburgh 
Agreement, one of the founding docu- 
ments of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


POLITICAL EMIGRATION OF 
Worp War II 


Similarly, political emigration of 
World War II played a prominent role 
after the war was over. Men who were 
in governments-in-exile, like Mikola- 
jezyk of Poland, Beneš and Jan Masa- 
ryk of Czechoslovakia, and many others, 
returned to their native countries and 
played a prominent, though often tragic, 
role. Those who preferred political 
emigration- retained their influence 
mostly among their compatriots and’ 
continued to exercise a good deal of 
influence on public opinion of those who 
were of eastern European background 
both in the United States and Latin 
American countries, as well as in Eu- 
rope, mainly France and Great Britain. 

After Yalta, political emigrees from 
eastern Europe were sharply divided. 
A large number of the leaders who had 
already experienced Communist ‘rule 
were convinced that the Yalta agree- 
ments were not conducive to an inde- 
pendent and democratic existence of’ 
the eastern European countries. They 
based their belief on the experiences of 
the Baltic States in 1939-40; on their 
knowledge of the Soviet system and 
its practices in dealing with any kind 
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of groups of different—even slightly dif- 
ferent—political views; and on their 
‘knowledge of the methods by which the 
Communists manipulate power to estab- 
lish a rule of minority over majority. 

The second group of emigrees chose 
to go back, many of them even in a 
pessimistic mood, fully realizing all the 
risks involved. They argued that there 
was no alternative, since by the Yalta 
agreement eastern Europe became a 
Soviet sphere, and that the only thing 
to do was to make the best of the ex- 
isting situation. Jan Masaryk, for ex- 
ample, belonged to this group. His 
oficial cheerful statements were in ut- 
ter disagreement with the pessimistic 
and sad views he expressed privately. 
Jan Masaryk—with his experience of 
Munich, his memories of how Czecho- 
slovakia was partitioned and ruled by 
the Nazis—did not anticipate anything 
good soon after Tehran. “A cynical 
ege,” he said, “glad that my father did 
not live to meet it. But we, a couple 
million of Czechs, cannot fight against 
two hundred million.” 

Finally a third group decided to re- 
turn, and, for various reasons, to accept 
the situation and work within the new 
iramework. Some of them agreed with 
the ideologies of those who had the key 
to power and rule; others thought there 
was no other solution; and there were 
some for whom their decision meant 
power and prestige. 

It was at that time that the theory 
of “biological survival of nations” be- 
Came so important, especially among 
Poles. Those who decided to return ar- 
gued that since the Nazi occupation had 
decimated, and even partially extermi- 
nated, the eastern Europear nations, 
and since the Soviet rule created a new 
danger—mass deportations—the pri- 
mary national interest, almost the only 
raison d'état, became to save the bare 
human life—the biological existence of 
those nations; otherwise they would 
disappear. Probably for the first time 
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in the history of those countries, the 
possibility of national extinction was 
considered, 


THE New Wave—1948—50 


Since 1948, following Communist 
manipulations and coup d’état, a new 
wave of political emigrees has come 
from eastern Europe. They belong to 
the second group—statesmen who re- 
turned with President Benes and Jan 
Masaryk, as for instance Hubert 
Ripka; leaders of peasant parties, like 
former Prime Minister Mikolajczyk of 
Poland; Stefan Korbonski and Kasimir 
Baginski, two prominent leaders of the 
Polish anti-Nazi resistance; Mr. Nagy 
from Hungary; and many other states- 
men, writers, and professors. In the 
first group, those who chose political 
emigration in the beginning, there was 
some difficulty in finding a common 
language; but democratic groups usu- 
ally have little trouble in this respect. 

What is the significance of the politi- 
cal emigrees of 1950? Will they return 
to their countries and play a role as 
prominent as that of some of their com- 
patriots who returned previously? Or 
perhaps they have no political signifi- 
cance whatsoever. Of course, it is very 
difficult to answer this question right 
now, specifically anticipating the role of 
certain persons. 

Political emigration as a whole re- 
mains an important factor, both politi- 
cally and culturally. In Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and the Baltic 
countries, politics and culture are 
Communist-controlled and can develop 
only within the limits permitted by the 
party. There is thus no variety, no 
chance for opposition or difference. 
Abroad, however, on the free soil of 
democracies, both politics and culture 
of those countriés develop in liberty of 
choice. There is variety, there are dif- 
ferences and bitter disagreement. Po- 
litical emigration becomes a real minia- 
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ture of political life of those countries, - 
a laboratory where one can observe 
dynamism of ideas, change in political 
ideologies, and cultural trends, while in 
the native lands such development is 
suppressed by police measures. 
Experience shows that ideas have 
force, and that in the past the ideas de- 
veloped by political exiles have reached 
` the native countries and often had pow- 
erful effects. This may well be the case 
this time too—though it may not be. 


EXTENT AND CHARACTER OF PRESENT 
EMIGRATION 


The number of political emigrants 
from the eastern European area is very 
large—probably larger than after the 
Nazi invasion, since a new, large wave 
of political refugees has been added to 
the 1939 contingent. Larger numbers 
of political refugees remained in the 
West than returned to their native 
countries after 1945. These large 
groups . exercise a powerful influence 
on Americans of foreign descent, as 
well as on those eastern European work- 
ers who emigrated and settled in France. 
Anti-Communist, in their vast majority 
democratic and supporting European 
federalism, they form, in the West, a 
political force which bars Communist 
influences among Americans of eastern 
European background. The same is 
true in South America, Australia, and’ 
European countries. Informed and or- 
ganized, they were among the first who 
opposed Communist infiltration with 
SUCCESS. 

To state that the Iron Curtain emi- 
gration is fascist or leftist, black or 
white, would be, of course, incorrect. 
All the emigrees are anti-Communist, 
or non-Communist, except the Titoists, 
who profess Communism of their own 
brand, But there is a large variety of 
political views, ideologies, and organi- 
zations. Along with the democratic 
groups—peasant parties, democratic 
parties, Socialists, Christian Democrats 
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—one will find conservative and even 
extreme reactionary groups which have 
learned very little and still retain their 
fascist leanings. Next to democratic 
leaders, one will find ambitious gen- 
erals dreaming about future dictator- 
ships. Together with broad-minded lib- 
eral statesmen, one will meet those who, 
at present opposing foreign rule in east- 
ern Europe, agreed at the time of Mw- 
nich and gave their cordial support to 
the partition of Czechoslovakia when 
Colonel Beck and Horthy shared the 
spoils with Hitler. True enough, some 
of those changed their opinion; there 
were some who even retired from poli- 
tics and did not object to taking menial 
work to prove their change of mind. 
Still, the democratic groups seem to be 
influential and active—probably the 
most dynamic of all. There is also a 
political Communist emigration of those 
who share the opinions of Tito or have 
become disillusioned. A very impor- 


` tant center of this emigration is Bel- 


grade. 


A PEASANT INTERNATIONAL 


An important and interesting devel- 
opment shows the democratic character’ 
of the Iron Curtain emigration. There 
are two democratic grass-roots move- 
ments of long tradition in almost all 
countries of eastern Europe—the peas- 


ant movement and the socialist move- _ 


ment. In countries where Catholicism 
is dominant, Christian democratic move- 
ments have attained some significance, 
too. Besides, on the right of center, 
nationalist movements have not lost 
their influence, either. 

- The most numerous class of eastern © 
Europe is the peasantry. Political 
movements of the peasantry appeared 
in eastern Europe rather late—at the 
end of the nineteenth century—but 
since then, the peasant parties have be- 
come an important political force. Dur- 
ing the 1920’s a trend toward integra- 
tion of the peasant parties of all nations 
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of eastern Europe became apparent, and 
the Bulgarian peasant leader Stambo- 
liisky did not spare efforts to organize 
a peasant international—“The Green 
International,” as it was called. The 
assassination of Stamboliisky cut short 
those efforts and started a period of 
hardship for the peasant parties. Dic- 
tatorships were mushrooming in eastern 
Europe, and peasant leaders were as- 
sassinated, jailed, or banished. 

Still, the idea of a peasant interna- 
tional has not lost its attractiveness. A 


rapprochement of the various eastern . 


_European peasant parties became a 
reality during the Second World War, 
when exile peasant leaders met in Lon- 
don in 1942 and signed the ‘‘Peasant 
Program.” * ‘This rapprochement, how- 
ever, was not close enough to create a 
permanent international organization. 
After 1945 the peasant parties of 
eastern Europe tried the bitter fruit of 
co-operation with the Communist par- 
ties, with a disastrous effect. After dis- 
honest elections, executions of promi- 
nent leaders of the peasants, as Nikola 
Petkov in Bulgaria, assassinations, im- 
prisonments, persecutions—-there came 
a final moment when legal existence of 
the peasant parties in eastern Europe 
was no longer possible. Some of the 
top leaders succeeded in escaping. Now 
it became obvious that an international 
understanding of the peasantry of eastern 
Europe was a necessity, since all over 
this region the peasantry faced the same 


political, economic, and social problems;- 


it had to struggle against the same or 
similar variations of totalitarianism of 
the right or of the left. 

In 1948 the International Peasant 
Union was organized in Washington by 
leading personalities of east European 
peasantry, including S. Mikolajczyk 
. (Poland), G. M. Dimitrov (Bulgaria), 


1 This program was published later by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs— 
“Agrarian Problems from the Baltic to the 
Aegean,” London, 1944. 
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V. Mathek (Yugoslavia), and others. 
The program adopted by the union 
states as the principal objective “the 
struggle for the re-establishment of the 
independence of the nations of Central 
and Eastern Europe.” It states that 
“the fundamental principle of the Com- 
munist regimes in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain by the Soviet armies 
is the rule over the exploitation of the 
people by an international totalitarian 
autocracy.” An agrarian economic de- 
mocracy is advocated which suggests 
individual and private small land 
ownership integrated by co-operatives 
(co-operative ownership of machines in 
certain phases of production and dis- 
tribution). Political democracy and 
federalism form the foundation of the 
program: 

having in view the eventual federation not 
only of the small nations into regional units 
such as Balkan, Danubian and East Eu- 
ropean federations, but also the whole 
European Continent which constitutes a 
cultural, social, economic, political, and 
strategic unity.? . 


Such a European federation is, how- 
ever, envisaged within the United Na- 
tions, within a peacefully organized 
world. 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISTS OF EASTERN 
EUROPE 


In sõite of the fact that eastern 
Europe is mostly rural, social democratic 
ideas have a long history, especially in 
Poland, and their influence has not been 
limited to the working class. Powerful 
in Poland and Czechoslovakia, demo- 
cratic labor movements exercised strong 


? Program of the International Peasant Un- 
ion approved by the Annual Congress of 1948, 
International Peasant Union Bulletin, Vol. I, 
No, 1, Jan. 1950. The federalist point of view 
is Stressed and developed by the members of 
the International Peasant Union in their na- 
tional weeklies, or reviews. G. M. Dimitrov, 
“Federation of Europe,” in Svobodna i Nesa- 
visima Bulgaria (Free and Independent Bul- 
garia), New York, May 24, 1950, 
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influence also in the urban centers of 
Hungary and in the Baltic countries, 
-and had some tradition in the Balkans. 
After 1945 the core of leadership refused 
to co-operate with Communists, while 
hand-picked leadership got into power 
with Communist support. Polish dem- 
ocratic-socialist leadership was already 
strongly represented in London, and 
some Czechoslovak leaders refused to 
return. After 1945, when there was 
persecution of democratic labor, some 
of the leaders succeeded in escaping 
from behind the Iron Curtain; among 
them were Zygmunt Zaremba——one of 
the leaders of the Warsaw Rising 
and one of the original organizers of 
the Polish anti-Nazi resistance—Franz 


Peyer, Hungarian labor leader, and, 


others. 

-The Socialists had fostered an inter- 
national labor movement for almost 
ninety years, but there was no regional 
labor movement. 


ination, democratic labor representatives 
‘resolved to form, in Paris, an East 
European Socialist International, with 
an’ official title BIS—‘Bureau Interna- 
tional Socialist du Centre—Est Europe.” 


The reconstituted Socialist International. 


in London, known as COMISCO, under 
the influence of the British Labor Party, 
‘Still maintained connection with what 
we may call fellow travelers with the 
Socialist Party behind the Iron Curtain. 
Since 1949 those relations have been 
practically discontinued, and BIS has 
become a kind of autonomous part of 
COMISCO as an eastern European sec- 
tion. 

During the war and resistance, eastern 
European democratic socialism under- 
went a certain evolution. Strongly op- 
posed to any kind of totalitarianism, 
whether fascist or communist, devoted 
to democratic principles and civil rights, 
the Socialists extended the moral, ethical 
foundations of their political creed, 


After the tragic ex-. 
periences of Nazi and later Soviet dom-. 
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which incidentally were always strong 
amorg their native Socialist writers. 
Humanitarianism became an essential 
and fundamental part. The emphasis 
is on the individual—man—in a demo- 
craiic, free society. Man is the goal, 
not the state. In economics, most of 
them approve a mixed economy. Rec- 
ognizing the need of nationalizing key 
industries, most of them admit that 
there is no necessity to rationalize all 
industry. In agrarian problems their 
program is identical with that of the 
peasant parties. In international rela- 
tions they are strong advocates of an 
East European regional confederation 
within a European federation as part of 
a world-wide peace organization. Both 
the International Peasant Union and the 
East European Socialist International 
advocate a very close co-operation -of 
both organizations as well as of both 
social classes now and in the future.’ 


Various IDEOLOGIES 


In the Catholic countries of central- 
eastern Europe, Christian Social and 
Democratic parties were of some signi- 
ficance. Their ideology advocated a 
sociai order based on Catholic interpre- 
tations of Christianity. During and 
after the war, however, experience in 
the resistance caused this movement to 
turn more to the progressive side. A 
general Christian Democratic Interna- 
tional was formed in The Hague in 
1948—“Unton Internationale Soctale 
Chretienne,’ called also “Nouvelles 
Equipes Internationales’—and at the 


8 “Bureau International Socialiste de Pays 
du Centre et Sud-Est de l'Europe. Memo- 
randum Aux Representatives des Parts So- 
cialistes 4 Ja Conference de Paris 24 Avril 
1948”; “BIS: Deuxiéme Conference des Partis 
Socialistes de l'Europe Centrale et Orientale, 
Paris 2-4, Octobre 1948, Compte Rendu” both 
Paris, 1948; also “Labor’s Call from Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” Bulletin of the Socialist Un- 
ion of Central-Eastern Europe, published in 
London. k : 
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meeting a strong position was taken 
against dictatorship in eastern Europe. 
This movement does not represent an 
influence comparable to the peasant and 
socialist movement, but has its signi- 
ficance. A number of the leaders have 
found haven in the West, and contact 
and co-operation has been established 
with the peasant and socialist interna- 
tionals. 

These three international movements 
form a foundation of the democratic 
eastern European emigration. It seems 
to me that all three, especially the 
former two, might exercise a consider- 
able amount of influence in their own 
countries, in the realm of ideas of course, 
as all three are old, established, histori- 
cal movements which had their faithful 
followers. 

Liberal progressive intellectuals in 
eastern Europe formed a small but signi- 
ficant group. They too are in exile, 
and have formed various political repre- 
sentations which correspond. with cer- 
tain realities in their own countries. 
Also nationalist movements of various 
shades have their influence. Some of 
them are simply moderate national and 
democratic movements, others national 
and conservative, and some extremely 
nationalistic. Some of them claim to 
have undergone an evolution toward 
democratic principles, as for instance 


the Polish National Democratics in exile, ` 


who command a good deal of influence. 
The future will test their change and 
sincerity. 

There are also a number of former 
officials and partisans of a loyalist order. 
This is especially true of the Balkan 
and Hungarian emigrees, who come 
from monarchistic countries; in Hun- 
gary, monarchistic loyalties among the 
conservatives are still very strong and 
are connected with the Hapsburgs. 
Large groups of Americans of Serbian 
background, mostly those who arrived 
in this country before or immediately 
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after the First World War, still enter- 
tain strong desires for a monarchy in 
Yugoslavia. In their time King Peter 
I was a liberal and democratic ruler, 
and they project the past into present, 
often .overlooking the intervening pe- 
riods. The same is true of “old emigra- 
tions” from the other central and east- 


„em European countries. The Serbian 


National Union in Pittsburgh is influen- 
tial among Serbs. This group publishes 
a weekly, Amerikanski Srbobran,- which 
represents a national Serbian ideology. 
Nationalism as a social force should 
not be underestimated. Moderate na- 
tionalism among the emigrees might 
have a more extreme tendency, in an 
unorganized ideological form, within 
the countries. A good deal of the east- 
ern European intelligentsia was, and 
remained, nationalistic. Though part of 
this social class is employed by the 
Communists in administration, educa- 
tion, and technology, many of its 
members still harbor nationalistic ideas. 
Even some of those nationalists who 
support a federation, dream about a 
federation under the hegemony of their 
own nations. Pipe dreaming about 
power and expansion did not disappear. 
Foreign domination might justify, at 
least partially, such compensation. 


SHADOW OF GERMANY 


Strongly opposed to any form of dic- 
tatorship and totalitarianism, struggling 
for incependence or federalism of their 
own countries and of Europe, the eastern 
European exiled democrats, especially 
those from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugos:avia, express special concern 
about the future of Germany in Europe. 
Most of them regard the problem of 
democratization of Germany as a long 
one, not believing that Germany can rid 
herself of Nazi tendencies within a few 
years. Equally, they are afraid of a 
new German bid for rule over Europe. 

Experience in eastern Europe since 
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1918 has taught these people that there 
are three alternatives: eastern Europe 
as a German sphere of influence (after 
1939), as a Russian sphere of influence 
(after 1945), and as a free and demo- 
cratic region integrated in a peaceful 
world-wide’ system. Experience has 
taught them also that nationalism and 
national states are not in a position to 
establish welfare, democracy, and secu- 
rity; that a close co-operation of eastern 
European nations is needed if the na- 
tions are to remain free and preserve 
democratic institutions. Those men look 
with concern toward the future because, 
since the struggle between East and 
West, Germany has strengthened its 
position. The German occupation and 
domination of eastern Europe was one 
of utmost brutality and cruelty. Soviet 
domination is oppressive, but without 
biological extermination as practiced by 
the Nazis. 

Democratic exiles would like to see 
eastern Europe free from both influences 
and domination. With a rather tragic 
experience, they would not like to see 
any expansion of German power, espe- 
cially in this period when it seems that 
nationalistic feelings in Germany are 
still very strong. Hence the strong 
desire to create an eastern European 
regional union within a European iedera- 
tion, to strengthen eastern European 
nations against future German expan- 
sion and balance the mutual relationship 
in a future European federation. It is 
also realized that there is a broader 
loyalty than a nation, and that nations 
in eastern Europe can survive, economi- 
cally and politically, only in a general 
framework of a broader federal system. 
As one of the exiles put it, “We know 
already that the national state is not 
a solution.” 


FASCIST AND COMMUNIST EXILES 


Extreme reactionary movements with 
a feudal tinge, as well as fascist move- 
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ments, do exist even in exile. They are 
not very vocal and are in some way 
embarrassed; still, they have not dis- 
appeared and the danger of renascence 
of those movements is not dead. 

The Rumanian Iron Guard was re- 
sponsible not only for Jewish massacres 
but also for the killing of Rumanian 
liberals; and even some moderates and 
conservatives like Professor Jorga con- 
tinue to be active in exile. A group of 
the Iron Guard published a declaration 
rejecting their former anti-Semitism.‘ 
They declared opposition to any kind of 
oppression. This is an interesting dec- 
laration, in which a group which speaks 
for the Iron Guard accepts the prin- 
ciples of civil rights and liberty. How 
sincere this is, and how large is the 
group, it is difficult to determine. Horia 
Sima, leader of the Iron Guard and 
Hitler’s henchman, is somewhere in 
hiding and still directs activities of a 
certain, probably a substantial, part. 
The Iron Guard tried to join the 
Rumanian National Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the Liberal, 
Peasant, and Socialist parties, but the 
offer was rejected by those democratic 
representatives. In the latter, Mr. 
Grigore Gafencu, a Rumanian liberal 
and European federalist and well-known 
writer, plays a prominent role. 

Polish fascists who escaped and are 
now in the American zone of Germany 
are active, too. The National Armed 
Forces, known as “Narodowe Sily. Zbro- 
jne,” according to Polish sources® are 

í Interestingly enough, this declaration of 
the Iron Guard, which was notoriously anti- 
Semitic, was published through the services 
of “Danube Press” (Feb. 4, 1950), which is 
considered as friendly to the Jewish people. 
The purpose of this move was, it seems, to 
strengthen the point of repudiation of anti- 
Semitism and win a more general support. 


5 Zygmunt Zaremba, “Poland Will Not Be- 
come Ashamed of Its Resistance,” Swiatlo— 


‘La Lumière, Paris No. 3-4, April 1948; Wa- 


claw Zagorski, “Crime Follows Your Foot- 
prints,” Robotnik Polski—Polish Worker in 
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responsible for collaboration with the 
Nazis and for the assassination of a 
number of Polish democratic leaders. 
. Their military organization, Brigade of 
Saint Cross (Brygada Swietokrsyska), 
moved through Germany in a hardly 
explicable way and landed safely in the 
western part. They still publish their 
own periodical, Ramparts (Szaniec), in 
Western Germany. 

There are also a number of fascist 
groupings of other eastern European 
nationalities, including Croat and Serb 
fascists, as well as Ukrainian (Bandera 
group, also former “S.S. Galizien”), 
“Ustachis,” and “Srbska Narodna Ob- 
rana.” Even if not very numerous, 
the fascist groupings of eastern Europe 
were dynamic, ruthless, brutal with a 
tremendous will to power. From the 
democratic viewpoint they still form a 
danger and should not be underesti- 
mated in the future, especially in com- 
bination with a military group. If 
opportunity occurs, they may try again 
by ruthless means to seize power, and 
then Hitler’s dragon seed will bear its 
fatal fruits. 

The Titoist emigration from Belgrade 
is a specific and important group. It 
does not have a publication of its own, 
but its articles appear in the official 
Borba. Ukrainian ex-Communists have 
formed their own radical groups and 
have their own publication in the Ameri- 
can zone of Germany and in the United 
States.® 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


In addition to various party organiza- 
tions, most of the national groups have 
formed a National Committee of Libera- 
tion, with headquarters in Washington 
or London. Czechoslovaks, Bulgarians, 
Great Britain, Vol. VII, No. 11-12, Nov— 
Dec. 1947. 

6 Forward (Wpered) in Chicago. It is a 
very interesting publication—an eifort to cre- 
ate a new ideology opposed to “Soviet aris- 
tocracy.” 
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Rumanians, and Hungarians, in each 
case have such a committee. The Yugo- 
slavs have not yet formed such a com- 
mittee, and, nationality problems make 
it very difficult to reconcile even Yugo- 
slav democrats. 

Poles, in an argument over the con- 
stitution of 1935 which had a totali- 
tarian tinge, split into three groups. 
The Government-in-exile still exists in 
London, but it is not recognized by any 
of the democratic political representa- 
tions. A National Council (Rada Na- 
rodowa) has been formed, headed by 
the former Prime Minister, a Socialist, 
Tomasz Arciszewski; also a Polish Na- 
tional Democratic Committee (Polski 
Narodowy Komitet Demokratyczny) 
headed by Stanislaw Mikolajczyk. The 
controversy over the legal continuation 
of the Polish state on the basis of the 
constitution of 1935 is responsible for 
the split between the two latter, and 
it seems that there is in the future a 
possiblity of accord. 

A new organization, ‘the National 
Committee for Free Europe, Inc., was 
formed in June 1949. The NCFE is 
composed of and operated by private 
citizens. The “Free Europe” Committee 
supports democratic exiles from central 
and eastern Europe, and encourages 
research on central and eastern Euro- 
pean problems. On June 1, 1950 the 
Mid-European Studies Center was 
formed in New York City—a large re- 
search project headed by Professor 
Edgar P. Dean, formerly of Harvard 
University. The center houses the 
“Danubian Inquiry,” directed by Mr. 
Malcolm Davis of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Radio “Free Europe” will be 
established by the same committee. 
Some cf the distinguished officers and 
directors of the NCFE are Joseph C. 
Grew, Allen W. Dulles, DeWitt Clinton 
Poole, Frederic R. Dolbeare, Frank 
Altschul, A. A. Berle, Jr., Lucius D. 
Clay, and Edgar P. Dean. 
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U.S.A. AND POLITICAL EMIGRATION 
OF EASTERN EUROPE 


The problem of space, as usual, im- 
poses on us certain limitations, and a 
number of important issues simply have 
to be omitted. Our emphasis has been 
put, in this article; on the analysis of 
social forces and ideologies of the grass- 
roots movements as well as democratic 
and totalitarian groups. We have dis- 
cussed the social forces within the 
framework of their idea svstems and 
traditions. 

Ideologically, eastern Europe is not 
so pulverized as it might have been 
thought to be. To the contrary, all 
over eastern Europe—as reflected in the 
political emigration—-similar ideologies 
can be discovered, and before the sup- 
pression of political life, also in the 
resistance movement, there were similar 
political organizations throughout the 
area. This fact contributed to the in- 
ternational integration of democratic 
forces leading to the formation of the 
three international organizations—peas- 
ant, labor, and Christian Democratic— 
which may play a significant role in a 
true working democracy, if the future 
is conducive to such a solution. The 
three democratic ideologies and move- 
ments form the underlying political op- 
position to the present regime, together 
with certain national movements which 
stand more to the right wing. As has 
been said, however, the fascist and ex- 
treme reactionary forces should not be 
overlooked as a potential challenge for 
‘democracy in the future. ` 
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Today, the United States has become 


- a great ideological force for the demo- 


cratic exiles. France played a similar 
role in the nineteenth century. Demo- 
cratic emigrees, being in close contact 
with the first- or second-generation 
Americans of eastern European descent, 
have learned about the nigh standards 
of living and civil liberties as well as 
democratic institutions oi this country. 
They may criticize certain issues `of 
the United States, as any liberal Ameri- 
can may do, but they do not overlook 
the social and political advancement. 
They would like to see it at home. 
The conservative and totalitarian groups 
accept American help as expediency, 
without sentiment and enthusiasm for 
democratic institutions. Traditions of 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Jackson, and 
Lincoln are far distant from the latter 
groups, while they influence ideologies 
of the democratic exiles. 

One can assume that American policy 
toward eastern Europe will be shaped 
within the general framework of Ameri- 
can policies toward world affairs, and 
within the general framework of the ob- 
jectives of the United States. Eastern 
Europe, it seems, from the point of view 
of American policy, cannot be taken out 
of the general context as an abstract 
issue. It is only one of the problems, 
and attitudes and policies toward it are 
interdependent with all the other poli- 
cies toward world problems. This may 
sometimes be overlooked by eastern Eu- 
ropean emigrees. Still, eastern Europe 
is an important issue, since it is one of 
the key areas of world politics. 
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STETIINIUS, Epwarp R., Jr. Roosevelt 
and the Russians: The Yalta Conference. 
Pp. xvi, 367. New York: Doubleday 
and Co., 1949. $4.00. 


In response to widespread criticisms, 
many of them captious or based on a large 
dose of hindsight, of the “Yalta policy” the 
late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., felt it his 
duty to present a detailed report of the 
proceedings and results of the conférence. 
His account is based essentially upon the 
detailed United States minutes of the meet- 
ings of the heads of governments and for- 
eign secretaries, a diary which he dictated 
each day, and many telegrams and memo- 
randa utilized by the American delegation. 
The use of the chronological sequence gives 
the reader access to the inner councils of 
the Big Three and shows in detail how sug- 
gestions were put forward, dropped, or 
elaborated into formulas for the adjust- 
ment of interests or the bridging over of 
major differences. Much credit is due to 
Walter Johnson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, for the excellent organization and 
presentation of a major contribution to 
public knowledge of wartime diplomacy. 

The authors insist, with much plausi- 
bility, that the conference brought major 
gains to the American viewpoirt in respect 


to the functions and rules of the United 
Nations organization, the admission of 
France to a share in the occupation of 
Germany, and the laying down of demo- 


' cratic principles which were intended to 


govern the reconstruction of the smaller 
countries of eastern Europe. The failure 
of the Yalta agreements is attributed pri- 
marily to a change of heart by the Soviet 
leaders, which led them, within a few 
weeks of Yalta, to disregard the clear 
agreements for consultation on the future 
regimes of the former Axis satellites, to 
insist on their original demands concerning 
the government of Poland, and to indicate 
a lessening of interest in the joint control 
of Germany. This interpretation, which 
was also stressed by the reviewer in the 
May 1949 Annars, has received some 
corroboration from Fierlinger’s report of 
Molotows comments to the late Dr. Ed- 


juard Benes, on March 21, 1945. “Today,” 


Molotov said, “American public opinion 
supports Roosevelt; however, the situation 
may change and there might be an influx 
of completely different opinions brought 
about by the development of the internal 
situation, i.e., the effect of the economic 
crisis on the internal conditions” (Zdeněk 
Fierlinger, Ve službách CSR, Prague, 1949, 
p. 598). 

The most controversial aspect of Yalta 
was the concessions which were promised 
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Stalin in return for Soviet participation in 
the war against Japan, and this aspect has 
hardly been touched upon here. Mr. Stet- 
tinius at the time was satisfied to regard 


this as “a military matter’ and hence be- 


yond his range of interest or responsibility. 
This was in itself a serious confession of 
his limited role as Secretary of State. The 
question of whether the military estimates 
of the Far Eastern situation were correct 
or not is a distinct matter. That far- 
reaching- decisions affecting the long-range 
future of the Pacific were taken solely as 
a matter of immediate military necessity 
or convenience showed an alarming degree 
of political disjointedness in the conduct 
of American policy. 
Purr E. Mosery 
Columbia University 


NEUMANN, Witam L. Makine the Peace, 
1941-1945. Pp. 101. Washington: 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs, 1950 
$1.00. 


This useful work contrasts the peace en- 
deavors of World Wars I and II. Wood- 
row Wilson emphasized the rights of small 
nations; Franklin D. Roosevelt thought 
almost exclusively in terms of the Big 
Three. He and Churchill and Stalin would 
fight the war and dictate the peace. Their 
meetings from the Atlantic Conference to 
the great sellout at Yalta are, in fact, the 
more or less continued peace negotiations 
whose outcome no man fully knows, but 
to whose colossal futility and failure all 
mankind now bears witness. 

Material now available permits a rea- 
soned interpretation of this tragic failure. 
Contradictions, inconsistencies, and lacunae 
may be noted, the last arising chiefly from 
Roosevelt’s inveterate tendency to im- 
provise, his refusal to prepare systemati- 
cally for meetings and decisions affecting 
the destinies of all mankind, and (what 
may have been more meaningful to him) 
his own place in history. Assuredly that 
place gains nothing from Dr. Neumann’s 
patient study. 

From the opening page’ discussion 1s 
provocative. The will to victory excludes 
perception of the victors’ own objectives. 
Total defeat releases unexpected forces 
“To calculate the achievements of military 
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victory becomes therefore in large measure 
impossible” (p. 5). A note of unreality 
pervades these discussions from the At- 
lantic Charter, which Pope Pius XII could 
designate as “a shadow or a fraud” (p. 
77), through the ill-advised insistence upon 
unconditional surrender, said by Roosevelt 
to have “popped” into his mind, but de- 
clared by Sherwood to have been “deeply 
deliberated” (p. 44). 

The widening rift between Russia and 
the West sets the pattern for the second 
half of the book. Here Roosevelt appears 
as the weakest of the Big Three, and 
Stalin's preference for dealing with him 
alone is understandable (p. 53). Even 
the postwar trials received advance discus- 
sion, with Cordell Hull assuming that evi- 
dence would be treated “ ‘somewhat’ as if 
the forms of .an international law trial 
were being carried out” (p. 61). 

The Teheran meeting wins no laurels for 
Roosevelt. His son Elliott’s testimony is 
called “questionable” (footnote p. 66), and 
Roosevelt’s personal denial that uncondi- 
tional surrender was disciissed is skepti- 
cally noted (p. 67). The Polish boundary 
question was treated in terms of party 
politics in America, not in those of the 
Atlantic Charter (p. 68). 

Climaxing these ruinous negotiations were 
those at Yalta. These are portrayed with 
a conspicuous absence of hero worship. 
For there is no defense for the indefensible. 
The entire work is the profoundly depress- 
ing picture of high tragedy. 

Lours MARTIN SEARS 

Purdue University 


ALMOND, GABREL A. The American Peo- 
ple and Foreign Policy. Pp. x, 269. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
for the Institute of International Studies, 
Yale University, 1950. $3.75. 


In modest scope, Dr. Almond under- 
takes successfully a most ambitious project. 
He has presumed ta assess the mental and 
spiritual equipment of the American peo- 
ple to formulate and to adhere to an in- 
telligent foreign policy. Implicit through- 
out is the democratic hypothesis that the 
masses co determine policy, but there is a 
corresponding recognition that elite groups 
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exert an influence beyond their numerical 
importance. 

A. groundwork is laid in quotations from 
and analyses of previous observers of 
American ways from de Tocqueville and 
Lord Bryce through moderns who are 
equally interpretative. Their consensus is 
that Americans are ambivalent. They are 
optimistic but easily discouraged; their 
moods alternate violently, as between the 
“crusading spirit of World War I and the 
dis‘llusioned cynicism of the ensuing quest 
for isolation. The suggestion is made that 
World War I was pitched in a wiser key 
—-the grim reality of national survival. 
The pendulum is seen to swing also be- 
tween superiority and inferiority—a some- 
what uncritical belief in America’s superi- 
ority to other nations, and a corresponding 
fear that innocent and guileless Ameri- 
cans will lose their shirts in deals with 
shrewd and crafty Europeans. However 
persistent this ambivalence may be, Dr. 
Almond does discover evidence of increas- 
ing stability. 

Attention is paid to the numerous elites, 
as they are designated—pressure groups for 
the most part, though not always conscious 
of their role. The author notes that vari- 
ous labor organizations, manufacturers’ as- 
soziations, women’s clubs, and similar seg- 
ments of opinion maintain a continuous 
scrutiny of foreign policy. For example, 
varied reactions to the meaning for the 
world of the release of atomic energy are 
given close and statistical analysis. 

Also, in the formulation of public opin- 
ion, the influence of the clergy, and of edu- 
cators, particularly in the fields of politi- 
cal and social science, is examined with a 
none too friendly eye. Clergymen and 
teachers, the torchbearers of idealism, are 
found to be too unrealistic; their cham- 
pionship of unattainable perfection leads 
merely to confusion: “They set up aspira- 
tions which cannot be fulfilled, and incul- 
cate principles of conduct which cannot be 
effective” (p. 234). Even more severe is 
tke indictment of the political scientist for 
clinging to a formal presentation of govern- 
mental structure and ignoring the vast po- 
tentialities of an expanding political and 
social theory. “An enormous opportunity 
for constructive social service,” says the 
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author, “is being exploited halfheartedly or 
not at all” (p. 156). 
The book deserves a reading; the plea 
deserves a hearing. 
Louis MARTIN SEARS 
Purdue University ° 


Dean, VERA Micueres. Europe and the 
United States. Pp. ix, 349, mii. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. $3.50. 


Although this disturbing book has ob- 
viously been prepared in a great hurry— 
by the Research Director of the Foreign 
Policy Association—the author shows little 
of that impartial approach, or even ability, 
that the scholar is supposed to employ. 
Although written in beautiful language, the 
treatment is a marked display of exhorta- 
tions, homely truths, clichés, and, in spite 
of the author’s disclaimer of omniscience, 
a collection of ‘dogmatic proclamations. 
This last is accomplished by a very in- 
genious device: Dr. Dean makes number- 
less wide generalities which are less than 
half-truths when applied to particular situa- 
tions. Among the few choice ones: Eu- 
rope “genuinely appreciates our economic 
aid”; “political dictatorship and suppres- 
sion of opposition are repugnant to all Eu- 
ropeans ...”; “in Russia some one hun- 
dred and sixty different nationalities . 
have been cemented in times of crisis—in 
1941 as in 1812—hby the feeling of having 
a common fatherland”; “feudal aristoc- 
racies ... ruled over... Bulgaria” be- 
tween the two world wars; “the Czechs 
.. . had great admiration for ‘the spirit 
of Russia,’ to use the title of a well-known 
book by Thomas Masaryk” (which sug- 
gests that Dr. Dean does not know how 
Masaryk evaluated Russia); the United 
States will “take over the role played by 
Russia’s previous opponents, of containing 
Russia or menacing its security by building 
alliances and acquiring bases along its pe- 
ripheries”; when, in 1947, “we” started 
to “contain” Russia and communism, we 
“did not take time to make a thorough 
analysis of Europe’s postwar problems, to 
discover whether fears of German resur- 
gence in France and eastern Europe were 
justified, whether those who opposed com- 
munism on the continent were genuine sup- 
porters of our democracy or reactionaries 
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who were taking advantage of our appre- 
hensions”; “so deep was the hostility 
aroused in the United States by the anti- 
capitalism of the Soviet government that 
it has proved extremely difficult for Ameri- 
cans to look with any degree of objectivity 
at the more constructive aspects of eco- 
nomic programs not only in the U.S.S.R. 
but also in countries governed since World 
War IT by communist regimes—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Yugoslavia 
(until Tito defied Stalin)”; “whatever 
legitimate criticisms may be made of the 
Yalta decisions, these decisions must be 
judged in the light of the situation as it 
seemed-at that tirhe, not as it turned out 
to be”; etc. 

These are just a few examples of the dog- 
matic and unwarranted statements within 
the framework of Dr. Dean’s thesis, if I 
understand it properly, that World War II 
accelerated Europe’s drift towards all kinds 
of collectivism, while the United States 
tarries in the illusion, if perhaps not the 
actuality, of laissez faire. As a result, 
Americans dislike a diversity of socialist 
experiments in Europe, and Europe is mcre 
and more restless under the heavy protec- 
tive hand of American conservatism. 

To be sure, the author’s thesis and her 
comments on the various international es- 
pects of Europe’s situation are not new 
things. Section after section is but an 
adaptation of Howard K. Smith’s The 
State of Europe (New. York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949). Although the work is dedi- 
cated to Raymond Leslie Buell, it is strange 
that the bibliography contains no reference 
to the articles and studies he wrote on this 
very topic while with Fortune magazine. 
In fact, Dr. Dean is not too judicious in 
her selection of books “for the general 
reader who might wish to explore further 
the subject matter”; while she, naturally, 
recommends her own The United States 
and the U.S S.R., she fails to note the ex- 
istence of a whole row of “other” books 
on Europe, headed by such well-known 
studies as Erich Fischer’s The Passing of 
the European Age (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press,’1948). All in all, per- 
haps the fairest thing.to say about this 
latest product of Dr. Dean’s is that it has 
been poured from the same shaker. as her 
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numerous other recent writings; but that 
most of the ice, as ice unfortunately does, 
had already melted, making this second or 
third round of drinks thinner and less in- 
toxicating than the first. Thus we cannot 
accept as the verdict of an impartial scholar 
what is in reality the able but one-sided 
and often misleading argument of an en- 
tkusiastic and intensely biased advocate of 
unwarranted dogmatic premises and con- 
clusions. 

Josep S. ROUCEK 

University of Bridgeport 


BENNETT, M. K., and Assocrares. Inter- 
national Commodity Stockpiling as an 
Economic Stabilizer. Pp. viii, 205. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1949. $3.00. 


This work is in the form of a critical 
analysis of a Commodity Reserve Proposal 
set forth in Benjamin Graham’s World 
Commodities and World Currency. This 
proposal contemplates approximate stabili- 
zation, by an international agency, of a 
composite international price index of 19 
or more “primary” commodities important 
in international trade, by means of world- 
wide purchase of these commodities for 
stockpiling when their composite price is 
soft and their sale when their composite 
price is strong. These operations would 
be financed, not by drawing upon existing 
world supplies of money and credit, but by 
creating media on a sort of “coinage prin- 
ciple,’ viz.” issuance of currency (or de- 
posit credits) on acquisition of commodity 
units and their retirement upon disposal of 
commodity units. Among other advan- 
tages, Mr. Graham believes that stockpiling 
thus financed would contribute to the long- 
term expansion as well as to the stability 
of our postwar economy. 

Staff members of the Food Research In- 
stitute at Stanford, with the co-operation 
of other specialists and of Mr. Graham, 
have made an exhaustive study of this pro- 
posaL Their purpose is to further discus- 


‘sion of international stockpiling as an eco- 


nomic stabilizer. They reject the “coin- 
age” method of financing and by-pass the 
monetary reform which it would imply. 
With the CRP as a frame of reference, 
they explore the technical and fundamental 
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problems involved; outline a modified sys- 
tem, not as a fully matured plan, but as a 
sounder basis for discussion by an inter- 
national conference; discuss the possibili- 
ties and limitations of the best-devised sys- 
tem as a stabilizing agency and the timing, 
method, and prospects of its inauguration. 
In brief compass, they touch upon the 
many aspects of a subject which has en- 
gaged the thought and pens of many 
writers, especially since 1944. (See Ap- 
pendix Notes, pp. 178-188, in this volume.) 

The reader is left with strong impres- 
sions of the quite limited possibilities of 
international stockpiling as a stabilizer and 
of the dim and distant prospect-of its be- 
ing tried. It is only one of several con- 
ceivably effective devices; it could not 
cover a sufficient segment of aggregate 
monetary demand; complemented by ap- 
propriate policies in other fields, it would 
help to achieve their common objective, 
particularly in countries heavily dependent 
on exports of primary products; but its in- 
fluence might well be minimized by coun- 
teracting taxation, monetary, budgetary, 
and foreign trade policies. 

The setting up of any commodity reserve 
scheme would involve negotiation through 
an international conference, supporting 
legislation by participating nations, and or- 
ganization of an international agency. Fur- 
thermore, we are told that its operations 
should be launched “only during a sub- 
stantial peacetime, non-transitional decline 
of international prices of primary prod- 
ucts.” In view of experience with ITO 
and other international projects and of the 
tensions now heightened by the Korean 
war, the testing time for stockpiling seems 
far off. PAUL $ PEIRCE 

Winter Park, Florida 


STRAUSZ-Hurt, ROBERT, and Steran T. 
Possony. International Relations in the 
Age of the Conflict between Democracy 
and Dictatorship. Pp. xiii, 947. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. $6.00. 

This text is the first full-dress presenta- 
tion of the field of international relations 
from the viewpoint of that school of 
academic thought which sees the subject 
as primarily an analysis of war and of the 
power balancing and power marshaling con- 
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ducted with the aim of victory in war. It 
is therefore a major landmark in the schol- 
arly invest:gation of politics and so de- 
serves the most careful consideration by 
every student, and particularly every 
teacher, of the field. 

Such consideration is all the more de- 
manded because the book contrasts so 
sharply with the other major text available 
—the fourth edition of F. L. Schuman’s 
International Politics (a product, inciden- 
tally, of the same publisher, though no- 
where mentioned in this work). Against 
the essentially Wallaceite orientation Schu- 
man now gives, this volume sets forth an 
unashamed brief for democracy: “Demo- 
crats of all nations, rally, unite, and ad- 
vance! You have nothing to lose but your 
Freedom!” (Preface). 

The material is presented in the or- 
ganizational apparatus of Thomist logic 
and ethics, with the merits and weaknesses 
of that methodology. The low point is 
reached in the authors’ implied suggestion 
that India solve her population problem 
by practicing continence (p. 512 n.), the 
high point in a penetrating discussion of 
Soviet policy at the outbreak of World 
War IT (chapter 25). Factual history is 
scattered in short episodes illustrative of 
points in the idea-framework—an eclectic 
pattern which is often confusing. 

Not the least of its merits is the acute 
analysis of physical factors in world poli- 
tics, which follows that of the senior au- 
thors Tks Balance of Tomorrow (and 
Emeny’s The Strategy of Raw Materials); 
blended with this is an analytical-syllogis- 
tic. development exemplified so brilliantly 
in Morgenthau’s Polstics Among Nations. 
The result is a work which not only clashes 
with the leftist presentation of a Schuman, 
but which also de-emphasizes the institu- 
tional material customarily included in the 
standard college course. There is no ap- 
pended U.N. Charter, no conventional sum- 
mary of the principles of international law, 
no description of the structure of foreign 
offices: all this is assumed. Instead the 
student finds a selection of diplomatic 
documents (each inserted in the chapter 
it illustrates), a thorough exposition of 
techniques in the cold war, and a chapter 
on Atlantic Union. 
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Frankly biased, intentionally controver- 
sial, the text will win many apostles. For 
general student use, a new edition should 
add a minimum of international organiza- 
tion material (and the authors should 


translate their French quotations, as they- 


have their German). OLIVER BENSON 
University of Oklahoma 


Brown, Wittram ADAMS, Jr. The United 
States and the Restoration of World 
Trade. An Analysis and Appraisal of 
the ITO Charter and the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. Pp. xiii, 
572. Washington: The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1950. $5.00. 


This is a very scholarly, timely, and 
illuminating work. The agreement negoti- 
ated at Geneva in 1947 is now provisionally 
operative in over 30 countries (including 
the United States); its definitive eniry 
into force awaits formal acceptance by the 
requisite number of signatories. The ITO 
Charter has been before Congress for ap- 
proval or rejection since April 1949. Both 
are to a very large extent products of 
American initiative and leadership. The 
agreement follows the general pattern of 
reciprocal trade agreements entered into 
since 1934, except that it is a multilateral 
agreement among several nations, not a se- 
ries of successive agreements country by 
country. The charter, however, is a multi- 
lateral treaty of 106 articles. It embodies 
the same principles of unconditional most- 
favored-nation, nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment, but (1) it contains no schedules of 
concessions on specified commodities, (2) 
its scope is much broader, setting forth 
agreed principles covering a wide range of 
international relations, and (3) it provides 
for an international trade organization 
through which its members agree to work 
-co-operatively in all fields. 

The breadth of treatment in this volume. 
and the significance of Congressional ac- 
tion on the charter as a test of American 
leadership and as marking a turningpoint 
in international economic co-operation, 


may be said to justify ‘the title of the vol-. 


ume, which at first glance might seem too 
pretentious. The author, a specialist in 
international economics, has been in close 
touch, at each stage, with the negotiations 
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culminating in the agreement and the char- 
ter and has had access to all relevant ma- 
terials at United Nations Leadquarters. 

He sets forth the object:ves, provisions, 
and implications of these two instruments 
against a broad and complex historical 
background: United States foreign trade 
policy since 1919; efforts to reconstruct 
a world trading system during ~ interwar 
years; and the emergence of the multi- 
lateral approach to world problems, 1941- 
1948, eg. the Monetary Fund, Interna- 
tional Bank, FAO, widening acceptance of 
proposals for an International Conference 
on Trade and Employment, and action of 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
U.N. He then traces the evolution of the 
agreement and the charter through the 
work of the preparatory committee and 
the conferences in London, New York, 
Geneva, and Havana. . His account of the 
deliberations of representatives of nations 
so diverse in resources, economic develop- 
ment, strategic position, prior commit- 
ments, domestic policies, and war disloca- 
tions, makes real the difficulties of design- 
ing a world trade organization, especially 
in a time of intense nationalism and of 
chaotic relations of long standing, now 
intensified by war and a sense of insecurity. 
Herein lies the explanation of the com- 
plexity of the charter and its compromises 
and reservations. (The mere analysis of 
the charter text fills a 175-page appendix 
to this volume.) 

The author also seeks to place the agree- 
ment and the charter in their contemporary 
setting, showing their relation to each 
other, to United Nations agencies, and 
to the European Recovery Program and 
other non-United Nations agencies; in 
short, to indicate their place in the gen- 
eral framework of postwar international 
operations. 

He is in full accord with the objective 
of these instruments, viz.: “to re-create the 
foundation for a world-wice multilateral 
and non-discriminatory trading system.” 
He recognizes certain weaknesses and in- 
consistencies, especially the “escape” 
clauses which sanction actions quite at 
variance with this objective (notably those 
relating to agricultural commodities and 
to certain transitional and emergency situa- 
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tions, e.g. balance of payments, employ- 
ment, and national security, any of which 
might lead to abuses). He outlines and 
evaluates the main American criticisms of 
the charter, presents four alternative ac- 
tions in case it should be rejected, and 
cencludes with a judgment in favor of 
ratification, holding that on the whole it is 
in line with its objective and that safe- 
guards against abuses are to be found in 
tke self-interest of member nations, in 
various restraining clauses, and especially 
in its provisions for consultations to effect 
an accommodation of conflicting national 
interests. PAuL S. PEIRCE 
Winter Park, Florida 


REISCHAUER, Enwin O. The United States 
and Japan. Pp. xvii, 357. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
$4.00. 

The American Foreign Policy Library, 
under the editorship of Sumner Wells, has 
produced its eighth book with the appear- 
ance of The United States and Japan. 
This compact study is written by Dr, Ed- 
win O. Reischauer, Professor of Far East- 
ern Languages in Harvard University, who 
was born in Japan and has intimate knowl- 
edge of the land. 

The book is divided into four parts and 
an Appendix. Part One includes material 
cn early relations with the West, the re- 
cpening of Japan, American influences, and 
Japan as an American problem. Part Two 
Geals with the physical setting of people 
and land, the population riddle, and in- 
dustrialization. Part Three interprets the 
Japanese character under the headings of 
‘Emotion and Conformity,” “Shame, Obe- 
dience, and Will Power,” and “Change and 
Conflict.” Part Four describes the prob- 
lems of the occupation, MacArthur and 
his staff, the demilitarization of the home 
islands, and political, educational, and so- 
cial reforms, and ends with 20 pages of 
mnocent crystal-gazing. The Appendix 
contains the Potsdam Declaration, the 
Wnited States Initial Post-Surrender Policy, 
the constitution of Japan, and five pages 
of badly arranged suggested readings. 

The pages on “Emotion and Conformity” 
will be of interest to many readers. The 
author shows types of emotional expres- 
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sion clearly by citing definite periods and 
proving well his statement that “no matter 
how ‘dead-pan’ a Japanese crowd may be, 
no matter how monotonously they stick to 
their formalistic routines, their whole his- 
tory betravs their basic emotionalism” (p. 
118). Reischauer discusses the manner in 
which the Japanese, in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, eagerly accepted the more 
civilized elements of Chinese civilization. 
Then, in the nineteenth century, as in the 
earlier years, they displayed a “wild en- 
thusiasm for the wholesale adoption of a 
foreign civilization. Crazes have repeat- 
edly swept the land, whether they were 
new sleeve lengths for kimonos, new twists 
to poetry, or the recent world-wide crazes 
of skiing, amateur photography, or even 
exstentialism. The Japanese are not the 
phlegmatic conservatives they appear to be 
but a pecple given to fads and enthusi- 
asms” (p. 119). 

Reischauer treats briefly the status of 
the Communists in Japan. He points out 
that the Japanese realized in 1946 that the 
United States was in no way encouraging 
communism, even though the leaders were 
released from jail by American orders. 
The authcr explains the forces back of the 
recent resurgence of the Communists. 
There was the chaotic economic situation 
and, to the Japanese, the shameful specta- 
cle of the various cabinets dominated by 
the occupation authorities. The Commu- 
nists cleverly took advantage of the local 
conditions by appealing to the patriotism 
of the people. They emphasized the fact 
that they alone championed the cause of 
Japanese nationalism and refused to ad- 
here to the orders of the American con- 
querors. 

- This is a readable book in an informa- 
tive series. 
THromas E. ENNIS 

West Virginia University 


SANSoM, G. B. The Western World and 
Japan: A Study of the Interaction of 
European and Asiatic Cultures. Pp. xvi, 
504, x. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1950. $6.00. 

This is the book that college teachers 
have been waiting for, who, themselves un- 
acquainted with Far Eastern languages and 
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therefore locked out of a scholarly knowl- 
edge of the history and culture of the area, 
are yet called upon to instruct undergradu- 
ates in the field. Far Eastern specialists 
have tended to write books which bewilder 
the average scholar by their multiplicity of 
unco-ordinated details, by situations and 
developments unrelated to anything he is 
familiar with in Western culture. Having 
perforce taught a course in Far Eastern 
history these ten years or more, this is the 
first book I have read in which I felt that 
the author was equally at home in both 
European and Asiatic cultures and capable 
of drawing clear and profound distinctions 
and comparisons between them. 

G. B. Sansom, author in 1931 (revised 
in 1943) of Japan! A Short Cultural His- 
_ tory, brings a rich experience of both Eu- 

. rope and Asia to the writing of this present 

book. Born in London, he was educated 
in France and Germany. Forty-three years 
of his life were spent in the British For- 
eign Service in Japan and Korea and on 
official missions to China, India, “Malaya, 
the Philippines, and the Netherlands In- 
dies. Upon his retirement as a diplomat 
he was drawn in 1949 to one of the top 
scholarly posts in Far Eastern studies as 
the first Director of the East Asian Insti- 
tute of Columbia University. The book 
therefore comes from Olympus. 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
The first, entitled “Europe and Asia,” 
covers broadly the history of relations be- 
tween Europe and Asia from the ‘Roman 
Empire to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. This is a masterly display of 
ripe scholarship and sound historical judg- 
ments, studded with illuminating ideas and 
full of shrewd and striking observations. 


Ancient and medieval historians can read 


the chapters of “Early Intercourse” and 
“Christian Endeavor and Trading Enter- 
prise” with profit; and chapter 4 is a bril- 
liant short study of the Portuguese in Asia. 
The author’s general conclusion in the first 
part seems to be that Europeans in Asia 
made little’ impression upon indigenous 
cultures outside a very narrow circle. In- 
deed, far from Europe affecting Asia, it 
was Asiatic goods that changed and en- 
riched European life, and Asiatic ideas 
that attracted some European minds. 
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Part two is a detailed study of the par- 
ticular case of Japan and the Western 
World, 1600-1894. The author’s thorough 
knowledge of Japanese history, literature, 
and psychology, coupled with his ability to 
find the principle evolving from any given 
body of facts and his fearlessness in strik- 
ing judgments, makes the reader truly re- 


_gret that the book stops with the year 


1894. Even so, it stands as probably the 
clearest explanation in print at the mo- 
ment of the forces and reactions that pro- 
duced the Japan of the twentieth century. 

Chepter 14, discussing among other things 
populer sentiment and hterary trends, opens 
new doors of understanding and shows how 
Japanese translations of European litera- 
ture were slanted. Robinson Crusoe, for 
example, was presented “not as a tale of 
adventure but as a work which, though 
cast in the form of a novel, was intended 
to teach English youth how to endure 
hardship. ‘It should not be regarded as 
trivial,’ says the translator, ‘for if men 
will read it carefully they will see that it 
shows how by stubborn determination an 
island can be developed.” Thus it was 
“studied as a handbook on the training of 
Japanese political reformers who wish to 
make their insular kingdom rich and 
strong.” ee 

The section dealing with “Economic 
Thought,” in which. Western political 
theory was examined when the urgent 
question of finding a durable substitute for 
feudalism arose, and the section probing 
into tae history of legal reforms that 
followed the Restoration, are rewarding 
reading. 

Tke book would be more serviceable if 
it contained good maps and a bibliography. 
Many chapters have brief discussions ap- 
pended of.a bibliographical nature but the 
book obviously rests upon a wealth of 
printed material for which there is no 
guide. Oscar G. DARLINGTON 

Hofstra College 


Bosco, K. D., Nederlandse Beleggingen 
in de Verenigde Staten. Pp. xxii, 701. 
Amsterdam: Uitgeversmaatschappij El- 
sevier, 1948. f. 22.50. 

Dr. K. D. Bosch’s stout volume is both 

a survey and analysis of Netherlands in- 
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vestments in the United States from its 
founding until 1940, and a consideration 
of the influences that these investments 
have exerted on the Netherlands’ material 
welfare and national character. 

To the knowledge of this reviewer, 
Bcsch’s book is the only complete account 
now extant on the financial dealings of a 
European nation with this country, cover- 
ing nearly the entire span of its political 
existence. It thus represents a contribu- 
tion to a field in which there is a marked 
paucizy of comprehensive information. The 
author clearly has spared no effort to bring 
together all pertinent materials bearing on 
the subject, and the clear and attractive 
fcrm of his book makes it uncommonly 
pleasant reading. The analytical parts of 
the book dealing with investments are by 
fer the most valuable and are likely to be 
oI greatest interest to Americans. Hence 
the following comments will be limited to 
these aspects of Bosch’s work, 

Bosch distinguishes three broad periods 
in the Netherlands’ export of capital to 
the United States—the period before 1850, 
from. 1850 to 1900, and from 1900 to 1940 
—and presents a statistical analysis of the 
fow of investments, as well as of the fac- 
tors which contributed to it in each period 
(Chapters II, V, and VII). In general, 
each period saw the entrance of Nether- 
lands capital into one or more new areas 
of American life. Before 1850, the obliga- 
tions of the United States Government, 
and of the states and ather_noliti 
divisions were a great attraction to Neth- 
erlands investors; then came investments 
-n American railroad securities; and from 
1903 onward, Netherlands capital flowed 
inte nearly every branch of the American 
economy. The numerous American corpo- 
rations whose securities were acquired by 
Netherlands investors pass here in review. 

Nineteen hundred also marked a change 
from the Netherlands’ “passive” investment 
—the mere acquisition of securities—to its 
active participation in the industrial life of 
the United States, and witnessed the be- 
ginning of the extensive direct investments 
of the large Netherlands combines, such 
as Royal Dutch-Shell, Lever Brothers & 
Unilever N.V., Algemeene Kunstzijde Unie, 
and others. By the end of the era, the 
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Netherlands had accumulated investments 
in this country to an estimated total of 2 
billion guilders ($1,090 millions, in 1938 
prices), comprising approximately -31 per 
cent of all Netherlands assets abroad, and 
ranking second in importance after those 
in the East Indies (Indonesia) (p. 592). 
This rich and interesting financial history 
acquires bold relief and added significance 
because it 1s placed against the background 
of economic development in the two coun- 
tries (Chapters IV, VI, and VIII). 

How was it possible for the Netherlands 
to export large amounts of capital to the 
United States at a time when the growth 
of its own economy and that of its colonial 
possessions after 1870 demanded large capi- 
tal investments? ‘To answer this question 
Bosch analyzes the development of the 
capital position of the Netherlands, as well 
as the capital movements into and out of 
the Indies in the period before and after 
1900 (Chapters III and XI). The author 
here shows conclusively that it was pre- 
cisely the surplus capital produced in the 
Indies that made possible the large invest- 
ments in the United States, and he thereby 
provides a most interesting commentary 
on the profitability of colonialism! Prior 
to 1900, the Netherlands’ domestic economy 
produced a net capital surplus for invest- 
ment in the East Indies, the United States, 
and elsewhere. Thereafter, the extraordi- 
nary profits, dividends, and interest on its 
holdings in the Indies not only permitted 
the enlargement of these through reinvest- 
ment, but also provided the surplus capi- 
tal for investment in the United States 
(pp. 603-612; 681-684). 

Whether or not Bosch is right in his 
arguments on the deleteriousness of the 
American investments on the Netherlands’ 
national psyche (Chapter XII) will not be 
considered here. But the author himself 
demonstrates that over the entire period 
these investments have on the whole fully 
justified themselves economically (pp. 543- 
597). Moreover, it may be pointed out 
that while the fate of the Netherlands’ 
stake in its Indonesian investments remains 
problematical and its large holdings in 
Eastern Europe are probably lost in large 
part, the investments placed in the United 
States during the 150 years under review 
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have stood the test of time, and finally, 
have played a most significant role in the 
reconstruction of the Netherlands’ eco- 
nomic life after the war through providing 
the urgently needed dollar resources. 

Bosch’s work 1s a scholarly contribution 
to an important field of research and 
an invaluable sourcebook for students of 
Netherlands-American economic relations. 
It is deserving of a translation. 

ARTHUR LEON HORNIKER 
Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, HIS- 
TORY, LAW, AND POLITICAL 
THEORY 


Younc, Louise M. Understanding Poli- 
tics: A Practical Guide for Women. Pp. 
330. New York: Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
1950. $3.50. 


It is thirty years since women won their 
fight for suffrage. In this book, Dr. Young 
analyzes the role the women citizen has 
played so far in her active participation in 
self-governing democracy. 

The book is written in two parts. The 
first part deals with the history, difficulties, 


and accomplishments of women in the po~ 


litical life of the United States. 

The pace is set in the chapter “Politics 
Begins at Home.” Woman is taken right 
through her daily routine as a housewife, 
as a voter, as a party member, as a partici- 
pant in community activities, as a tax- 
payer, a producer and consumer, and a 
juror. As she goes through a busy day 
taking care of her family, there is scarcely 
an operation in her routine without some 


intimate relationship to her government. 


As Dr. Young says, “the degree to which 
she realizes this is one of the tests of the 
quality of her participation in the life of 
her community.” . 

The author then goes on to develop the 
idea that local government or the concerns 
of the community are public Lousekeeping. 
Who is better fitted to undertake public 
housekeeping than the woman trained in 
private housekeeping—in promoting the 
health and welfare of her family? 

Dr Young tells how many women have 


inan 
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taken this step into government and gone 
all the way from committeewomen to sev- 
eral of the high offices in the United States. 
She feels that women have not accom- 
plished as much as they could,. but she 
leaves us with high hopes, saying, “Women 
eventually will win a measure of represen- 
tation commensurate with their numbers 
ard talents.” 

The second part of the book is a hand- 
book for women, dealing mostly with the 
language of politics. It explains the use of 
parliamentary law and gives statistics of 
women in local, state, and national govern- 
ment. This part of the book can be rec- 
ommended most highly to all women ac- 
tive in civic affairs. 

Dr. Young has written an excellent, 
practical, and very readable book, which 
should be of great assistance to all women 
interested in their community. 

JANET REDMAN BISHOP 

Philadelphia 


PINKHAM, SPENCER. Modern Republic. 
Pp. 137. New York: Corwin Publish- 
ing Co., 1950; distributed by Greenberg, 
Publisher. $2.50, 


One of the basic disturbances of our pe- 
riod is the spread of the revolutionary 
methods of mass production, even to the 
so-called underdeveloped countries. The 
problems resulting from the impact of 
these techniques have contributed to the 
serious unsettling of an economically in- 
terdependent world. In this troubled situa- 
tion the insistent demand of the masses for 
economic security challenges free people 
to provide within the institutions of de- 
mocracy the political authority necessary 
to control the national economy and 
thereby counter the totalitarian promise 
of economic stability. 

The author of Modern Republic in this 
provocative little book raises the question 
whether the ends and means of the Ameri- 
can governmental system can be balanced 
without fundamental changes in the con- 
stizutional structure. Mr. Pinkham takes 
his place among a growing number of indi- 
vicuals who believe certain changes are 
necessary in order to strengthen our gov- 
ernment, faced as it is with tremendous 
responsibilities. 
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The chapters dealing with security and 
freedom, the conflict between totalitarian- 
ism and democracy, the problems of tech- 
nological change and an interdependent 
economy, and the steady movement in the 
United States toward “regulationism” can 
be read with profit by thoughtful citizens. 
Mr. Pinkham, furthermore, directs atten- 
tion to the trend toward executive domina- 
tion and the dangers inherent in what he 
views as the growing American practice of 
vesting too much authority in a president 
who is elected for a fixed period and not 
politically removable as in a parliamentary 
government. 

In the light of the demands on the Fed- 
erel Government it is easy to understand 
the author’s concern with the possible con- 
flict between the executive and the legisla- 
ture, and the lack of flexibility in the 
method of choosing the executive. But it 
is doubtful whether his proposal for an in- 
definite presidential term plus a congres- 
sional right to call a presidential election 
at any time will bring about the desired 
accord. It is even conceivable that, con- 
trary to his expectation, the same difficul- 
ties will remain to hinder effective action 
The president will still be directly elected 
and there is no assurance that even re- 
peated elections will create executive-legis- 
lative harmony, supply a suitable president, 
or eliminate the threat of the demagogue. 
In defining terms Mr. Pinkham sometimes 
sets up definitions which may not be gen- 
erally accepted—such as ‘‘direct democ- 
racy” (p. 8) for the system in which the 
people vote directly for the executive and 
the legislators. _ 

This book, nevertheless, makes a wel- 
come contribution to contemporary politi- 
cal thought. It presents a challenge to all 
who are concerned with the maintenance of 
security and freedom. 

DOROTHY AXFORD SHIELDS 

Goucher College 


LABATUT, JEAN, and WHEATON J. LANE 
(Eds.). Highways in our National Life. 
Pp. xvi, 506. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $7.50. 

Here is a distinctly new approach and 
valuable addition to the relatively meager 
literature on the general subject of high- 
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ways. It is presented as a compilation of 
forty-five separate but carefully co-ordi- 
nated articles or chapters written by forty- 
eight competent authorities. These authors 
represent practically all of the many phases 
of knowledg=2 necessary adequately to cover 
the subject title in its broadest sense. Their 
contributions are given a chronological se- 
quence that permits the reader first to ap- 
prehend the nature and value of the physi- 
cal road waich man trod in his upward 
journey out of the past into the present; 
and second to understand the development 
and operation of the highway best adapted 
for man’s progress onward from the pres- 
ent into the future. 

In order properly to evaluate this publi- 
cation, it is necessary to appreciate its pri- 
mary purpose, which is to portray the 
profound sociologic and economic parts 
that highways have played in the progress 
of mankind. To achieve this end the 
editors have intelligently arranged a sym- 
posium that spans in comprehensive fash- 
ion a period that may be measured in 
thousands of years. It is a record that 
reaches from “the beginnings of the Road 
lost forever in the mists of Paleolithic an- 
tıquity” to the superexpressways of to- 
morrow. 

Taken collectively, the component es- 
says give 2 complete and authentic picture 
of the origin, evolution, and destiny of the 
highway. Taken individually, these arti- 
cles are not only highly informative but, in 
addition, many of them yield an extensive 
amount of factual data both quantitative 
and qualitative in nature. The book as a 
whole is not written as a textbook on high- 
ways, alttough it could be so used, but 
rather as a reference work on this subject. 
It places immediately at hand for ready 


. reference a large reservoir of useful in- 


formation including a wide range of sta- 
tistics pertaining to highways, that other- 
wise could be obtained only by extensive 
research. The subject matter is generously 
and attractively illustrated and the com- 
position placed in a logical and helpful ar- 
rangemen: that makes its reading both easy 
and pleasant. 

A personal and intimate acquaintance- 
ship with Highways in our National Life 
is recommended to all that seek an intelli- 
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gent concept of the meaning of highways 
and of their varied uses, aspects and prob- 
Jems. It should be particularly useful to 
those that have an economic, social, or ad- 
ministrative interest in their development. 

All engaged in the planning, designing, 
building, and reconstruction of highways, 
and in the administration of the facilities 
they’ provide, will be invigorated by read- 
ing this symposium. Many others that 
have a contemporary interest in our high- 
ways, either for advancing and safeguard- 
ing the services they provide or as indi- 
vidual but appreciative users of them, 
would benefit by access to the well of en- 
lightenment found in this book. 

THOMAS BUCKLEY 
Philadelphia Department of 
Public Works 


Coutrer, E. Merton. The Confederate 
States of America, 1861-1865 (A Bis- 
tory of the South, Volume VII). Pp. x, 
644. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $7.00. 


Written by one of the South’s most dis- 
tinguished historians, this book is by all 
odds the best survey of Southern civiliza- 
tion, 1861-1865, that has yet appeared. 
Here is told the story of Southern wartime 
society and economy as well as of war, 
politics, and diplomacy. 

The author brings to his task an unusu- 
ally rich and comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject and a marked gift for lucid 
historical prose. At every point he shows 
himself the master of the large mono- 
graphic literature on his subject, and at 
the same time demonstrates an ability to 
see this literature in proper perspective 
and to enrich it through his own researches 
in manuscripts, newspapers, and other 
sources. Nowhere does he allow a theme, 
however spectacular or striking, to occupy 
undue space. This restraint is admirably 
shown in the brief treatment of Confed- 
erate military history, a subject that has 
been extensively treated by other writers 
and is already well known in its general 
outlines to students and readers of Ameri- 
can history. 

The author emphasizes that the South in 
1861 had not expected war and therefore 
was unprepared for it. He shows with 
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great clarity the infinite difficulties en- 
countered by the Confederacy in trying to 
organize a government and fight a war at 
the same time. Almost from, the outset 
there were quarreling, bickering, and dis- 
sension among and between Confederate 
and State officials, and there were vigorous 
attacks by certain editors upon govern- 
mental officials and policies. 

That the South was not fortified spir- 
itually for war was indicated by numerous 
other telltale facts: the enormous number 
of military exemptions; the alacrity with 
which large numbers of persons swore 
allegiance to the Union when the Federals 
captured Southern cities; the hoarding of 
specie and popular reluctance to invest in 
Confederate bonds; and the widespread 
desertions from the army. Although he 
does not ignore other factors that con- 
tributed to the South’s undoing—the fail- 
ure of the railroads, the strangulating ef- 
fect of the Federal blockade, the general 
economic chaos, and the power of the Fed- 


eral armies—the author regards lack of 


morale and loss of the will to fight as “the 
fundamental cause for the collapse of the 
Confederacy.” No scapegoat is made of 
Jefferson Davis, who, in the author’s judg- 
ment, showed “fewer weaknesses” than any 
of the other Southern leaders. The North’s 
final triumph, the author insists, was one 
of might; but he concedes that it was a 
might that made for a united country and 
thus was right. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education 


CRAVEN, WESLEY FRANK. The Southern 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 
1607-1689 (A History of the South, 
Volume I).* Pp. xv, 451. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1949. 
$6.00. 


Some of the most distinguished names in 
American historiography, such as C. M. 
Andrews, W. E. Dodd, H. L. Osgood, and 
T. J. Wertenbaker, are associated in the 
minds of American history students with 
writings that include, either as specialized 
treatments or as parts of larger works, the 
history of the Southern colonies in the 
seventeenth century To these must be 
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added a host of others who have written 
extensively on a particular colony’s his- 
tory, such as P, A. Bruce for Virginia, or 
who have written monographs and articles 
on more limited themes. The author of 
the work under review has previously con- 
tributed to this body of literature, and the 
footnotes and bibliography of the present 
study serve as a guide to it. 

Despite the impressive amount of good 
writing that had already been done on his 
subject, the author has not contented him- 
self with a summarization of it but has en- 
gaged in some fresh research on his own. 
That this research turned up no facts that 
appreciably alter the older accounts of the 
seventeenth-century South is no fault of 
the author; it simply indicates that, on the 
survey level, a point of diminishing re- 
turns seems to have been reached for this 
subject. 

The author begins his book with a chap- 
ter on Spanish and French influences in 
early Southern history, although he em- 
phasizes that these influences were but 
slight compared with those of the English. 
He finds the real beginnings of Southern 
history in the Elizabethan period, wherein, 
says he, “the South, ever prompt to recog- 
nize individual achievement, discovered the 
first heroic figures of her history-—Eliza- 
beth and Raleigh.” More than half of the 


pages in the remaining ten chapters are. 


devoted to Virginia; and while there were 
between 1607 and 1689 fewer years for 
Maryland, and fewer still for Carolina, 
than for Virginia, it is the reviewer’s be- 
lief that Virginia’s early history is so much 
better known than Maryland’s, and espe- 
cially than Carolina’s, that an apportion- 
ment of space to help correct this imbal- 
ance would have been justified. 

The author shows a strong predilection 
for political and constitutional history, 
with the result that his book presents 
no clear-cut picture of economic and so- 
cial conditions in the seventeenth-century 
South. The matter of topical emphasis, 
however, as well as the allotment of space 
to the different colonies, is a matter upon 
which there perhaps would be no general 
agreement. On the topics included in his 
study, the author’s treatment is thoroughly 
scholarly and will be of much value to all 
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those interested in the American colonial 
period. 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS 
Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education 


Parks, Josera Howard. John Bell of 
Tennessee. Pp. viii, 435. Baton Rouge: . 
Louisiana State University Press, 1950 
$5.00. 


Books are written to inform, to amuse, 
to thrill, and to enchant the reader. The 
biography of John Bell of Tennessee is a 
factual account of the life and public serv- 
ices of thi; influential Tennessean. The 
book is an important study, but not amus- 
ing. It is sound in scholarship, but not 
enchanting. It is informative but not 
thrilling. The writer has produced a book 
that is reletively free of errors He has 
failed, however, to make John Bell, his 
family, friends, and foes live again. Bell 
was an important Southern political leader 
who lived in a period that might be re- 
garded as the most critical and exciting in 
American history; yet the thrilling scenes 
through which he lived and moved are not 
vividly portrayed. 

John Bell had practically become a for- 
gotten man in history until Professor Parks 
resurrected him. The average American if ~ 
asked about him would probably reply that 
he had never heard of John Bell. A few 
would remember him as the presidential 
candidate of the Constitutional Union 
Party in 1860, but only the teacher of 
American history would be able to in- 
form the inquirer that he presented a com- 
promise plan in 1850 which had President 
Taylor’s approval. 

Few people realize that John Bell of 
Tennessee was a national figure for more 
than three decades prior to the Civil War. 
He was a state senator at twenty, a mem- 
ber of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives at thirty—-serving seven consecu- 
tive terms, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at thirty-seven, Secretary of War 
in Wiltam Henry Harrison’s cabinet at 
forty-four, United States Senator at fifty, 
and a presidential candidate at sixty-three. 

Bell- supported Jackson for the presi- 
dency in 1828, White in 1836, Harrison in 
1840, Clay in 1844, Taylor in 1848, Scott 
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in 1852, Fillmore in 1856, and himself in 
1860. He was, at first, a loyal Jackson 
supporter, but later he joined the Whigs 
He favored the United States Bank, in- 
ternal improvements, development of rail- 
roads, a’sound educational system for Ten- 
nessee, and a standing army of sufficient 
size to furnish adequate military protec- 
tion. Whenever the Union was in danger, 
Bell stood steadfastly for compromise and 
the preservation of the Unior until it was 
evident in 1861 that Tennessee would se- 
cede from the Union. He then reluctantly 
bowed to the inevitable. 

The reviewer feels that the author has 
passed over too lightly the Indian ques- 
tion, which was important even in Ten- 
nessee down to 1835. He has emphasized 
the role of Henry Clay in.connection with 
the compromise measures of 1850 to the 
comparative neglect of the prominent part 
played by Stephen A. Douglas. The latter 
was the principal author of the compromise 
measures pertaining to California, Utah, 
New Mexico, and Texas. Professor Parks 
does properly bring out the fact that when 
Henry Clay departed from the halls of 
Congress on July 31 for a much-deserved 
rest in Virginia, to recuperate nis health, 
“Douglas assumed the leadership” (p. 260). 

If the Kansas question destroyed the 
Whig Party, as the writer contends, the 
author should have emphasized more 
strongly the governorship of Robert J 
Walker, who led as brave a fight for popu- 
lar sovereignty in Kansas as Douglas did 
in the Senate. The attempt to make Kan- 
sas a slave state not only sounded the 
death knell of the Whig Party. but also 
severely shook the foundations of the 
Democratic Party, and paved the way for 
the rapid rise of the Republican Party to 
power in 1860 and for the War between 
the’ States in 1861. 

Professor Parks’ John Bell of Tennessee 
constitutes another important book in the 
Southern biography series. It i3 a study 
that should find a place in every private, 
college, and public library. 

GEORGE D HARMON 

Lehigh University 


Hurst, James Wittarp. The Growth of 
American Law: The Law Makers. Pp. 


Ca 
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xiii, 502. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1950. $5.50. 


In a many-dimensioned look at law as a 
medium for the communication of social 
values, the author sets out to illuminate 
“the functions performed by legal agen- 
cies,” giving lesser emphasis to their formal 
structure. The book makes few pretenses 
of complicated dissection or exciting drama. 
But it will fill a distinct need for many 
readers—perhaps doing greatest service for 
the multitudes of lawyers- and non-lawyers 
who see the practice of law through wor- 
shipful eyes, but who would subvert law to 
their own ends day in and day out. 

The book is divided into six parts, each 
reflecting a cross-sectional development of 
the law. First is the “Introduction,” in 
which the nature of law is briefly explained 
and its many ingredients opened to view. 
Second is “The Legislature,” in which the 
structure, functions and uses of representa- 
tive government on the Federal and state 
levels are explored. “The Courts” consti- 
tutes the third part, in which considerable 
attention is paid to the people’s courts 
of limited (though extremely important) 
jurisdiction concerned with such matters 
as traffic, small claims, and domestic rela- 
tions. Fortunately the function of courts 
as lawmakers, and the role of the occu- 
pants of the bench (though largely dealt 
with from the angle of tenure and removal) 
are not overlooked. 

Part IV, “The Constitution Makers,” is 
shorter than all but the introduction. In 
dealing with the beginnings of, and the 
later amendments to, our Federal and state 
constitutions, Professor Hurst describes a 
process rather than a procedure—a happy 
improvement over most textbooks. Po- 
litical backdrops, crisis situations in the 
legislative arena and in legislators’ homes, 
the context of the times—all are shown to 
figure in what is a distinctly human rather 
than a proceduralized pattern of events. 

“The Bar” is a worthwhile contribution 
to the sociology of occupations and profes- 
sions. Gathered together are the scattered 
studies that are available concerning the 
division of labor at the bar, lawyers’ in- 
comes, professionalization, the uses to 


“which law is put by the bar member, and 


the type of person who is attracted to law. 
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Finally we come to “The Executive,” 
part VI, which is of great value. The 
reader should be on the lookout for dis- 
cussions of trends in regulation and “The 
Regulator as Partner of the Regulated.” 
Worth noting are the comments on en- 
a dling legislation and licensing, which have 
pushed the executive branch of government 
forward beyond its responsibilities during 
and after a laws violation. 

Well indexed, the book also includes 23 
pages of bibliographical notes, on the whole 
of excellent quality and conveniently as- 
signed to specific sections within each 
chapter. 

It is regrettable that some of the book’s 
insights cannot be elaborated upon at this 
point. The extent to which law has be- 
come a rationalization for and therefore 
an instrument of personal wants, ever since 
economic reasons for national independence 
were clothed in legal rights, unfolds in the 
Listory of law. The availability of land, 
the extravagance of our natural resources, 
the force of events, all constituted a physi- 
cal setting which shaped the form of Ameri- 
can law and Jaw observance. Science and 
technology have both complicated and eased 
law enforcement. Professor Hurst observes 
hopefully “that as invention itself had 
been a key invention of the nineteenth 
century, so a basic invention of the twenti- 
eth might be some effort by law to make 
technical change mesh in more smoothly 
witk other aspects of life.” 

ROBERT C. SORENSEN 

University of Nebraska 


KONEFSKY, SAMUEL J. (Ed.). The Consti- 
tutional World of Mr Justice Frank- 
furter. Pp. xvii, 325. New York: The 
Macmillan Co, 1949. $4.50. 


In this volume Professor Konefsky has 
collected extracts from some forty opin- 
ions of Justice Frankfurter written during 
the years 1939-1949. The selections are 
grouped under six headings: Limitations on 
Judicial Power, Government and Economic 
Interests, Federalism, Freedom and De- 
mocracy, Criminal Justice, and Bureauc- 
racy and Judicial Control. The opinions 
are carefully selected and each is prefaced 
by an introductory note which places it in 
its proper setting. 
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The opinions in Coleman v. Miller, 
United States v. Pink, and Colgrove v. 
Green show Justice Frankfurter taking the 
view that the Court should not attempt to 
decide “political questions,” but should 
leave to the political agencies of the gov- 
ernment the determination of problems 
such as staze action on constitutional 
amendments, the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions, and the rectification of congressional 
districts. 

The cases dealing with governmental 
regulation of business and the problem of 
federalism ilustrate how completely the 
present Court has rejected the inarticulate 
major premises of the old Court. In the 
fifteen selections dealing with these mat- 
ters Justice Frankfurther spoke for the 
Court in eleven, wrote concurring opinions 
in three, and dissented in only one (Hill v. 
Florida). In that case the Court struck 
down a state law which required business 
agents to take out licenses and labor unions 
to file annual reports. This act the Court, 
speaking through Mr. Justice Black, thought 
irreconcilable with the provisions of the 
Wagner Act. “Congress,” replied Justice 
Frankfurter in dissent, “by protecting em- 
ployees in their right to choose representa- 
tives for colective bargaining free from 
coercion or influence of employers did not 
impliedly wipe out the right of the states 
under their police powers to require qualifi- 
cations appropriate for union officials hav- 
ing fiduciary duties.” 

Probably the most severe criticism to 
which Justice Frankfurter has been sub- 
jected by tkose who think his action on 
the bench inconsistent with his longstand- 
ing reputation as a liberal came as the 
result of his opinion in the flag salute 
(Gobitis) case and his vigorous dissent in 
the Barnette case which overruled it. In 
this latter opinion Justice Frankfurter reit- 
erated his view that judges must not read 
their own political and economic views into 
the Constitution. “As a member of this 
Court,” he wrote, “I am not justified in 
writing my private notions of policy into 
the Constitution, no matter how deeply I 
may cherish them or how mischievous I 
may deem their disregard....It can 
never be emphasized too much that one’s 
own opinion about the wisdom or evil of 
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a law should be excluded altogether when 
one is doing one’s duty on the bench.” 

This doctrine of the judicial function, 
frequently expressed by tae late Justice 
Holmes, appears again and again in the 
opinions found in this volume. The ap- 
plication of it by Justice Frankfurter prob- 
ably accounts for some of the criticism di- 
rected against him by liberals who of 
course have always claimed Justice Holmes 
as their very own. But judicial review, it 
should be recalled,-is chiefly negative in 
character. And it can work both ways. In 
a period of liberal or progressive legisla- 
tion, judicial respect for legislative judg- 
ments gives judges a liberal tint. But in 
a period when legislatures are conservative 
or reactionary the result may be otherwise. 
It should be remembered that Justice 
Holmes dissented in Meyer v. Nebraska 
as well as in Lochner v New York. 

In the cases involving criminal proceed- 
ings Justice Frankfurter inclines to hold 
officers prosecuting cases in the feceral 
courts rather rigidly to the specific require- 
ments of the fourth and fifth amendments, 
but he is willing to allow the states con- 
siderable freedom in devising their own 
methods “of securing essential justice.” 
His dissent in Harris v. United States illus- 
trates the former and his concurring opin- 
ion in Adamson v. California, the latter. 
- He thus vigorously rejects the notion that 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights which 
are restrictions on the federal government 
were by the fourteenth amendment made 
applicable against’ the states. Any pro- 
visions which have been so absorbed by 
the fourteenth have been thus incorperated 
not because they are in the Bill of Rights 
but because their violation would ‘offend 
those canons of decency and fairness which 
express the notions of justice of English- 
speaking peoples.” 

Professor Konefsky has edod a 
useful service in making available these 
opinions of Justice Frankfurter. The se- 
lections illustrate the great diversity of 
issues confronting the Supreme Court of 
today and particularly the manner in which 


a learned and liberal, as well as a con- 


troversial, judge fulfills his judicial re- 
sponsibility. ELMER D. GRAPER 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Fruter, Lours. Crusaders for American 
Liberalism. Pp. xvi, 422. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1950. 
$4.00. 

This is a reissue of a classic study of 
America’s “Age of Reform” first pub- 
lished in 1939. From its pages, the “muck- 
rakers” emerge as vital personalities, in the 
panorama of our history, whose work con- 
tributed materially to the success of two 
great movements in the first decades of 
this century. The first of these was the 
great popular movement which ushered in 
modern times. The muckrakers were not 
its organized vanguard but rather were the 
personal spokesmen for a common impulse 
which had as its primary concern the criti- 
cism and revaluation of every aspect of 
national life. As such, this movement was 
both constructive and democratic; whereas 
sensationalism as an end in itself, often 
identified with the muckrakers, was the 
property of only those writers who had 
nothing else to contribute. The second 
movement resulted in the unification of 
our country. The author vividly shows 
that the cultural spacework of their writ- 
ings aided in the cause of union as surely 
as did the actual spadework of transconti- 
nental highways. 

The author recaptures the temper of the 
times in which the muckrakers lived and 
worked as he traces the dramatic rise of 
the reform movement and follows it 
through to its decline during and following 
World War I. Through this scholarly 
treatment, the era of reform ceases to be 
a fad or a dead period of American his- 
tory and becomes a period which has 
greatly shaped our lives. The last chap- 
ter traces the effects of this movement on 
our lives through the thirties and gives the 
reader new perspectives of the events not 
only of that decade but also of the pe- 
riod to follow. However in another sense, 
this chapter appears to be rather anti- 
climactic and is not thoroughly integrated 
into the full text of the book. 

When this volume first appeared in 1939, 
it was intended, in the words of the author, 
“as an act of faith in democracy, to be 
utilized by those who shared that faith” 
Its twofold purpose was to display the 
scope of reform during this era, making 
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clear its vitalizing principle, and to ascer- 
tain what had happened to reform. As 
such, the work was a competent history of 
an important phase of our times. Now re- 
issued with a new and thought-provoking 
introduction by the author, it continues to 
be a valuable contribution to American 
history and literature. 
GEORGE S. BLAIR 
Northwestern University. 


HyNneman, CHARLES S. Bureaucracy in a 
Democracy. Pp. xv, 586. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1950 $4.50. 

This book, as its title indicates, is largely 
a discussion of the means by which our 
federal bureaucracy can be made more re- 
sponsive to the will of the people. Profes- 
sor Hyneman believes that the present ar- 
rengements are inadequate, placing obstacles 
ir the way of the conscientious official who 
has a respect for the wishes of his political 
superior and allowing considerable leeway 
to the administrative official who hopes to 
play off one political branch against the 
other. More effective political direction 
can be achieved, he believes, by joint action 
of the President and Congress. 

In coming to this conclusion, the author 
carries out an extensive analysis of our 
bureaucracy. He does not believe nor does 
be find much evidence to support the thesis 
that administrative officials and employees 
will be more effectively controlled if the 
President is given sole control over the 
bureauracy. The chief executive, he points 
out, is only one man suffering from all of 
the limitations inherent in human beings. 
He cannot be interested in more than a 
small proportion of the problems requiring 
tis consideration, and of these, only those 
with high political implications will receive 
his attention. Thus to give the President 
sole control over the bureaucracy would be 
to acknowledge that for many areas where 
we want political direction, he would either 
be silent or do no more than to authen- 
ticate the decisions of those around him. 
And these would not necessarily represent 
the will of the people. 

Professor Hyneman’s analysis of the abil- 
ity of Congress to direct'and control ad- 
- ministration leads him to conclude that on 
the whole it is doing an effective job. It 


” 
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can do better and he indicates several pro- 
posals in this regard. His general position 
is that legislative supremacy over adminis- 
tration is a device for making sure that we 
get the kind of government we pay for. 
The collective judgment of what the legis- 
lature thinks the people want is at least 
equal to that of the executive, and if there 
is any doubt on this score the latter can 
always exercise the power of veto. 

The solution to the problem of more ef- 
fective political control over the bureauc- 
racy, however, does not lie in the domi- 
nance of one political branch over the other 
Rather it lies in the joint action of both 
political branches. To facilitate this, the 
author proposes the establishment of a Cen- 
tral Council, composed of the principal 
legislative leaders and administrators. In 
this way vigorous political leadership by the 
President and effective Congressional con- 
sideration can be achieved. 

This is an extremely well-written book. 
In an age when academic literature is urg- 
ing an increase of executive power, it is 
refreshing because it brings the relation- 
ships between the executive and the legisla- 
ture into better focus. 

BENJAMIN BAKER 

Hofstra College 


EINSTEIN, ALBERT Out of my Later Years. 
Pp. viii, 282. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. $4.75. 


This is a mixed bag of occasional pieces 
on science, politics, and social philosophy. 
Every discussion of science shows the hand 
of the master, but if one did not know who 
the author was, one would never guess that 
the observations on matters outside strictly 
technical fields had been written by the 
greatest scientific intelligence of our time. 

Although marked by a generous moral 
fervor and a dignified simplicity, Einstein’s 
reflections on social affairs do not rise 
above the theoretically commonplace, and 
in some respects they show a surprising 
naiveté. His defense of socialism does not 
rise muck higher than the clichés of the 
soapbox. “Under existing conditions, pri- 
vate capitalists inevitably control, directly 
or indirectly, the main sources of informa- 
tion (press, radio, and education). It is 
thus extremely difficult, and indeed in most 
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cases quite impossible, for the individual 
citizen to come to objective conclusions and 
to make intelligent use of his political 
rights.” This banal oversimplification is 
quite typical. No indication is given of 
what a free press is, or what kind of control 
would guarantee it, or why it inevitably fol- 
lows from private ownership of the press 
that most news cannot be objectively re- 
ported. Einstein’s own opinions on all sorts 
of matters are more adequately and objec- 
tively reported in the “capitalist” press of 
the world than in the noncapitalist press. 
No newspaper beyond the Iron Curtain 
published the message (here represented) 
that he sent to the Communist Peace Con- 
ference at Wroclaw although by indirection 
it was at least as critical of the United 
States as of other countries. 

With a few brief words at the end of a 
comparatively long study, Einstein recog- 
nizes that a planned society is not yet 
socialism unless the individual enjoys civic 
rights that cannot be abridged by the ruling 
bureaucracy. But since elsewhere in the 
volume he obviously regards the Soviet sys- 
tem as socialistic, it is difficult to determine 
his meaning. i 

Some crucial passages in this collection 
of essays, even allowing for differences in 
time and context, raise a question about 
Ejinstein’s cons’stency on matters of funda- 
mental importance. On page 181, speaking 
of the justification of the humanitarian 
ideal of Europe and its root expressions— 
free expression of opinion, the quest for 
objectivity, and encouragement of diversity 
in thought and taste—he writes: “I only 
know that I afirm them with my whole 
soul, and would find it intolerable to belong 
to a society which consistently denied 
them.” On page 187, he writes that the 
people in the Soviet Union “did not have 
a long political education, and changes to 
improve Russian conditions had to be car- 
ried through by a minority for the reason 
that there was no majority capable of doing 
it. If I had been born a Russian, I believe 
I could have adjusted myself to this situa- 
tion.” 

If Einstein had adjusted himself to the 
conditions of Communist Party control of 
science, he would probably never have dis- 
covered or promulgated the theory of rela- 
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tivity. And how Einstein knows that the 


Majority could not have improved Rusian 


conditions if the Bolsheviks had not bay- 
oneted out of existence the Constituent As- 
sembly, elected after their coup d’état, he 
does not say. But the main point here is 
that Einstein believes both passages quoted 
above to be entirely consistent. This can 
mean only that he no longer believes what 
he wrote on page 182: 

“Ts it justifiable to set aside for a time 
the principles of individual freedom in 
deference to the high endeavor to improve 
economic organization? A fine and shrewd 
Russian scholar very skillfully defended 
this point of view to me in comparing the 
success of compulsion and terror—at least 
at the outset—in a functioning Russian 
Communism with the failure of German 
Social Democracy after the war. He did 
not convince me. No purpose is so high 
that unworthy methods in achieving it can 
be justified in my eyes. Violence some- 
times may have cleared away obstructions 
quickly, but it never has proved itself 
creative.” 

There seems little doubt that Einstein 
has changed his views both on the historical 
justification of terror and on the nature of 
the Soviet regime. His attitude towards 
the Soviet Union is.far more sympathetic 
today when its internal terror is at its 
height than it was in the early years when 
the terror was only getting under way on a 
grand scale. l 

If I had to hazard a guess as to the cause 
of the shift in Einstein’s views, it would be 
that he was led to this by his attitude 
toward Germany, whose people, he firmly 
believes, are collectively responsible for the 
acts done under the Hitler regime and 
should be collectively punished (page 265). 


On other occasions Einstein believes that 


gu‘lt is personal. I doubt that he would 
hold the Russians as a people collectively 
guilty for the government policy of liqui- 
dation of the kulaks, the manufactured 
Ukraine famine, the Katyn massacres, and 
the numberless victims of the Soviet con- 
centration camp economy. - 

In evaluating Einstein's views on social 
and pol'tical matters, it is well to bear in 
mind that there is no transference in train- 
ing from one field to another, and that no 
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man, however great his vision, sees truly 
all the time. Aristotle defended slavery, 
Aquinas defended the death sentence for 
heretics, and Newton believed in miracles. 
SIDNEY Hook 
New York University 


DE MOILLE, ANNA GEORGE. Henry George: 
Citizen of the World. Pp. xv, 276. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Cerolina 
Press, 1950. $3.50. 


The first biography of Henry George was 
written by his eldest son. Today, just fifty 
wears later, another biography, by his 
youngest daughter, testifies again to the de- 
votion Henry George inspired in his family 
and friends. One does not have to read 
“ar in either volume to sense this deep 
loyelty. The author of the present volume, 
referring to his children’s allegiance to his 
doczrines, says “if all four of them came to 
accept his economic theories, it was by a 
>rocess of reasoning which any stranger 
might have adopted...” (p 198). And in 
defense of his opposition to tenement house 
reform she explains: “He had proved de- 
finitely that these [taxation of land values 
and exemption of improvements] were the 
quickest, the most just, and the most funda- 
mental means of slum clearance. .” (p. 
215). 

The author does not discuss Henry 
George’s philosophy in detail; and the ac- 
count of the main events of his life adds 
little that is new. The value of the book 
lies, rather, in the personal picture of Henry 
George. The man that emerges is one so 
devoted to a cause that he is able to forget 
himself. With “no false modesty” he is 
able to urge people to read his books and 
at the same time to refer to the Single Tax 
movement as “our work,” and to state that 
“if it has been given me to help forward a 
great movement, it is through no merit of 
mine” (pp. 196-7). He lived simply, and 
while this was forced upon him during most 
of his life through lack of money, he 
showed little interest in luxury or display. 
He had the qualities of absentmindedness 
and indifference to personal appearance that 
are expected of all great philosophers; but 
the “robust sense of humor” claimed for 
him by his daughter (p. 200) is A 
SubDOrieH by the evidence. 
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It is surprising to find the statement in 
the introduction, written by the author’s 
daughter, that the author worked on the 
biography over a period of eighteen years, 
and that “not being a trained writer, she 
found the work laborious...” (p. x). The 
results do not appear labored. On the con- 
trary the style is simple and the choice of 
incident effective. In addition to the in- 
terest of a tale well told, the reader is re- 
warded by a very vivid picture of one of 
America’s greatest economists. Oone does 
not have to be a follower of Henry George 
to enjoy it. 

MaBEL NEWCOMER 

Vassar College 


PARTEN, Mritprep B. Surveys, Polls, and 
Samples: Practical Procedures. Pp. xvii, 
624. New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. 
$6.00 trade, $5.00 text. 


This handbook of polling practice is 
based on the author’s twenty years of poll- 
ing experience and an excellent bibliography 
of 1145 titles (see pp. 537-602). The em- 
phasis throughout is on actual procedures, 
the advantages and disadvantages of dif- 
ferent methods, and how specific organiza- 
tions tried to solve definite problems. Very 
little attention is given to critical analysis 
and polling theory. The book is the most 
complete description of current survey prac- 
tices now available. It is well organized, 
and for the most part clearly written, with 
numerous illustrations from government 
census-taking, marketing research, radio 
audience measurement, public opinion poll- 
ing, and other types of population surveys. 
There are chapters on planning and organiz- 
ing the survey project, framing question- 
naires sampling techniques, interviewing, 
editing, coding, tabulating, and evaluating 
the opinion data. No detail is too small 
for consideration. Some of the discussion 
is very elementary, but there are sections, 
particularly those dealing with sampling, 
which raise basic questions of survey 
theory. 

The basic problem of public opinion sur- 
veys today is sampling. The 1948 election 
polls merely dramatized sampling defects 
of which students of survey proceedures 
were generally aware. It is surprising, how- 
ever, that to date so little attention has 
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been given to basic problems of theory and 
practice. The pollsters have been com- 
pelled to proceed in a kind of hit-and-miss 
fashion without benefit of adequate theoret- 
ical foundations. This state of affairs is 
to some extent reflected in the present 
volume, notably in the chapters dealing 
with sampling. It is questionable, for ex- 
ample, whether the repeated assertion (pp. 
226, 233, 300, and elsewhere) that “the size 
of the sample required to secure equal sta- 
tistical reliability is usually larger with ran- 
dom than with stratified sampling” is valid 
if the requisite random sampling procedures 
are followed within all strata and substrata, 
In fact, the practice of stratified sampling 
„is surrounded by so many illogical and con- 
trary-to-fact assumptions that grave doubts 
are cast on its validity. Is it crue, for ex- 
ample, that if the pollster “uses poor judg- 
ment or has inadequate information upon 
which to base the stratification the sample 
will be no better (or worse) than one 
secured by random selection” (p. 228)? 
Moreover, how does stratification by sex or 
other factor “eliminate the possibility of 
drawing a poor random sample” (p. 226)? 
Again, (p. 223) is it really sound procedure 
“to decide by lot which group or stratum 
the sample case falls in and zhen list or 
number only the cases in this group or 
stratum”? Does this procedure not violate 
the basic, “equal chance” rule of random 
sampling? Also, does not the szatement on 
page 220 that “before a random sampling 
technique can be properly designed, knowl- 
edge of the inter-relationships of social data 
and of the characteristics of the group to 
be sampled is essential” flatly contracict 
the fact and the statement on page 224 
that “no advance knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of the universe or of their distri- 
bution within it is necessary in random 
sampling”? 

It is quite evident that some pollsters 
have an unfortunate tendency to sacrifice 
sound statistical theory for the sake of 
economy and simplicity. The difficulty of 
sampling large publics is real, but does not 
justify unsound techniques. There is too 
often a tendency to act as if sound pro- 
cedures were in use, and the cuthor’s ex- 
pression ‘“‘quasi-random samp:ing”’ is a 
happy one to describe this practice. All 
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too frequently standard errors, sample sizes, 
and polling procedures are determined and 
tested by formulas just as if all the re- 
quisites of pure randomness had been met. 

This is a useful Domesday book of poll- 
ing. Its merits are many. If the discus- 
sion of sampling seems inadequate, the poll- 
sters rather than the author must accept 
major responsibility. 

Harwoop L. CHrps 
Princeton University 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Orton, Wurm A. The Economic Role 
of the State. Pp. x, 192. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950. $3.00. 
If the reader is looking for a formula by 

means of which to determine the proper 

role of government in the modern economy, 
he will not find this little volume particu- 
larly helpful. Professor Orton’s urbane 
prose does not resolve specific issues of 
“how much” and “how far”; it broods over 
them portentously. Yet this is not to say 
that the net result is befogging. For the 
author’s observations and illustrations are 
usually profound as well as graceful. He 
views current trends with far more than 
superficial alarm, with the result that the 
conceptualizations of liberalism and. indi- 
vidualism, collectivism and statism, are 
cesually exposed to plenty of fundamentally 
critical illumination in these 193 pages. 
Where Orton runs into difficulty from 
the standpoint of contemporary social sci- 
ence is in his effort to wring an alternative 
conceptualization from scholastic philoso- 
phy. Catholic thought can and does furnish 
us with an invaluable perspective from 
which to criticise the rationalism rampant 
in most western philosophical formulations 
since Locke. But too many of its terms of 
reference are medieval to afford a basis for 

a positive substitute program 
The “State,” for example, is no longer 

simply the temporal arm of the Christian 

community any more than it is the kothonia 
of Aristotle. And it is far too late to say 
that it “ought to be.” Today, any idealiza- 
tion of the coercive apparatus of public 
government leads to paternalism far more 
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readily than to constitutional restraint. 
Hence Orton’s emphasis upon the essen- 
tially moral basis of the state affords him 
a particularly awkard basis for an argument 
which is generally in favor of limitation of 
public power. When lifted out of its me- 
dieval context, the qualification which he 
attaches to his concession is no longer vi- 
able. The intellectual tradition of Christen- 
dom. (to the loss of which he attributes the 
degeneration from humanism to paternal- 
ism on page 67) took form in a context of 
balanced power and organization between 
church and state. Outside this context the 
natural law formula of limitation becomes 
entirely too nebulous for serious considera- 
tior. 

- Nor does the scholastic doctrine of rights 
adequately differentiate between the kind 
of liberty which may figure as a limitation 
on power today, and that which flows from 
a positive increment of public power. The 
reciprocity of rights and obligations does 
not, as Orton optimistically implies (p. 
108), hold “the scope of coercion to a 
minimum.” To be sure, and on the purely 
negative side, it affords a general counsel 
ageinst indulging a disposition to get some- 
thing for nothing. Pensioners may not call 
upon the state to compel the well-to-do to 
support them beyond their deserts. But 
even here it is doubtful whether, in the 
absence of the authoritative teaching of an 
established church, “desert” has much 
meaning. Moreover, on the positive side, 
the protection of vested rights derives no 
support whatever from the notion of reci- 
procity of rights and obligations. Today 
the state is the only exponent of socializa- 
tion, and so it is the state, in effect, which 
is called upon to enforce the duties recipro- 
cal to rights upon those in whom the rights 
ara presently vested. 

For these reasons it is not surprising that 
the few positive positions which the author 
takes with respect to the economic role of 
the state do not follow from the premises 
he spends most of his time laying down. 
It appears, for example, that the state 
skould establish minimum wages, but that 
it should leave the establishment cf stand- 
ard wages to collective bargaining. Pre- 
sumably, the vindication of state authority 
in the former case derives from its moral 
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responsibility, but it is hard to-see why 
moral responsibility does not extend to the 
establishment of the “just” wage as well. 
On the other hand, the emphasis upon 
collective bargaining ts in line with good 
conservative (as well as Catholic) doctrine 
looking to corporativism and associationism 
to set up institutional barriers against state 
monopoly—precisely because the state is 
not conceded to be the final supreme arbiter 
of social ethics. In other words, the author 
would have presented a more convincing 
case had he not encumbered himself with a 
categorical apparatus drawn from a now 
happ.ly or unhappily outmoded period. 
K. C. Core 
University of Washington 


Munp, VERNON A. Government and Busi- 
ness. Pp. x, 658. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1950. $4.75. 


The apprcach in this most recent text on 
government and business differs from that 
used in earlier texts on the subject. By 
and large the earlier books have emphasized 
either the control of so-called public busi- 
nesses through administrative agencies or 
have stressed government ownership and 
operation. These earler texts have also 
stressed the legal and administrative prob- 
lems of control. Professor Mund in his 
text has placed much emphasis on the eco- 
nomic problems of control. He has also 
stressed the competitive system and the 
efforts of the government to make it 
operate more effectively. 

Following this general plan, the author 
has devoted a large part of the book, at 
least eleven chapters, to attempts of the 
government, both federal and state, to 
prevent monopoly and restraint of trade 
and to prohibit unfair methods of competi- 
tion. In addition to chapters on the Sher- 
man Act, The Clayton Act, and The Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and other chapters 
dealing with federal control, there is a 
chapter devoted to state antitrust laws and 
their enforcement. There are also two 
chapters given over to resale price mainte- 
nance legislation, and restrictions on sales 
below cost. Even the chapter on patents 
is devoted in great part to a discussion of 
the monopolistic features of our patent sys- 
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tem and the problems arising therefrom 
The treatment of these subjects is excellent. 
It is thorough and detailed. For example, 
the author deals at length with the basing- 
point controversy. The textual material is 
well fortified with tables, maps, charts, and 
illustrations. 

In only four chapters of the thirty-one 
does the author deal to any extent with the 
control of public businesses by commis- 
sions. Even here the discussion is devoted 
mestly to regulation of rates and prices. 
For the most part the other features of 
commission control are considered only 
briefly. For example there is mention ap- 
parently at only one place of the use of 
certificates of convenience and necessity as 
a regulative device. Control of service, ac- 
counts, issuance of securities by public utili- 
ties, railroads, and other common carriers 
are dealt with only briefly. In fact one 
gathers the impression that the author 
much prefers the type of control repre- 
sented by the antitrust laws to that through 
regulatory statutes such as the Interstate 
Commerce Act, public utility statutes, etc.: 
at one point he refers to this latter type 
of control as authoritarian. Professor 
Mund concludes with chapters on govern- 
ment and labor, government ownership and 
operation, the conservation of natural re- 
sources, and the problem of adjustment of 
government to business. 

For those who hke to emphasize the pre- 
vention of monopoly and restraint of trade 
and unfair methods of competition this 
should be an excellent text. It is scholarly 
in its treatment, well written, and elebo- 
rately documented. 

Forp P. HALL 

Indiana University 


SsaraH, Dan THROOP, and J. Kerra BUT- 
TERS. Taxable and Business Income. 
Pp. xxv, 342. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 1949. 


$4.00. 

Conforming to the practice of the Na- 
tional Bureau, this book undertakes -an 
analysis of the differences between taxable 
and business income without definite rec- 
ommendations concerning its āndings., It 
gives credit to the co-operation of “a dis- 
tinguished economist and former tax ad- 
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ministrator, an outstanding accountant and 
a brilliant young lawyer” with the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in framing the 
Revenue Act of 1918 in such manner that 
the concept of taxable income was essen- 
tially consistent with that of business ın- 
come. Later divergences-——aside from those 
which are intended to atford relief or to 
enunciate governmental pclicies—are traced 
to: Constitutional limitations; differences 
in attitude toward merely potential losses 
or expenses; semantics—especially in rela- 
tion to the words “accrue” and “reserves”; 
differences between the legal and the ac- 
counting approach; and the human craving 
for the supposed certainty of a definite rule. 

The book is divided into two parts: the 
conceptual and the statistical, Part One 
was written in 1942 and subsequently re- 
vised. Part Two deals with income tax 
statistics for the period from 1929 to 1937. 
Part One describes the differences between 
book profit and taxable income It deals 
witk: basis for determining gain or loss; 
depreciation and depletion; inventory ac- 
counting; bad debts; interest, purchase and 
retirement of bonds, bond premium and 
discount; and miscellaneous divergences in 
income and deductions. Part Two deals 
with: a statistical analysis of data; tech- 
niques; book profit and statutory net in- 
come; and sources of divergence between 
these concepts. 

The differences found by the authors be- 
tween taxable and business income include: 
differences in timing of various income and 
expense items; differences arising from the 
use of surplus charges and credits for busi- 
ness purposes which are not accepted for 
tax purposes; and miscellareous differences 
arising from policy decisions to accord spe- 
cial treatment to certain types of expense 
or income. 

Patient lawyers who read this volume 
should learn why their ideas about taxable 
income do not always conform to business 
practices. Accountants will find more to 
confirm than to deny their positions on the 
subjects covered. Businessmen and econo- 
mists who are unacquainted with either law 
or accounting will probably encounter dif- 
ficulty in following some perts of the text. 
All readers will no doubt wonder what 
changes, if any, during the past decade in 


either taxable or business income would 
tend to modify the contents of this volume 
H. E. HOAGLAND 
Ohio State University 


Bacu, G. L. Federal Reserve Policy-Mak- 
ing. Pp. xi, 282, v. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1950. $300 trade, $2.20 text. 


This relatively short volume is divided 
into four parts and a number of brief ap- 
pendices. Part One is entitled “Federal 
Reserve Organization and Policy Responsi- 
bilities.” Two of its three chapters are his- 
torical and descriptive and are intended for 
readers not familiar with Federal Reserve 
structure and development. ‘The third 
chapter takes up the role of monetary 
policy and is the real starting point of 
the book. 

Part Two is concerned with “Internal 
Policy Formation.” Such matters as open 
market operations, discount rate policy, 
reserve requirements, selective controls, 
bank supervision, and direct lending and 
loan guarantees are considered in detail in 
this part of the book. A chapter on the 
svstem’s policy-makers—the board, Reserve 
Bank officials, and the Federal Advisory 
Council—is also here included. 

Part Three is devoted to “External Rela- 
tons in Policy-Making.” Much of this 
part is concerned with the relations that 
exist, and have existed, between the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury, somewhat less 
space being given to selective controls, the 
relation to the executive office of the Presi- 
cent, and the relation to Congress. Ex- 
ternal relations in the matter of bank 
supervision are also discussed in some de- 
tail. 

The first three parts just noted deal with 
the system as it exists—its legal framework, 
administrative policies and procedures, 
working relations within and without the 
system, and the nature of the problems that 
have actually arisen. Part Four, òn “The 
Lessons of Monetary Experience,” presents 
the author’s own suggestions as to what 
may be done to improve the ex’sting situa- 
tion and help to insure successful prosecu- 
tion of Federal Reserve policy. Space is 
lacking to comment in any detail on the 
suggestions and recommendations of these 
provocative chapters. Among them may 
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be noted: the establ:shment of a National 
Monetary Council, working closely with the 
President, and having equal representation 
of the Federal Reserve, the Treasury, and 
other agencies whose activities directly af- 
fect monetary policy; a reduction in the 
size of the Board of Governors from seven 
to three (or possibly five) members; and 
a concentration of Federal supervisory and 
bank examination functions in the Federal 
Reserve. 

This is an extremely interesting and valu- 
able monograph and is recommended as 
desirable reading for all who are interested 
in the subject. Professor Bach, who worked 
on the Hoover Commussion’s study of the 
Federal Reserve, has been able to present 
many details of organization and operation 
not found in other banking studies, which 
will be of great interest to students and 
teachers in the field. Whether or not the 
reader agrees with Professor Bach’s recom- 
mendations in Part IV (the reviewer does 
not in all cases), he will find the discussion 
stimulating and the suggestions far from 
dogmatic in nature. Professor Bach has 
made a definite contribution to money and 
banking literature in the writing of this 
monograph. 

FREDERICK A. BRADFORD 

Lehigh University 


ALTMAN, RALPH. Availability for Work. 
Pp. xv, 350. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. $4.50 


Avaitlabuity for Work, a Wertheim Fel- 
lowship Publication, has a deceptively simple 
title. So basic and pervasive in unemploy- 
ment insurance is the concept of availability 
for work that, to cover his topic adequately, 
the author has had to make an analysis of 
nothing less than American unemployment 
insurance benefit policy. The most nearly 
ideal test of eligibility for benefit is proof 
that the claimant has not refused suitable 
work. Because this test depends on the 
assumpticn (1) of an equivalency of un- 
employed men and suitable jobs and (2) 
of an employment service that clears all 
offers of work and all offers to work, it has 
in a real world to be supplemented, even 
in prosperous times, by other eligibility 
tests. Of these collateral tests, availability 
is easily the most important. 
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Mr. Altman’s method has been to collate 


and’ analyze the really enormous mass of 
statutory and administrative law, and of 
administrative and research materials, that 
have been accumulating in this country 
over the last 13 years. Looking back at his 
arduous task he wonders whether “it is 
perhaps too soon for this book.” On the 
contrary, it is high time for it. The Ameri- 
can unemployment insurance system is still 
young; all the issues are not decided, all 
the questions have not yet indeed been 
raised. For.two reasons at least, however, 
we cannot afford to wait for unemployment 
insurance to jell before we study it. In the 
nature of the institution, which must shape 
itself intimately to the ever changing social 
business, and human factors that condition 
the labor market, unemployment insurance 
will indeed never jell in the sense of work- 
men’s compensation or old age insurance. 
In the meantime we need studies such as 
this, careful, comprehensive, analytical— 
still very rare in their field—to provide us 
with a report of progress and a statement 
of unsettled issues. 

This doubt of the author about the time- 
liness of his book is an indication that he 
may expect of unemployment insurance 
benefit policy a degree of definiteness that 
experience the world over has shown to be 
impossible. He characterizes availability 
standards and interpretations as “vague and 
contradictory” and “artificial,” when a more 
just verdict, considering the complex nature 
of the concept of unemployment, would be 
to call them general as distinct from speci- 
fic. There is a vast difference between an 
admitted lack of rationale that produces “a 
morass of conflicting decisions” both within 
a state and among states, and the controll- 
ing fact that the concept of unemployment 
is necessarily relative and subjective. In 
other ways too the author appears to ask 
too much of unemployment insurance, in- 
deed of any social insurance system. For 
example, he suggests that unemployment 
insurance—whose central and strongest fea- 
ture is the principle of broad and therefore 
crude averages—fails when in individual 
cases it cannot meet the whole need of the 
individual. He also recommends inclusion 
of the self-employed in insurance but con- 
fines his argument to a showing that “the 
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self-employed are as subject to the vagaries 
of our economy as our wage-earners” and 
to the cryptic statement that World War 
II Veterans Readjustment Allowances point 
the way. The riskiness of self-employment 
status is granted, but to argue either the 
principle of insuring the profit-seeker or the 
precedent of readjustment allowances is a 
very different matter. 

The comment in the paragraph above 
does not for a moment obscure the fact 
that this pioneer contribution is of the first 
rank, 

C. A. KULP 

University of Pennsylvania 


Unirep NATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF Eco- 
NOMIC AFFARS. Nationa: and Interna- 
tional Measures for Full Employment. 
Pp. vii, 104. Lake Success; distributed 
by Columbia University Press; 1949. 75 
cts. 


This document represents the unanimous 
report `of five experts: J. M. Clark and 
Arthur Smithies from the United States, 
Nicholas Kaldor of Britain, Pierre Ur? of 
France, and E. Ronald Walker of Australia. 
Parts i and II set out the meaning of the 
“full employment” provisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and in particular the 
policy and action obligations thereunder 
assumed by member nations. Part III out- 
lines the experts’ recommendations, domes- 
tic and international. 

Domestically, member nations are urged 
(1) to set full employment targets in opera- 
tional terms, (2) to announce a comprehen- 
sive program of implementation—fiscal, 
monetary, regulatory, etc., (3) to set forth 
the supplementary compensatory measures 
to be used if unemployment exceeds the 
stipulated amount for three months, (4) 
to announce wage-price-profit stabilization - 
policies, and (5) to adapt legislative pro- 
cedures, administrative organization, and 
statistical services to the achievement of its 
full-employment program. 

Internationally, member nations are ad- 
vised to take measures tending (1) to eli- 
minate the present structural equilibrium 
in world trade (ie., to set targets for im- 
ports, exports, etc.), (2) to stipulate the 
total each will invest abroad, its govern- 
ment pouring enough funds through the 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to make up the difference be- 
tween the target set and the sum total flow- 
ing on private account, and (3) each to 
stabilize via the International Monetary 
fund its own external currency disburse- 
mer.ts on current account in the event of a 
decline in its own demand for foreign goods 
and services. The last proposal means that 
if imports are less than exports, or debits 
less than credits, as 1s likely to happen in 
the United States trading account during 
depressions, the government will deposit 
the difference with the Fund for the use of 
other countries. ` 

Needless to say these proposals in every 
instance represent the application of de- 
tailed national planning involving billions 
of dollars of governmental outlay both in 
the domestic economy and in foreign trade. 
They assume that unemployment is pri- 
marily due to a deficiency of aggregate de- 
mand, to be remedied by a program of 
government action which in general is as- 
sumed to be efficient and sufficient. Ex- 
cept in Dr. Clark’s supplementary state- 
ment, little is said about comparative 
advantage, regional or differential price and 
cost levels, or the equation of international 
demand. Still less 1s said about curbing the 
excesses of a boom, and of the propensity 
of governments to compound such excesses. 
Obviously these proposals conflict head-on 
with the basic principles of free private 
enterprise. They are bound to be politically 
unpalatable in this country. 

THEODORE J. KREPS 
Stanford University 


BeLLows, Rocer M. Psychology of Per- 
sonnel in Business and Industry. Pp. xi, 
499. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. 
$6.00. 


This book is essentially a handbook for 
students and personnel workers. It pro- 
vides a clear, readable, and comprehensive 
coverage of the principal areas of personnel 
administration and preventive lador rela- 
tions. Included are discussions of the ra- 
tionale of personnel work, of the chief tools 
cf the personnel administrator (techniques 
for job analysis, recruitment, selection, 
training, job evaluation, merit rating and 
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employee mctivation), of methods for im- 
proving worker satisfaction, of the quali- 
fications required for personnel work and of 
trends in personnel work. It is suited either 
for classroom work (it has an excellent 
series of references following each chapter) 
or for the practical personnel worker. (It 
also contains in the appendix such informa- 
tion as sources of training films, colleges 
giving courses in personnel subjects, pub- 
lishers of tests and allied materials, a guide 
to current literature in the field and a lst 
of research and professional organizations. 
Likewise included are the Taylor and Rus- 
sell tables giving the relation of validity co- 
efficients to the practical effectiveness of 
tests in selection.) 

The treatment given the various topics 
is, with a few minor exceptions (no refer- 
ence is made to the Field Review method in 
the discussion of merit rating or of the 
psychological effects of mot receiving an 
award in the discussion of suggestion sys- 
tems), mor2 than adequate. The section 
on “Worker Satisfaction through Human 
Understanding” is especially outstanding. 
While the hook cannot be said to contain a 
great deal which is strikingly new or ori- 
ginal, it is a well organized and systematic 
compendium of material from many sources 
which bears upon the topics covered. As 
such, it is particularly suited to the student 
and the personnel worker who need orienta- 
tion in the field and familiarization with 
sound practices and procedures. 

The greatest merit of the book is its 
down-to-earth quality. It is obvious that 
the author has, himself, had first-hand ex- 
perience in most of the areas about which 
he writes. This enables him properly to 
evaluate the material which he presents and 
to place the emphasis where it is most 
needed in his text. 

The book should make a worthwhile ad- 
dition to the literature of the personnel 
field, 

RoseErT N. McMurry 

Chicago 


TURNBULL, Jonn G. Labor-Management 
Relations: A Research Planning Menmo- 
randum. Pp. x, 112. New York: Social 
Science Research Council (Bulletin 61), 
1949, $1.25, 
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The Council’s Committee on Labor Mar- 
ket Research assisted Dr. Turnbull to pre- 
pare this memorandum, which contains a 
selected biliography of 93 titles, plus nu- 
merous other references in footnotes. The 
tenor is thus summarized in Paul Webbin’s 
foreword: “The survey of the literature of 
labor-management relations . . . showed 
that many pertinent and provocative gen- 
eralizations .. have been developed... 
‘bout factors which influence patterns of 
labor-management relations . . . or which 
conversely are influenced by given relation- 
ships. Yet there came to light little or no 
material which dealt with the validity’ of 
these propositions, or with problems in- 
volved in assessing and testing them. . . 
[This report ıs] an attempt to assemble 
certain of the more stnking inferences and 
questions which have evolved, and to indi- 
cate that research can best be advanced if 
systematic efforts are made to put these 
propositions to test.” 

It is by no means a novel idea that 
theories are in chronic need of testing. 
Huxley remarked that Spencer’s idea of 
tragedy is a theory killed by a fact. Dr. 
Turnbull’s report bristles with quenes as 
to how progress may be made in assessing 
the validity and significance of numerous 
and often contradictory generalizations 
found in the labor-management literature. 
The volume is well indexed, and brings to- 
gether references to several treatments of 
the same general topic, such as the influence 
of the firm’s prosperity on success of 
union-management co-operation efforts. An- 
other feature is emphasis on inter-discipli- 
nary links among studies of labor relations, 
by sociologists, psychologists, students of 
management, economists, and other special- 
ists. 

The methodological discussion as a whole, 
however, seems to ignore or underdevelop 
some other important aspects One of these, 
I suggest, is the relations of abstract and 
empirical methods, quantitative and other. 
Dr. Turnbull and his advisors are here 
preoccupied with recent factual literature, 
which focus causes the report to give little 
regard to generalizations which several gen- 
erations of students of labor-management 
relations have considered significant—such 
as those associated with the Webbs, Hozie, 
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Commons, Perlman, and more recently with 
Henry Simons and Charles Lindblom. 
Z. CLARK DICKINSON 
University of Michigan 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH ASSOCIA- 
TION. Psychology of Labor-Management 
Relations. Pp. vi, 122. Champaign, IUN., 
1949, IRRA publications. $5.00 pez year. 


This volume, a series of papers delivered 
at the Denver meeting or the Industrial 
Relations Research Association, is given 
over to representative psychological efforts 
to understand and improve labor-mzénage- 
ment relations. It is not just another book 
on human relations in industry. It is an 
unusually valuable contribution to the liter- 
ature, and for several reasons. 

First, the core of the volume consists 
principally of six papers, each of which ap- 
preaches the basic problem in a different 
way. Daniel Katz discusses the contribu- 
tions of the attitude survey. The group 
dynamics approach is taken by John R. P. 
French, Jr., and Alvin Zander. Robert N 
McMurry’s paper weighs the contributions 
and possibilities of the clinical psychology 
approach. Practical (so-called) personnel 
administrators will find much of this ma- 
terial to be off the beaten path of their 
routine thinking, and for that reason it 
ought to be read and studied by them. 
They will find themselves in more familiar 
territory in the papers of Viteles, Tiffin, 
and Maier, who write, respectively, on 
“Selection and Placement of Employees,” 
“The Joint Committee in Job Evaluation,” 
and “Improving Supervision Through Train- 
ing.” These discussions show that we need 
to remind ourselves that new discoveries 
are often made in the old familiar places. 
The papers provide fresh insights into well- 
known areas of personnel administration. 

Second, each paper is examined critically 
and discussed vigorously by other experts. 
When an author subjects his presentation 
for rebuttal by men such as William Gom- 
berg, Roger Bellows, James Worthy, and 
Clark Kerr, to name but a few, he must 
realize that he is about to engage in a 
skirmish that can hardly be classified as 
minor, The analyses add-immeasurably to 
our understanding of the problems and the 
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suggested approaches to their solution. The 
statements of the critics are fully up to the 
formal presentazions of the principals. 

Third, as stated in the penetrating and 
provocative Introduction by Arthur Korn- 
hauser, the papers reflect “a clear recogni- 
tion that the study of labor relations ex- 
tends beyond economics into the territory 
of all the other social sciences as well... 
moreover, it 1s now clear that the several 
sciences of man, rather than working in- 
cependently, must combine their forces in 
helping to solve the knotty problems of 
society.” This is a view which needs uni- 
versal understanding. 

Research workers in psychology can, of 
course, make important contributions in our 
quest for solutions to many of the difficul- 
ties of labor-management relations. They 
have not, however, appeared to recognize 
one of their own basic problems. They 
have not gained sufficient. acceptance of 
themselves, or of their fruits, by either 
management or labor. It is a problem of 
public relations; and researchers, typically, 
are not public-relations minded. ‘This is 
pointed up clearly by Bellows, who con- 
cludes that half, or perhaps up to 90 per 
cent, of the effort of personnel research 
workers should, for a time, be directed 
toward the kind of public relations that 
develops mutual understanding. This im- 
plies the need for building a common term- 
inology and for a closer, free interchange of 
ideas. Worthy expresses the attitude of 
many businessmen by saying, “If the social 
scientists are to influence the course of 
events, effective communication must be an 
essential part of their job. Unfortunately, 
in too many cases they have forced their 
thinking into conceptual systems, which, 
however neat, are too far from the realities 
with which the administrator deals for 
them to make much impression upon him.” 

The volume closes with one of the most 
statesmanlike papers of our time, Douglas 
McGregor’s Toward a Theory of Organized 
Human Effort in Industry. 

RosBert N. HILKERT 

Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 


Rosson, Dwicht Epwarps. Collective 
Bargaining and Market Control in the 
New York Coat and Sint Industry. Pp. 
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xi, 248. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. $3.50. 


Professcr Robinson has written an ex- 
cellent book on the highly advanced sys- 
tem of collective bargaining in the center 
of the women’s coat and suit industry. As 
the author points out, much of the credit 
for this forty-year-old system of collective 
bargaining belongs to the New York Joint 
Board of Cloak, Suit, Skirt and Reefer 
Makers’ Unions. The Joint Board has 
tended to set the pattern for its parent or- 
ganization, the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union (AFL). The New 
York cloakmakers were the first of the 
women germent workers to have an impar- 
tial chairmanship, a program for strict con- 
trol of tke contracting system, and sizable 
welfare and retirement funds based entirely 
on employer contributions. The organized 
coat and suit workers have developed a 
trade organization, the National Coat and 
Suit Industry Recovery Board, which is 
unique not only because it was organized 
by both labor and management, but also 
because it was the only national associa- 
tion established under an NRA code which 
has survived to the present. 

The results of their collective bargaining 
system have been most beneficial to the 
cloakmakers, who are among the highest 
paid workers in the nation. The employ- 
ers, on the other hand, have benefited by 
receiving an unusual degree of freedom 
from work stoppages which is especially 
advantageous to the small firms ın active 
competiiion typical of the industry. How- 
ever, the system is not without faults. The 
policies of the New York coat and suit 
workers are, in part, held responsible for 
the decline in the city’s percentage of pro- 
duction. The author has not clearly deter- 
mined the effect upon the public of such 
a system of self-regulation, but he is aware 
of its danger. l 

The aim of Dr. Robinson’s study is to 
gain an understanding of this mature type 
of collective bargaining and the related 
activities of market control, which include 
joint measures to limit nonunion produc- 
tion. The procedures of the parties are 
examined in detail in order to determine 
the significance of this form of collective 
bargaining for labor, management, and the 
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public. The author has outlined the basic 
conditions in the industry, and has de- 
scribed and analyzed key developments in 
its collective bargaining history including 
the National Recovery Administration pe- 
riod, the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation, the Office of the Impartial 
Chairman, and the National Coat and Suit 
Industry Recovery Board. Professor Rob- 
inson’s careful study of industrial relations 
in the New York coat and suit industry is 
a welcome addition to the increasing body 
of literature dealing with successful collec- 
tive bargaining. 
MELVIN J. SEGAL 
Michigan State College 


INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNT- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. The Economics 
of Collective Bargaining. Proceedings of 
a Series of Public Lectures held during 
1948 and 1949 in Berkeley and Los An- 
geles. Pp. vii, 108. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1950. $1.00. 


Seventy-five years ago in the Russia of 
that day all public discussion outside of 
the standpat monarchist circle turned on 
‘land and freedom.” It was land for the 
peasants and freedom for all in the sense 
of popular government and civil liberties. 
In the America of today, nay in the world 
as a whole, the main concern revolves 
around “economic security” and “freedom” 
—the former embracing “full employment,” 
prosperity for the self-employed, and in- 
surance coverage in unemployment, dis- 
ability, and old age; and the latter dealing 
not alone with constitutional government 
but with “freedom of enterprise,’ which 
many have come to view as the indispen- 
sable foundation of freedom as such. In 
more strictly theoretical terms, the discus- 
sion west of the Iron Curtain turns today 
first on ideology or the nature of the so- 
cial order and, second, on the new institu- 
tions added to our exchange and profit- 
spurred economy, notably collective bar- 
gaining. The lectures in this booklet, while 
centering on the “economics of collective 
bargaining,” simultaneously treat of “ide- 
ology ” i 

Walter P. Reuther is the spokesman for 
mass-production labor and for the new 
union-minded American intelligentsia. “Un- 
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less we get wages, prices and profits back 
into some reasonable relationship through 
collective bargaining, we are going to con- 
tinue to drift toward depression. . . . What 
we want is a wage increase that does not 
reflect a price increase. We want that 
wage increase out of the profits of the in- 
dustry, because we believe that a larger 
portion of the wealth created in these fac- 
tories ought to be reflected in increased 
purchasing power in the hands of the con- 
sumers.’ This is not socialism but Hob- 
sonism plus a conception of industrial gov- 
ernment which is unwilling to set any lim- 
its on the scope of collective bargaining. 
Reuther demands the transparency of all 
records—to use Hobson terminology—and 
equality of labor and management as re- 
gards the security of income, This is “so- 
cial security by contract’—old age pen- 
sions today and the annual wage tomorrow. 

Professor Sumner Slichter addresses him- 
self to the important matter of the effect 
of collective bargaining upon the distribu- 
tion of income as between the wage-earn- 
ing group and the other economic groups, 
and cautions against exaggerating the ef- 
fects of this new institution on the opera- 
tion of the capitalist system. To him, it 
spells neither an immediate boon to or- 
ganized labor groups with corresponding 
detriment to other groups nor a stoppege 
of capital accumulation and af technologi- 
cal progress. 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse seeks a “discernible* 
theory of wage structure and wage rela- 
tionships within our whole price system 
which would seem to have enough con- 
sistency and realism to claim considera- 
tion by economists, by union officials and 
members, and by corporation officials and 
individual employers.” Nourse takes strong 
exception to the “ability to pey theory or 
specific profitability as the criterion of 
wage setting, [since then] labar is putting 
itself in the position of residual claimant 
in the distributive process which was for- 
merly claimed by and conceeced to capi- 
tal and more recently coveted and acquired 
in part by management,” and wonders 
“whether this would not threaten the fu- 
ture supply of capital as the provider of 
more jobs or the machinery to make those 
jobs more productive and thus better paid 
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or better rewarded through the lowering of 
consumer prices.” It is well known that 
Mr. Nourse sees in the last named the key 
to our prosperity and progress. 

Senator Wayne Morse expounds his well- 
known alternative to what became the 
Taft-Hartley enactment; and Wallace F. 
Bennett of the N.AM, W. Walter Wil- 
liams of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, Secretary Maurice J. Tobin, 
and President William Green of the A.F. 
of L. all present interesting contributions. 

SELIG PERLMAN 

University of Wisconsin 
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Hitcu, EArte. Rebuilding Rural America: 
New Designs for Community Life. Pp. 
xiv, 273. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1950. $3.50. 


Baker Brownell is the supervising editor 
for a book series on the problems of mod- 
ern man in his primary group. He writes 
that this book, which is one of the series, 
“, ..18 the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of modern projects in rural commu- 
nity betterment that I know.” 

Mr. Hitch says his book is about “labo- 
ratories of rural survival.” In four short 
chapters he colorfully presents his argu- 
ment for small community development. 
“Balance can be had only by creating new 
kinds of rural communities—rural com- 
munities capable of supporting more self 
employments, new industries, and a desir- 
able environment for living.” ‘“How this 
can be done is being demonstrated by com- 
munity experiments and educational pro- 
grams which are taking place in the United 
States and Canada.” “The goal is to hold 
on to some measure of self-sufficiency; to 
stabilize employment, and to preserve the 
family farm, the country church, and the 
political judgments of the town meeting.” 

The second part of the book describes 
briefly and in a laudatory manner 19 
demonstration projects in cormmnity im- 
provement such as Penn Craft in Pennsyl- 
vania; Abbeville, S. C.; Granger, Iowa; 
and Tupelo, Miss. These are followed by 
seven chapters on educationel programs 
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that the author associates with his thesis. 
There are brief sketches of the extension 
programs of St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, the Montana 
Study, the University of Virginia commu- 
nity extension work, and the Rabun Gap- 
Nocoochee School, Georgia. 

This book concludes with a section on 
general programs and influences which are 
shaping the future of rural communities. 
In a few pages comments are made about 
the work of the TVA, new rural hospitals 
and medical services, chemurgy, the coun- 
try church, and farmers’ organizations. 

The author thoughtfully furnishes the 
names and addresses of people and agencies 
that can provide further information about 
the projects he describes. There are many 
others he has not mentioned, particularly 
those sponsored by the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, university extension de- 
partments, and the adult education pro- 
grams of public schools. 

The bcok is a plea for, not an analysis 
of, community development. All the proj- 
ects are lauded and associated with the 
author’s point of view. He has performed 
a service by calling attention to a wide 
variety of community experiments that 
should be better known to social scientists. 
A book cn the why and how of success and 
failure in community development projects 
still has to be written. 

Ropert A. POLSON 


“ 


Cornel University 


Poston, RICHARD WAVERLY. Small Town 
Renaissance: A Story of the Montana 
Study. Pp. 231. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1950. $3.00. 

The presumed degradation of rural life 
in the United States has been a part of the 
consciousness of the literate public ever 
since Hamlin Garland, Sinclair Lewis, and 
others wrote the stories that the late Glenn 
Frank categorized as the “literature of de- 
spair.” The volume under review is an 
expanded “feature article’ regarding one 
serious attempt to do a job of rehabilita- 
tion on an American state (Montana), 
with special reference to the rural hinter- 
land. The “small towns” of the United 
States, while no longer constituting the 
major part of the population, are potent 
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factors in determining, as well as preserv- 
ing, the complex mass we call American 
culture. If there is an “American Way,” 
it is found in these fifty thousand or more 
rural trade centers which, with their farm 
hinterlands, contain approximately 45 per 
cent of the nation’s people. 

The Montana Study was tathered by 
Ernest O. Melby, when as chancellor of 
the University of Montana (which includes 
six state institutions), he sensed the need 
for enriching the “quality” of life in the 
small towns and farming areas’of the state. 
In 1944 he was successrul in getting a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to finance 
a “research project in the humanities, to 
find out how the humanities could con- 
tribute to improving the lives of people 
in small communities’ (p. 25). Baker 
Brownell was secured as director of the 
project, and he was given two part-time 
assistants. One was Joseph Kinsey How- 
ard, news editor of the Great Falls Leader, 
and author of Montana: High, Wide and 
Handsome. The other was Paul Meadows, 
sociologist, fresh out of Northwestern with 
a Ph D., who taught sociology half-time at 
the University in Missoula. 

As did Bishop Gruntvig in Denmark, 
and to some extent the leaders of the Irish 
Reconstruction, those in charge of the 
Montana Study began by organizing study 
groups which discussed the local problems 
and collected data under guidance, and 
often got the local people to adopt policies 
for the solution of the problems. The pres- 
ent account claims economic developments 
for Darby which are little short of re- 
markable—all because the study got peo- 
ple of the town to thinking about and plan- 
ning for their own future. 

The story of this project 1s valuable— 
albeit depressing—in showing the kind of 
opposition a program is likely to encounter, 
especially among politicians and others with 
vested interests in the status quo, and from 
some otherwise enlightened persons who 
are motivated by feelings of jealousy. 
Truly, the way of the reformer is hard! 
No matter with what degree of unselfish- 
ness he labors for the good of others, the 
others too often resent his efforts. 

The ups and downs of a venture in rural 
reconstruction are well illustrated by this 
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little book. That things can be done in 
the United States to raise the “quality” of 
rural living is clear from this record; that 
it is often a thankless task for the well- 
meaning initiators and leaders of such ef- 
forts is also made clear. But there are 
also rich rewards for the educator in this 
sphere, in the demonstrated and visible re- 
sults—as shown by Darby for example— 
and the warm appreciation expressed by 
the activated inhabitants. 

This account of the Montana Study closes 
with the end of the third year of operation 
of the project; the state legislators failed 
to: appropriate money for its continuation. 
“The kind of politics that had driven Ernest 
O. Melby from Montana had now killed the 
program nearest his heart” (p. 187). 

Lowry NELSON 

University of Minnesota 


Jones, D. Carapoc. Social Surveys. Pp. 
232. London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1950. $1.60. 


In view of the excellent work Professor 
Jones has done in the field of surveys, 
sociologists have looked forward to this 
volume. It is an excellent summary of the 
London Survey by Booth, the’ York Sur- 
vey by Rowntree, and the New London, 
the Second York, and the Mersey Side sur- 
veys. One is directed to changes that oc- 
curred between the first and second surveys 
of these English communities. The reader 
is, however, disappointed by the lack of 
actual analysis and evaluation of changes 
which these surveys bring forth, as well as 
by the fact that the efforts to make the 
studies comparable resulted in following in- 
adequate research methods in the second 
study presumably because they had been 
followec in the first surveys. One is in- 
clined to feel that the author had at first 
prepared a large volume, or perhaps two 
volumes dealing with a comparison of com- 
munity surveys, and a study of techniques 
and methods, but that publication difficul- 
ties made it expedient to reduce it to one 
small volume. As a result, the volume is 
not so logically developed as would have 
been the case if it had been twice its size. 

This reduction in size has compelled the 
author to limit the discussion of each study 
to a very short summary which does little 
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more than call attention to the work done. 
If the student recognizes the fact that the 
first ten chapters of this book are meant to 
call attention to comparable studies, he will 
find it most useful In view of the very 
extensive development on techniques of so- 
cial research the question arises as to the 
value of the chapters on “Technique of 
Surveying,” “Survey of the Elderly,” and 
the chapters dealing with particular items 
such as “Subnormal Standard of Living 
and Nutrition.” Likewise, most sociolo- 
gists would agree with the author’s state- 
ment in Chapter II regarding the standard 
of living, but would disagree with the point 
of view in Chapter XL, that the definition 
of living was “measured by actual expendi- 
tures on the essentials of hfe” The unat- 
tractive form in which the book is assem- 
bled, as for example the use of different 
qualities and colors of paper, detracts from 
its appearance. 

Social Surveys has been written in a sim- 
ple, easily readable manner, which should 
cause little difficulty for persons who have 
nct previously studied the subject Its 
purpose seems to be to create an interest 
in the field. There is no question that the 
volume wil meet this need and it thus be- 
ccmes a real contribution to the subject. 
It is apparently written for a limited Brit- 
ish clientele, but one wonders whether that 
limited reading public would not have been 
served better if some of the excellent ex- 
amples from other parts of the world had 
been mentioned. 

M. C. ELMER 

University of Pittsburgh 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 
The Chicago-Cook County Health Sur- 
vey. Pp. xlvii, 1317. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. $15.00. 


This survey conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service and sponsored 
as a co-operative community enterprise is 
truly monumental both in scope and execu- 
tion. It consists of 52 chapters, most of 
them dealing each with a single public 
health problem, and grouped under three 
major headings: Environmental Sanitation, 
Preventive Medicine, and Facilities and 
Services for Medical Care. The manner 
of presentation is uniform: first, a survey 
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of the problem in the area, with a presenta- 
tion of summary data and illustrations; 
second, an ‘appraisal of the local scene, 
using recognized standards whenever such 
are available; and, third, a series of rec- 
ommendations growing out of this ap- 
praisal. 

The survey demonstrates effectively how 
complex are the problems of public health 
in a large metropolitan area. Not only are 
there the purely technical aspects of pub- 
lic health administration in all its phases, 
but there are also multitudinous problems 
of law, economics, government, education, 
and community organization. This publi- 
cation will serve as an important reference 
not only in schools of public health, but in 
courses in social legislation, urban govern- 
ment, sociology, economics, public adminis- 
tration, community organization, and many 
others. 

The technical competency and objectivity 
of the survey staff, consisting of 54 pro- 
fessional members and numerous technical 
committees, will not be questioned by the 
general reader. However, the 711 recom- 
mendations which represent both expert ad- 
vice and, according to Dr. Parran, “an un- 
derstanding reception” by the community 
touch on many controversial issues involv- 
ing broad differences of opinion on social 
objectives. Some of these, for example 
those involving expanding governmental 
controls, official cognizance by official and 
voluntary health agencies of the benefits of 
planned parenthood, the psychiatric orien- 
tation of all social workers, and the ex- 
tension by organized medicine of prepaid 
medical care plans as the sole recommenda- 
tion for extending medical care by phy- 
sicians, will not be accorded “an under- 
standing reception” by all readers. 

There is some overlapping among the 
various recommendations and probable con- 
flict in a few cases. In many instances, 
there are broad, sweeping recommendations 
which wil. require considerable elaboration 
before they can be made effective. In 
other cases, they are minute and specific. 
There is a real need for some one organi- 
zation, possibly the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, to collect and reorganize the recom- 
mendations under topical headings, elimi- 
nating overlapping and reconciling conflicts, 
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and indicating priorities for social action. 
Such a study might be published separately, 
as was the Pitisburgh Soctal Study of 1935, 
which was similar in size and in many of 
the methods of execution to this survey. 
As is to be expected with many authors, 
there Js considerable variation in method 
of presentation. The articles in the first 
part are technically written, concise and to 
the point. Some of the articles in the 
second and third parts are more general 
and verbose. A good deal of this may be 
traced to differences in the advancement 
of scientific knowledge in the various fields 
of public health. All in all, this survey will 
rank with the half dozen great contribu- 
tions to the field of survey literature. 
RALPH CARR FLETCHER 
University of Michigan 


MerERLOO, Joost A. M. Patterns of Panic. 
Pp. 120. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, 1950. $2.00. 


Near the end of this little book (pp. 


113-114), Meerloo, psychiatrist at Co- 
lumbia University, quotes the formulations 
of an Inter-Allied Psychological Study of 
which he was a member. Here are a few 
selected sentences: “A psychological ap- 
proach means that we give attention to 
hidden motives behind the spoken or 
printed ones.” “Psychologists can teach a 
more individual approach in relation to 
urgent problems of men.” ‘Psychologists 
can influence the methods of investigation 
of actual problems in the world.” “Repeat 
your simple psychological standpoint, even 
when it may be boring to somebody else.” 
These sentences betray, when extended by 
similar comments on almost every page, 
the unstated, assumptions which animate 
this whole book. 

What are these unstated assumptions? 
They are: (1) The general theory of 
Freud’s Totem and Taboo can be applied 
to all social phenomena (2) Social phe- 
nomena are to be understood only in terms 
of analyses of individuals. (3) The scien- 
tific method in human affairs consists of 
giving psychoanalytic names to everydav 
events. (4) People emotionally resist this 
interpretation, so it has to be repeated 
obstinately until they accept it. 

The social scientist is weary of pointing 
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out to the psychoanalytic cultists the fol- 
lowing: (1) The anthropology on which 
Totem and Taboo was based was rejected 
by anthropologists, lock, stock and barrel, 
at ‘least a quarter of a century ago. (2) 
Social phenomena have ‘o be studied as 
social phenomena, in terms of social inter- 
action and group relatiorships. Any sec- 
ondary study of the individual as a means 
of throwing light on the social ought to 
take cognizance of the primacy of the so- 
cial viewpoint in studying social phe- 
nomena. (3) The scientific method can- 
not consist of explaining-by-naming in the 
stucy of human affairs any more than it 
can in any other realm (4) The resist- 
ance to the “psychoanalyzing” of social 
phenomena has absolutely nothing in com- 
mon with the resistance of the patient on 
the couch. á 

This little book purports to be a hand- 
book for psychologists, doctors, military 
strategists, social workers, and the like 
who may have occasion to deal with panic 
situations. One hundred and four pages, 
however, are devoted to an analysis of 
panic ‘There is, I believe. not one single, 
scientifically validated generalization about 
panic in the book. The generalizations that 
are given, though they have the ring of 
exceptionless laws, are at best merely in- 
teresting hunches; at worst they are sur- 
vivals from the time when we all believed 
in simple unilineal social evolution. 

The last twelve pages are devoted to an- 
swering the question “How to Overcome 
Panic?” This is what the whole book pur- 
ported to do. There is, with the exception 
of four or five paragraphs, nothing in this 
section that has any basic relationship to 
the analysis that precedes it. It consists 
of interesting rule-of-thumb guides to the 
control and prevention of panic. 

It is interesting to note that Sigmund 
Freud, to whom Meerloo's analysis owes so 
much. is not given a single citation in the 
bibliography; Kimball Young is cited as 
Young Kimball; and Meerloo himself gets 
more than a sixth of the citations! 

' Manrorp H. KUEN 

University of Iowa 


Hess, D. O. Organization of Behavior: 
A Neuropsychological Theory. Pp. xix, 
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335. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1949. $4.00. 


This book will probably come to be re- 
garded as a landmark in psychological 
theory. Its title invites. comparison with 
two monuments along the major path of 
development of psychological thought— 
J. B. Watson’s Behaviorism (1924) and 
Clark Hull’s Principles of Bekavicr (1943) 
——but its content suggests as much con- 
trast as comparison. 

Underlying the central argument of this 
book is the proposition that contemporary 
psychological theory, whether of the be- 
havioristic or field variety, has failed to 
deal adequately with the problems of the 
higher mental processes—expectancy, atten- 
zion, interest, and thought—processes which 
intervene between stimulus and response, 
and are especially crucial in understanding 
human behavior. The central argument 
itself is that stimulation results in the for- 
mation in the brain of “cell-assemblies,” 
the sequential “firing” of which is autono- 
mous. One phase of this autonomous proc- 
ess parallels, at the neurological Jevel, what 
we experience as thought, another phase 
parallels attention. This argument is quite 
frankly constructed in the form of a model 
for viewing the operation of the central 
neural system. It is a model put together 
from two kinds of evidence: one kind— 
and this is basic—comes from the findings 
of electroencephalography, or analysis of 
brain waves; the other kind—of the sup- 
porting variety—collected from a wide 
variety of empirical investigations, consists 
of results which cannot be accounted for 
by, or which contradict, conventional S-R 
theory, but which do support Hebb’s model. 
The marshaling of this latter kind of evi- 
dence—a brillant gleaning frora the fields 
of learning, motivation, emotions, and in- 
telligence—constitutes the latter half of 
the book. 

It will take a good many years of pains- 
taking research on a variety of fronts to 
test the adequacy of this model. In the 
meantime this reviewer, as a social psy- 
chologist, cannot refrain from noting that 
Hebb has correctly diagnosed the essential 
inadequacies of the neobehavioristic or 
learning-theary model. For the social sci- 
entist, the vast bulk of human behavior is 
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seen to be symbolic behavior, that is, lan- 
guage behavior. It has been clear for some 
time that any psychological theory that 
could be articulated with the cultural 
theory of the sociologists and anthropolo- 
gists would have to be one that could ac- 
count for the internalization of this lan- 
guage behavior, for its internal manipula- 
tion, and for its persistent effects on overt 
behavior. This accounting for thought and 
purpose, as essential components of social 
acts, contemporary neobehaviorism has con- 
spicuously failed to do. Its lacunae have 
stemmed from its biologism and its over- 
reaction to mentalism. Its biologism is a 
species of reductionism. Its overreaction 
to mentalism is understandable in the light 
of the history of psychology as a rejection 
of the a priori methods and the general 
preoccupation of the philosophy from 
which the study of psychology sprang. 
This reaction was healthy enough at first, 
but finally as a result of it psychology has 
come to be neurotically negative toward all 
things pertaining to thought. Nowhere is 
the aphorism of Kenneth Burke, “A way of 
seeing is also a way of not seeing,” more 
applicable than in this realm of neobehav- 
iorism. Busy correlating S’s with R's, 
they cannot “see” thought. Whatever else 
Hebb has done, he has at least made it 
again respectable for psychologists to think 
of thought! In. so doing he has laid the 
groundwork for a possible future meshing 
of psyckological and social theory. 
Manrorp H KUHN 
University of Iowa 


ALLEN, HorLıs P. The Federal Govern- 
ment and Education. Pp. xvii, 333. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1950. $4.00. 


This book might well have as a subtitle 
The Facts, Their Interpretation in the 
Light of the Educational Function of our 
Society, and How They Were Passed Over 
by the Hoover Commission. 

According to the Preface, this report 
was prepared as a part of a task force 
study of education, eventually covered in 
three pages of a task force report. The 
three-page report culminated in a recom- 
mendation that appears unrelated even to 
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the three-page summary of the problems 
that are posed by a multiplicity of Federal 
agencies utilizing the schools and colleges 
to promote particular interests or as serv- 
ice institutions. 

The facts and issues documented in this 
report have been treated in more or les3 
detail by a series of National Educational 
Commissions over the past two decades. 
This report nevertheless has a complete- 
ness and freshness of treatment that will 
be welcomed by students of education and 
citizens at large concerned with the effec- 
tive use of education in our national life. 
The details of Federal activities in educa- 
tion are fascinating and have by no means 
been exhausted by the author’s discussion 
Note these items: “[Thke Treasury Depart- 
ment] program attempts to weave the idea 
of thrift ... into school courses in arith- 
metic, mathematics, home economics, civ- 
ics, etc ,” to the tune of $251,000 per an- 
num. “[The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion] sponsored teacher workshops in 38 
states attended by 12,428 teachers, at a 
cost of $101,000.” It takes 23 pages of 
small type to tell the tale of Federal agen- 
cies bearing gifts and such like Funds 
from one department, Agriculture, approxi- 
mated 150 millions annually. 

In his interpretative chapters the author 
brings out more clearly than has been done 
before that the zeal of Federal agencies 
constitutes a threat to the development of 
strong state institutions. 

Dr. Allen recommends that interagency 
co-ordinating committees be developed to 
help keep the activities of various agencies 
impinging on the schools and colleges from 
warping their programs, and as a further 
step that the Office of Education collect 
and publish data on all these activities so 
that the public may be informed on what 
it is doing with its left hand 

The three pages covering this report in 
the task force report make no reference to 
such recommendations. They do give two 
lines to an extreme proposal ‘not voiced in 
the Allen report: “There are those who be- 
lieve that these various educational pro- 
grams should be concentrated in the Office 
of Education.” 

PauL R. Morr 

Columbia University 
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BRaMELp, THeopore. Ends and Means in 
Education: A Midcentury Appraisal Pp. 
xii, 244. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1950. $3.00. 

In this small volume, Professor Brameld 
has brought together in a unified presenta- 
tion some two dozen articles and addresses 
which have appeared in various publica- 
tions during the last few years. The book 
comprises a discussion of the purposes and 
processes of education in the light of the 
contemporary social and political situation. 
The subjects touched upon cover the whole 
range of controversial educational issues: 
the nature of educational philosophy and 
its relation to social reconstruction; aca- 
dem:c freedom and communism among the 
teachers; organized religion and public edu- 
cation; Federal support of education and 
local authorities; the problems of inter- 
cultural relations, and of workers’ educa- 
tion. 

A single idea runs through the unites the 
many subjects treated. Professor Brameld’s 
thesis is that if public education is to fulfill 
the needs of a dynamic democracy in this 
unstable era of vast and violent social 
change, it must become a partner of poli- 
tics in controlling the giant energies that 
have been created by the new technology, 
directing them toward the development of 
a welfare state within a world order which 
will assure peace, abundance, and happi- 
ness to the masses of men. This concep- 
tion of a collaboration between education 
and political action to control social des- 
tiny is in line with the movement initiated 
in the early 30’s to which the term “re- 
constructionism” has been applied. 

The heart of the idea is the need of a 
commitment to a definitive socioeconomic 
philosophy as a basis for education It 
thus departs from the older liberal view 
which set a premium on the political neu- 
trality of edugation. Professor Brameld 
nevertheless repudiates the concept of in- 
doctrination: the latter implies a priori ac- 
ceptance of an absolutist point of view. 
“Defensible partiality,’ which Professor 
Brame_d propounds, demands fair discus- 
sion or alternatives and exposure of con- 
clusions to the friction of fact. The com- 
mitment we are to follow must arise out of 
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a broad consensus of the majority of the 
people. 

Our author is fully aware that in so 
brief a treatment of complex issues “nu- 
merous questions are left dangling or only 
sketchily answered.” The significance of 
the book lies not, primarily, in the particu- 
lar solutions offered—with some of which 
his friends will strongly differ—but in the 
general point of view and attitude. Pro- 
fessor Brameld ceals with the important 
issues in education in relation to concrete 
political and economic realities. The spirit 
is refreshing; he has the courage to take a 
“radical” view at a most unpropitious time. 

I. B. BERKSON 

College of the City of New York 


Bryson, Lyman, Lours FINKELSTEIN, and 
R. M. Maclver (Eds.). Goals for 
American Education, Pp. xiv, 555. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1950. $5.00. 


This book is the report of the Ninth 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life. It includes the text 
of most of the papers presented at the 
conference and excerpts from the com- 
ments made on each paper by participants 
in the conference. 

The broad scope of the discussions is 
indicated by the titles of the major papers’ 
“On the Rise and Decline of Higher Edu- 
cation”; “Higher Education in a Time of 
Change”; “The Axiological Orientation of 
Higher Education”; “The Unity of Knowl- 
edge”; “The Contemporary Devaluation of 
Intelligence”; “Education and Politics”; 
“The Need for a New Organon in Educa- 
tion”; “Education and One World”; “The 
Function of the University in a Free So- 
dety”; “The Goal of Higher Education” 
(3 papers); “The Need for Normative 
Unity in Higher Education”; “Prolegomena 
to a Future Centered Education”; “Ad- 
ministration of a Municipal College”: 
“The Role of Objectives in Higher Edu- 
cation”; “Education as Experiment”: and 
“Guiding the Emotions.” 

In editing the volume, the authors have 
not sought to present a consisten: point of 
view. In fact, the converse is wisely true, 
namely that divergent points of view are 
put in juxtaposition to stimulate further 
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thought on and analysis of the issues in- 
volved. There is more than the usual 
amount of integration in such a report 
through cross-reference and editorial notes 
The report would have more accurately 
indicated the field it covers if its title had 
been Goals for American Higher Educa- 
tion. While the editors state that they 
have excluded and shortened comments, 
the published papers and comments are not 
of equal merit. The book could have been 
further shortened without any sacrifice of 
its significant contribution to the increas- 
ing body of literature in this field. 
FRANCIS J. BROWN 
American Council on Education 


Relativity—A Richer 
Truth. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 
Pp. xvi, 142. Boston. Beacon Press, 
1950. $2.00, 


As an active participant in the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
Dr. Frank came to the disturbing realiza- 
tion that many of his confréres were intel- 
lectually espousing doctrines harmful both 
to science and to democracy. They were 
blaming science and its “relativism” for 
contemporary ethical chaos and totalitari- 
anism. To such people is the above little 
work addressed, but it also speaks simply 
and eloquently to all who suffer the same 
delusion. 

Dr. Frank’s main purpose is to show that 
reliable knowledge, whether of matter of 
fact or of ethical ideal, is obtained only 
through tke methods of science. One fact 
alone proves this—science rejects all theo- 
ries which do not meet the most rigid test 
possible: that they do in practice what 
they claim to do in theory In philoso- 
phy and science, those who consciously ac- 
cept this principle are known as pragma- 
tists and logical positivists. 

Obviously such a principle cannot mean 
the denial of objectivity. In fact, it means 
that the objectivity of any theory depends 
upon its operational anchorage, the actual 
range of its predictive worth. 

Applying this principle to ethics, educa- 
tion, democracy, and religion, Dr. Frank 
logically arrives at the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) All ethical ideas have meaning or 
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operational significance only in relation to 
some specific social or cultural milieu. 
Apart from this relativity, an ethical ideal! 
can mean anything, for anything is deriv- 
able from it. 

(2) In education, false coceptions of sci- 
ence have fostered such stupid notions as 
that “science concerns itself only with 
facts and leaves theory to philosophy” and 
“science can explain nothing; only philoso- 
phy, rational religion or faith can explain 
everything.” Such absurd notions have 
also led to rigid departmentalization within 
science, a departmentalization contradicted 
by the actual activity, logic, and results of 
science. l 

Integration is necessarily an essential as- 
pect of science; and the unification of sci- 
ence through the search for unifying prin- 
ciples is the proper duty of every scientist, 
philosopher, and educator worth his salt. 
To train all students to search for rela- 
tivistic, comprehensive conceptions of man 
and nature is the only way to prevent the 
deification of religio-philosopkical systems 
like Marxism and Thomism. 

(3) Science guarantees the democratic 
way of life. It has no place for indispu- 
table absolutes. It demands the free ex- 
pression and testing of all beliefs. Nothing 
is accepted as true simply because some 
powerful individual or group says so; and 
it rejects the use of force as a principle of 
intellectual persuasion. 

(4) The only so far verified religious 
idea is that of the “rationality” of the 
cosmos. Science has confirmed this by de- 
veloping comprehensive principles of ex- 
planation like relativity and natural selec- 
tion. i 

To experience this “rationality” and to 
become a part of the immense effort to 
grasp it more adequately is the sum and 
substance of the religious experience. If 
more than this is sought, it means the 
transformation of ancient ethical ideals and 
obsolete science into religious absolutes. 

RUBIN GOTESKY 

University of Georgia 


RoTHNEY, JoHn W. M., and BERT. A. 
Roens. Guidance of American Youth. 
Pp. xv, 269. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. $5.00. 
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This is a report on a pioneering program 
for counseling of high school pupils in the 
Arlington, Mass., school system Arling- 
ton, which is a residential town about 
seven miles from Boston, seems a well 
adapted locale for such a study. It is not 
too large (population in 1940, 40,013); is 
chiefy residential, and has a relatively 
homogeneous population. The authors are 
Dr. Jobn Rothney, Professor of Education 


‘at the University of Wisconsin, and Mr. 


Bert A. Roens, who is Director of Guid- 
ance in the Arlington schools. - The study 
began in 1936, and describes the experi- 
ences of guidance counselors over a five- 
year period. An added feature is that in 
some cases there is information secured 
eleven years after the counseling was initi- 
ated. This gives a follow-up in point of 
time that is unique in many studies of this 
kind. 

Six features about this report may be 
noted in this review. First, it conteins a 
number of case studies that are valuable 
for all kinds of purposes. These cases are 
so selected as to cover a wide range of hu- 
man experience. Second, the cases se- 
lected are not of problem children, products 
of deteriorated areas, but of the common 
run of children in a school system. Third, 
the cases show failures in counseling, as 
well as successes. Such honesty deserves 
comment. Fourth, the material reveals not 
only difficulties with the human material, 
but also some in school administration, 
such as size of classes, content of cur- 
riculum, and the subject-minded emphasis 
in many school systems. Fifth, a control 
group of children, who were given no as- 
sistance by the counselors, was included in 
the study. This brings the project under 
the canopy of scientific respectability. 
Sixth, objective evaluations of the study 
were based upon a comparison of the ex- 
perimental with the control group, at the 
end of six years. The comparison shows a 
better record for the guided pupils in 
scholastic performance. 

The material of the study is well pre- 
sented. Scientific minutiae are kept in 
proper proportion and perspective. The 
main findings are clearly summarized. 
Lack of success In some features is ad- 
mitted. The entire tone of the study is 
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objective. There 1s a suggestive foreword 
by Fresident James B. Conant, of Harvard 
University. 
l James H. S. Bossard 
University of Pennsylvania 


HorcHow, Reusen. Careers for Young 
Americans: In the Army and After. Pp. 
226. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1950. $3.25. 


Is the Army and After purports to be 
one of a series on Careers for Young 
Americans. Starting out, therefore, with 
a short chapter on the way young people 
are supposed to choose a career, it goes on 
into a rather detailed outline of the vari- 
ous peacetime occupations with which the 
Army busies itself. This is accompanied 
by a listing of the various civilian positions 
for which these occupations are supposed 
to fit the soldier. There is also a chapter 
on Army pay which presents the various 
special allowances and privileges of en- 
listed men as a basis for comparison with 
civilian occupations. 

While the book does present a lot of 
useful information, especially for those 
who may somewhat unwittingly or in des- 
peration find themselves in the Army, it 
fails in two important particulars as a text 
fcr vocational counseling. 

In the first place it is presented as an 
impartial guide in the selection of a career, 
whereas it is really a sales document for 
the purpose of recruiting. Some large in- 
dustries are, of course, guilty of the same 
practice, but that does not justify che prac- 
tice on the part of the Government. This 
is apparently published under private aus- 
pices, but the foreword by General Bradley 
certainly gives it official sanction. 

The second failure is in not presenting 
the real function of the Army. Recent 
events make this rather comic, but it is 
still true that any book on occupations 
ought te present the challenge of the work 
discussed as well as the supposed advan- 
tages. Young Americans, at least, still 
yearn for something to do which will give 
them a feeling of usefulness and impor- 
tance as well es providing their Dread and 
butter. In this sense the book also fails 
as a sales document, probably because of 
the effort made to present it in another 
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guise. “Join the Navy and see the World” 
may be a misleading slogan, as disillusioned 
sailors sometimes claim, but it does have 
an undeniable appeal from this aspect. 

Perhaps the whole question of how to 
present best the unparalleled opportunities 
in this country to our young people needs 
to be given more serious study than it has 
been given up to this time. In the Army 
and After does fill a gap in our informa- 
tion about work, but whether it does it in 
the right way or not is certainly a matter 
for debate. 

SAMUEL S. BOARD 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
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Pauck, WitHetm. The Heritage of The 
Reformation. Pp. 312. Boston: Beacon 
Press; Glencoe, Il; Free Press, 1950. 
$4.00. 


Students of cultural trends will gratefully 
acknowledge their debt to the author for 
the republication of these nineteen chapters. 
Despite a wealth of historical data these 
studies in Protestantism lose nothing of 
vitality and clarity of thought. A fine 
grasp of significant trends and dominant 
personalities makes religious beliefs, forms 
and practices, emerge from concrete social 
movements and swell the currents that fol- 
low. The timeless and the timely coalesce. 
Critical issues in our time, the author feels, 
can be met only by a reinterpretation of 
the Christian tradition. 

In the Reformation one sees the clash of 
defiant ideals and the exigencies of actual 
events. Resistance is voiced chiefly by 
Luther, Butzer, and Calvin. Luther set the 
pace with his theonomous Biblicism. The 
word of God came to him through the 
Bible, and so be knew the undiluted truth. 
That is a spacious and dangerous claim for 
one who relied upon sincerity to do the 
work of critical understanding. The pattern 
has been widely followed. The wisdom in 
it has kept Protestantism from surrendering 
to an ecclesiastical institution which glori- 
fies itself as the end. For many generations 
the conception of a corpus Christianum had 
functioned as a priestly-political society. 
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Butzer and Calvin were under constant 
temptation to become entangled in its coils. 
Luther would have none or it, accepting 
rather the perils of an inward and indi- 
vidualistically inclined faith. Separation of 
church and state was fortified by theologi- 
cal principle, Salvation comes by faith 
alone, and predestination is a precaution to 
keep the initiative wholly within the will 
of God. The divine eschews the prudential 
contrivances of men immersed in the fog of 
disguised self-concern. 

Practice however decrees that men of 
faith live in actual societies. Even Luther 
insisted in being merely a reformer within 
the universal church. Christians are obli- 
gated toward the conquest of the world. 
Social responsibility looms large in the 
priesthood of all believers. Reformation 
ideas are transformed and adapted into the 
Protestant movement within the living cur- 
rents of history. In it a heritage articulated 
five basic doctrines: the sovereignty of God, 
the Living Word in Jesus of Nazareth, faith 
as the act by which God becomes the be- 
hiever’s God, universal responsibility for 
helping men become Christian, and the 
church as a fellowship of those who are 
loyal to the living Word of God. Biblicism 
and individualism have largely fallen by the 
way. The question is whether in trying to 
find a Christian gospel for today Protes- 
tantism can raise the issue of validity above 
the exigencies of tradition. In these essays 
that issue remains in doubt. 

' IRL G. WHITCHURCH 
Kingfield, Maine 


STOKES, ANSON PHELPS. Church and State 
in the United States, 3 vols. Vol. I, pp. 
lxix, 936; Vol. IL 799; Vol. IH, 1042. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. 
$25 00 per set. 

Of the many problems which confront us 
in this confused time none is more basically 
important than that of the relation of 
organized religion to the state. What took 
place in Germany only a few years ago in 
the complete destruction of all freedom of 
thought and action, and what has taken 
place in Russia and in the satellite countries 
since the overthrow of Nazism, in the ruth- 
less suppression of all individual rights, is 
a menace to human rights everywhere, even 
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an 
X 
x 
X 
here in this great free country of ours 
Freedom destroyed in one part of the world 
endangers freedom in every part of the 
world. It is therefore a most appropriate 
time for the appearance of this scholarly, 
objective, and encyclopedic study of the re- 
lation of church and state in the United 
States. As President Eisenhower of Colum- 
bia University has recently stated, all of 
our great freedoms constitute one bundle: 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, of 
assembly, of thought, of conscience and re- 
ligion. The basic freedom of all our free- 
doms is freedom of conscience and religion; 
destroy that and the whole bundle oz free- 
doms is destroyed. 

The author, for many years the Secretary 
of Yale University, states that this study 
has been made in the conviction that Amer- 
ican religious freedom is only assured when 
political and religious functions are kept 
separate—that is, in the entire separation 
of church and state. This, however, he 
holds does not prevent a sympathetic mu- 
tual relation between the two, as long as 
the word Church is interpreted to include 
all organized religious groups (p. 35). This 
relationship we have achieved here in the 
United States to a greater degree than any- 
where else in the world, and it constitutes 
the most significant contribution that the 
United States has made both in the realm 
of religion and in the sphere of the state. 
It is because this unique American achieve- 
ment has received so little attention on the 
part of American historians, and yet is so 
important, that the author has undertaken 
this monumental task. Some writers out- 
side America—French, Italian and British 
-have given some attention to it, but the 
average intelligent American is not only 
ignorant of the sources from which our 
greatest freedoms have come, but is also 
blissfully unaware of the dangers to them 
in our present world. 

It is impossible to give in such brief 
space any adequate appraisal of the magni- 
tude of the task performed by the author 
of these handsome volumes. Volume I 
deals with the sources and background out 
of which developed the principles of reli- 
gious liberty which have found a place in 
the fundamental law of the nation and of 
the states. Volume II covers the church- 
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state problems which arose preceding, dur- 
ing, and immediately following the Civil 
War. Among the subjects discussed in this 
volume are the beginnings of nonsectarian 
public education; the attitude of the 
churches toward the Mexican War; the 
' slavery controversy and the part taken in it 
by the churches, both North and South; 
racial and religious restriction; adjustments 
in the public and religious education, which 
includes the recent controvery between 
Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt over 
the Barden bill. In fact no subject relating 
to church-state relations in the history 
of the United States has been omitted; 
the coverage is complete Volume IIT is 
largely interpretative, and contains chapters 
on “The Basis of Church-State Relations,” 
the “Status of Religion in General and 
Christianity in Particular,” and “A Sum- 
mary and Interpretation.” There is an elab- 
orate bibliography of 67 pages, an index of 
115 pages, a table of dates, and finally six 
appendices, among them recent Protestant 
and Roman Catholic pronouncements on 
church and state. The author has been 
careful to provide every device that will 
make these volumes useful to students, 
clergymen, and the courts, as well as to 
every intelligent reader. 
WILLIAM W. Samra 
Tilton, New Hampshire 


Leusa, JAMES H. The Reformation of the 
Churches. Pp. xiii, 219. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1950, $2.75. 

This Leuba book, published posthumously 
and edited by Dr. E. Burdette Backus, is 
an effort to point out the fundamental 


weaknesses of the church and to present ` 


such suggestions as will bring about their 
reformation into “efficient instruments of 
spiritual progress within the framework of 
modern knowledge” (p. 4) The latter can 
only happen if the church adopts a com- 
pletely “naturalistic philosophy in harmony 
with modern science” (pp. xi, 121, 122). 
For Leuba the chief failure of the church 
has been its continued adherence to an out- 
moded supernaturalism (which he does not 
clearly define), a belief suited to prophets 
and seers of two thousand years ago, but 
beneath the dignity of conscientious and in- 
telligent men of the twentieth century (pp. 
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11, 101, 123). Such theological doctrine 
as leads the modern man to believe in a 
God who is omnipotent and able, as well as 
willing, to intervene in human affairs where 
ignorance, poverty, disease, and strife oc- 
cur, stands “in the way of progress” (p. 
103). Belief in such a God springs, accord- 
ing to Leuda, from desire (p. 79). It is 
“a refuge from rational criticism” (p. 89), 
“an infantile habit” (p 131) which leads to 
a slackening of human effort in solution of 
these problems (p. 159), and a compensa- 
tion for human frustration 

It is gleefully pointed out that there was 
a marked decline of belief between 1914 
and 1933 (the date of Leuba’s last ques- 
tionnaire), in the God, worshipped in the 
churches (p. 20), who ıs held to answer 
prayer in & way different from its “psycho- 
logical” effects (p. 33). How anyone could 
ever have supposed that experience could 
avoid being “psychological,” Leuba, unfor- 
tunately, Coes not explain His insinuation 
that there is a correlation between unbelief 
in the God of scripture and intellectual 
Superiority is naive in the extreme. St. 
Paul, St. Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, 
Fosdick~—-to name a few outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders by most any standard-—were 
certainly scholars of high intelligence, and 
they found no trouble in defending the God 
of their fathers. 

Professor Leuba was doubtless a good 
psychologist, but as a philosopher he js a 
decided amateur. He reduces religion to 
ethics without noticing the difference; he 
lumps together human carelessness, as in 
the case of the school explosion in Texas 
(pp. 73, 104), with disasters caused by 
forces in nature independent of man’s will, 
and makes both kinds of events God’s re- 
sponsibility; he objects to the symbolic use 
of terms like “Holy Ghost” at the hands of 
the modernist, then uses symbols himself 
as all men must; and he confuses what 
people do think with what they should 
think. Even as an empirical scientist, Pro- 
fessor Leuba is in some ways disappoint- 
ing. He relies on figures now out of date, 
e.g. cases of neurasthenia in World War I, 
changes in belief from 1914 to 1930, and 
curricula in theological seminaries (which 
he roundly criticizes) twenty years ago. 
Deductions drawn from these data can be 
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of little significance. The book has more 
historical and sentimental value than any 
other, for it reports what a well-known pro- 
fessor once thought about conditions which 
may not, and surely in some cases do not, 
longer exist. 

Perhaps the most worth-while phase of 
the book is its stress on “hallowing the 
main events of life” (cf. chap. XVII). He 
emphasizes that there is a natural “urge” 
to perfect things (p. 136), and to attain the 
values of kindness, honesty, and beauty. 
The ethical life can be “an inspiring and 
enjoyable adventure” without solving “the 
problem of God” (p. 146). But the culti- 
vation of moral life has never been the sole 
function of the Christian church. If this 


“reformation” were to be brought about, it , 


would be a retreat and not a mark of prog- 
ress. Leuba in effect urges a new “age of 
reason” which would unquestionably yielc 
the same thin and arid religion which the 
seventeenth century brought. Let us hope 
for a better fate! | 
Lovrs WILLIAM Norris 
DePauw University 


BryYN-JONES, Davo. The Dilemma of the 
Idealist. Pp. xv, 278. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1950. $3.00. 


This book takes up the age-old problem 
of how to reconcile individual ethics— 
which are’ felt to be absolute—with the 
necessity for compromise in the life of the 
individual and of the group. The author 
has, as it were, rediscovered this problem 
in our present-day life. His examples are 
taken from the attitudes of soldiers, con- 
scientious objectors, churches, patriots, 
cowards, and statesmen (such as Church- 
ill), as observed in the last world war. In 
this way the reader is made aware—most 
painfully—of the concreteness of the prob- 
lem in our day; but the book, except for 
a reminder of the post-Victorian optimism 
developed in a long period without major 
wars, offers no substantial historical fare. 
This reviewer recalls very vividly the feel- 
ing of European security when he was an 
observer, in 1913, of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary wars. In that period the problems 
of war and peace and conscience were in- 
deed glossed over. But history shows that 
such smooth forgetfulness has been sand- 
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wiched between eras of incessant, unremit- 
ting battles in which men have been fully 
aware of the ethical conflicts involved. The 
history of Staatsraison, which is hardly 
mentioned in this book, contains a lesson. 
It might have been good to consider also 
the pertinent work of the Swiss historian 
Jacok Burckhardt. 

Consequently the question arises whether 
it is possible to understand the problem of 
conscience and to find more satisfactory 
solutions for it with only the present day 
in mind. It seems to this reviewer that 
the result of this inquiry is a meager one 
mainly because no single generation can 
hope to solve on the basis of its own ex- 
perience merely one of the most trouble- 
some problems in the history of conscience. 

This should not, however, detract from 
the value of the book as a record of our 
present-day qualms, such as those of the 
brilliant nuclear physicist who is also a 
pacifist and who has attempted to find a 
single cynosure as a focus of his behavior 
-and who seems to have been successful 
as far as his own conscience is concerned 
(p. 267, quoted from Arthur H. Compton: 
The Moral Meaning of the Atomic Bomb). 

. W. ELIASBERG 
New York City 


Burrs, R. FREEMAN. The American Tradi- 
tion in Religion and Educarion. Pp. xiv, 
230. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. $3 00. 


This is the first volume of research spon- 
sored by the Institute of Church and State. 
Its title is well chosen as it assumes that 
seventeenth and eighteenth century tradi- 
tion is a sound basis for twentieth century 
decisiocs and policies 

The major portion of the historical data 
presented deal with the early history of the 
colonies and the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bull of Rights. One cannot 
question the accuracy of the fects cited but 
one can seriously question the selection of 
data and the conclusions based on such 
selected documents. The author frankly 
states his own bias by asserting that “this 
book is written in a framework of values 
which includes the assumption . . . that 
the historic principle of separation of 
church and state is a desirable tradition to 
maintain in American education.” 
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The author very effectively traces the 
Change in policy from state support of the 
dominant religion of the colony, to which 
he applies the term “single establishment,” 
through support to all religious groups 
(multiple establishments), to the develop- 
ment of public schools. These changes he 
attributes largely to Madison and Jefferson. 
By selective citations he seeks to prove 
that these men and the Congress meant in 
the final wording of the First Amendment, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion,” that there should 
be complete separation of church and state. 
The final chapter deals with the current 
struggle for separation in education.” 
The author grants that there is wide varia- 
tion in practice and opposing court deci- 
3ions on such issues as free transportation, 
free textbooks, Bible reading, and released 
time for religious instruction. 

There are three serious omissions in the 
author’s selection of data. Although he 
cites a statement by Madison in opposition 
to chaplains in Congress and in the armed 
forces, he fails to point out that if the 
Constitution means separation of church 
and state, then every Congress has violated 
it in passing appropriations for religious 
worship in the armed forces, During World 
War II Federal funds were used to con- 
struct churches on every military post and 
hundreds of millions of dollars were voted 
and spent to provide chaplains. Since these 
funds were used for the promotion of 
denominations—Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish—it is certainly “multiple establish- 
ment.” 

The author makes no reference to the 
public welfare clause of the Constitution. 
This constitutional power has been ex- 
panded from rivers and harbors, flcod con- 
trol, and the conservation of our natural 
resources to health, hospital construction, 
maternal and child care, the school lunch 
program, and other means for the better- 
ment of our human resources. Federal 
funds are available on the basis of public 
welfare for hospitals operated by religious 
denominations. 

The third omission is the author’s failure 
to point out that more than a billion dollars 
a year is now being spent for veterans’ 
education in our institutions of higher edu- 
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cation, approximately one-fourth of this 
amount allocated to church-related colleges 
and universities; that a Congressional com- 
mittee in 1946 favorably reported a bill 
which would aave made direct grants to all 
types of institutions of higher education; 
that more than $300,000,000 of Federal 
funds were appropriated in 1946-48 to con- 
struct buildings on college campuses regard- 
less of whether or not they were church- 
related; that all colleges and universities as 
well as elementary and secondary schools 
of all types are now receiving millons of 
dollars’ worth of surplus property from the 
Federal government on a donation basis. 
It is unfortunate that this first report of 
the institute is so biased an analysis that 
the conclusions reached cannot merit serious 
consideration. Francis J. BROWN 
American Council on Education 


CoHEN, Morris RAPHAEL, Reflections ofa 
Wondering Jew. Pp. viii, 168. Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1950. $2.50. 


The volume under review consists of 
several addresses delivered by the late Pro- 
fessor Morris Raphael Cohen on various 
occasions to Jewish organizations, some 
articles, anc a number (twenty in all) of 
book reviews published in Jewish Soctal 
Studies, of which he was a founder. The 
publisher, who is evidently also the editor 
of this posthumous work, has divided the 
essays into three parts, namely, Jews in 
America, Jews and the World, and Book 
Reviews. In the first part are included 
papers on such topics as “Roads for Ameri- 
can Jewry,” “Jewish Education,” “Yiddish,” 
and “Jews in Commerce and the Profes- 
sions.” These are headed by a two-and-a- 
half-page essay, “What I Believe as an 
American Jew,” which is the only really 
reflective piece in the book. The second 
part consists of three essays on “Philoso- 
phies of Jewish History,” “Maimonides,” 
and ‘The Jew in Science.” Of these, only 
the first two are the products of the 
professional pen of the philosopher. The 
book reviews deal with a variety of publica- 
tions on Jewish subjects, of which perhaps 
the most notable is the critique of Freud’s 
Moses and Monothetsm. 

Insofar as the essays on various phases 
of Jewish life and history have a unified 
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message, or theme, it is this: Jews have 
a cultural heritage which is worth preserv- 
ing. Jewishness may be, and has been, in- 
terpreted in different ways; hence no single 
version of it should be forced by any group 
or sect in Jewry upon another—this is a 
conception that leads to totalitarianism, 
and Jews, of all people, should beware of 
it; besides, pluralism is the philosophy of 
enlightened people and should be made the 
foundation of Jewish hfe. Jews, as a group, 
function best-~as a matter of fact are al- 
lowed to lead decent lives—only in liberal, 
freedom-loving societies; they had better, 
therefore, ally themselves with the liberal 
elements in the societies in which they live 
and fight for all liberal causes, indeed be in 
the vanguard of liberal thought. Jews must 
not separate themselves from the non-Jew- 
ish community, but must seek to harmonize 
their heritage with the dominant culture. 
Throughout, Professor Cohen emphasizes 
the need on the part of American Jews to 
study their problems scientifically, since it 
is only in this manner that they can hope 
to understand them and to find solutions to 
them. 

The statement in the publisher’s note 
that the compilation gives ‘an indication 
of some of the representative achievements 
of his [the author’s] life” is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, somewhat exaggerated. 
The volume, however, demonstrates the 
sincere, uncompromising liberalism of the 
deceased philosopher as well as his keen in- 
sight into the problems he discusses. While 
not distinguished by originality or based on 
systematic study—the author repeatedly 
makes it clear that his observations are 
not the result of scientific investigation— 
the thoughts expressed are stimulating and 
worth pondering over by American Jews, 
at whom they are primarily directed, and 
by non-Jews as well. 

SAMUEL KOENIG 

Brooklyn College 
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. Dutt, R. Patme. Britatn’s Crisis of Em- 
pire. Pp. 166. New York: International 
Publishers, 1950. $1.25. 
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In this latest. Marxian exposition of 
Western Imperialism in action, R. Palme 
Dutt, the well-known British Marxist edi- 
tor, is content to employ the usual dialec- 
t:cs to explain the contemporary world 
crisis. “While he does not amplify the 
Hobson-Lenin thesis of imperialism, neither 
is he aware of the works of W. L. Langer 
aad E. M. Winslow, which demonstrate the 
rather blind inadequacy of applying an 
economic interpretation to so complex a 
movement in history as imperialism. 

But to the converted and initiatec, Brit- 
atn’s Crisis of Empire will provide a suf- 
ficient answer to all of the troublesome 
problems of modern politics Basically this 
struggle, as Mr. Dutt sees it, consists of a 
ccnflict in which “the bloc of the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies” (p. 
9&) is heroically defending itself from the 
rapacious conspiracy sponsored by the 
“Anglo-American Holy Alliance of Reac- 
ticn” and designed to enslave the peoples 
of the world. The author reiterates this 
theory in a kind of traumatic litany rigged 
up with all the familiar terms. 

The United States, or “Wall Street,” has 
pre-empted the position of the now obsolete 
British Empire which, however, still retains 
its overseas territories “by permission of 
the American overlord. As President Tru- 
man’s Point Four has clearly indicated, 
Britain becomes the caretaker-policeman on 
behalf of the American Investor” (p. 160). 
It zollows from this, in Mr. Dutt’s vocabu- 
lary, that the British people are now en- 
slaved to American imperialism. The liber- 
ation of the British pecple, together with 
other African and Asian colonial peoples, 
can come only when the Communist Party 
is In power and reforming Great Britain 
with the collaboration of the U.S.S.R. 
Dutt contemptuously dismisses the Labour 
Party as “Munichites and Appeasers of 
American Imperialism” (p. 163). 

One example of the author’s method and 
interpretation will suffice as an example of 
his hocus-pocus propaganda. Tajikistan, 
a Central Asian unit of the Soviet Union, 
witk a population of one and a half million, 
is cited as a typical example of benign 
Soviet colonial policy. The social progress 
of Tajikistan since 1917 is shown in figures 
representing the increase of doctors and 
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hospitals for the population. These figures 
are then compared unfavorably with the 
Nigerian health development program (p. 
137). In 1947, Nigeria had one hospital 
bed for 3,700 inhabitants; Tajikistan in 
1939 had one hospital bed to every 408 
people. In 1939, Tajikistan had one doc- 
tor for every 3,400 persons; while in 1917 
——Dutt disdains recent and available statis- 
tics—Nigeria possessed one doctor for 135,- 
000 inhabitants. This highly edited statis- 
tical comparison becomes ridiculous when 
Dutt fails to give the total Nigerian popula- 
tion, which is about sixteen times that of 
Tajikistan | 
CARROLL AMUNDSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


HANKEY, Lord. Politics, Trials and Errors. 
Pp. xiv, 150. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1950. $2.50. 

For twenty years secretary to the British 
Cabinet, Lord Hankey writes with a back- 
ground of intimate acquaintance with high 
politics. His well-trained sense of political 
wisdom leads him in this volume to express 
a deeply felt outrage at the war crimes 
trials, particulary those at Nuremberg and 
Tokyo. Responsibility for them, he believes, 
flowed from the Roosevelt formula of un- 
conditional surrender, which thereby be- 
comes a secondary target of his wrath. 

His case, reasonably convincing within 
the limits of his argument, is far from 
complete. Detailing the most vulnerable 
portion of the work of each tribunal, he 
condemns the entire group of judgments on 
the basis of the weakest points. Thus the 
Tokyo trials are condemned primarily on 
the Shigemitsu case, apparently the one 
which originally aroused the author’s inter- 
est in the subject. Shigemitsu, a personal 
friend of the author, has had many other 
defenders in England and the United States; 
he was given the shortest sentence handed 
down by the Tokyo tribunal. His mem- 
bership in the wartime cabinet was about 
the only positive basis of the decision. 
Granting however that he may have been 
the victim of a miscarriage of justice, it 
does not necessarily follow that the entire 
work of the court was unjustified. 

Similarly in the chapters concerned with 
the German trials, Lord Hankey bases his 
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case chiefly on an ingenious theory that the 
German atteck on Denmark and Norway 
was not aggressive war, because England 
had committed technical aggression first in 
mine-sowing operations. He completely 
ignores the point that this charge was only 
one of many in the indictment; most of 
the defendarts were found sufficiently guilty 
of conventional crimes (including murder 
or responsibility for murder) to satisfy the 
strictest Anglo-American jury. 

If illogical in his discussion of the trials, 
the author attains a state of complete 
hysteria in his treatment of the uncondi- 
tional surrender issue. On it he blames an 
entire universe of ills—including the last 
two years of the war, the V-1, the V-2, 
unrestricted submarine warfare, the over- 
running of Europe by Russia, the difficulties 
of the German occupation, the Cold War, 
the use of the atomic bomb, and of course 
the war crimes trials themselves. The fal- 
lacy of the single factor has a wide currency 
in contemporary writing, but is rarely so 
conspicuous as here. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 


Pottarp, Ropert S. W. (Ed.). Adminis- 
trative Tribunals at Work. Pp. xx, 154. 
London: Stevens and Sons, 1950. 17s. 6d. 


This small volume is a symposium of 
seven essavs dealing with selected British 
administrative tribunals, together with an 
Introducticn by the editor and a Foreword 
by William A. Robson. It is published 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Public Administration. By no means can 
it be said to be an English Blachly and Oat- 
man. It is far less comprehensive and also 
by no means so systematic. Nevertheless, 
it does provide, for the tribunals covered, 
a great deal of valuable descriptive and 
evaluative material. 

In his introductory essay, Mr. Pollard 
enumerates and briefly discusses several 
rules which he believes should apply to all 
tribunals in which policy is of little account. 
It is left up to the reader, however, to dis- 
cover for himself how well the tribunals 
studied fare as judged by these standards. 
There is no concluding chapter in which 
this task is essayed and the individual con- 
tributors do not adopt this pattern for 
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evaluation. In fact, Mr. Pollard’s own 
essay, on “Tribunals for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors,” makes use rather of Mr. Robson’s 
well known norms for administrative tri- 
bunals. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, the essay on 
“Appeals in Town and Country Planning 
Law,” by Mr. S. A. de Smith, is the best in 
the book. It provides the clearest picture 
and the best balance between descriptive 
detail and thoughtful evaluation. Other 
essays deal with certain “Ministry of La- 
bour Tribunals,” with “Appeals Tribunals 
Under the National Assistance Act, 1948,” 
with existing and proposed tribunals for 
valuation for rates, and, finally, with the 
domestic tribunal which handles the dis- 
cipline of solicitors. 

The general picture that emerges from 
these studies is in many respects similar to 
what a like study of American administra- 
tive tribunals would disclose. There is va- 
riety of form and procedure to the point 
of confusion. Parliament sometimes fails 
to follow carefully considered recommenda- 
tions regarding provisions for administra- 
tive appeals without any apparent reason. 
And yet it appears that the procedures 
studied are, on the average, operating fairly 
satisfactorily—with room for improvement, 
but involving no scandalous situations. It 
also seems to be true in England, as in this 
country, that administrative procedures get 
changed incidentally to the effort to make 
substantive changes even though there may 
be no necessary relationship between the 
two. An example is provided in the adop- 
tion, by the Local Government Act of 1948, 
of a new assessment procedure. It appears 
that the need for a change stemmed from 
no inadequacy of the old procedure but 
from the fact that rentals actually being 
paid for small houses (used as a basis for 
valuation of property) “are in a shocking 
mess” (p. 97). 

l J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


FARRINGTON, BENJAMIN. Francis Bacon: 
Philosopher of Industrial Science. Pp 
202. New York: Henry Schuman, 1949. 
$3.50. 


Farrington gives a clear and succinct ac- 
count of the development of Bacon’s phi- 
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losophy in the context of his biography. He 
shows Bacon as the conscious philosopher 
of the rising industrial society, who replaces 
the “fruitless” speculations of the ancient 
and medieval tradition by an experimental 
“philosophy of works,” designed to increase 
man’s dominion over nature and to promote 
technological progress. One can hardly ex- 
pect to find anything new and startling in 
this account, and Farrington has no such 
pretentions. Still, his interpretation eluci- 
dates certain aspects of Bacon’s philosophy 
which are usually overlooked. For example, 
Farrington’s presentation brings out the 
essential interrelation between the elements 
of liberation and domination in the philoso- 
phy of industrial science. This philosophy 
aims at contributing to the alleviation of 
human wants and sufferings, to the steady 
improvement of man’s lot. But it envisages 
the liberation of the productive forces as 
conditioned upon ever more efficient domin- 
ation, control, and constraint of nature. 
Farrington quotes Bacon: “As Proteus did 
not go through his changes till he was seized 
and handcuffed, so under the constraint of 
arts nature puts forth her ultimate efforts 
and strivings.” This harmless metaphor, 
appearing in a representative text at the 
beginning of industrial society, suggests the 
violence and repression which were to ac- 
company the progress of this society and its 
science. 

Another achievement of Farrington’s 
analysis is his interpretation of Bacon’s 
opposition to Aristotle. He shows that 
Bacon rejected Aristotle and Aristotelian- 
ism not only as a survival of a feudalistic 
philosophy in which he saw an obstacle to 
the “new bourgeois England,” but also as 
a “moral sin.” Farrington draws attention 
to the fact that Bacon’s philosophy of 
works was the “natural product of a Cal- 
vinistically-inclined Anglican household.” 
This tradition strengthened Bacon’s convic- 
tion that philosophy should be designed 
“not for mental satisfaction but for the 
production of works,” that a philosophy 
which offends against this principle is not 
only false but “corrupt,” and that adher- 
ence to this corrupt philosophy will be 
“punished by the loss of dominion over 
things.” Thus, when Bacon declares that 
Aristotelianism is “deliberately designed to 
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cripple enterprise,” he is not only the 
spokesman of the scientific and industrial 


- revolution, but also of the Calvinistic-Angli- 


can reformation. 
HERBERT MARCUSE 
Washington, D. C. 


SLAVIC COUNTRIES 


Hit, CHRISTOPHER. Lenin and the Rus- 
sian Revolution. Pp. 245. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1950. $2.00. 


Through his Lenin and the Russian 
Revolution Christopher Hill, a fellow of 
Balliol College, has made a valuable addition 
both to the literature on Russian history 
and to the rapidly growing “Teach Yourself 
History” series. In keeping with the aim 
of this series, the author has presented in 
a scholarly yet popular manner an impor- 
tant period of history through the person 
of its most important figure. 

The book is biographical history—an in- 
terpretation of the October Revolution in 
terms of the role of Lenin and the Bol- 
sheviks. Lenin as an individual receives 
little space but Lenin as a theoretician, 
organizer, and leader pervades every page. 

The major contribution of Hill’s little 
book is its thorough, simple presentation 
of the whys and wherefores of the Bol- 
shevik program, tactics, and victory. For 
this reason, it should interest not only the 
general reader but also students of Russian 
history, who find that general histories of 
Russia tend to neglect the background of 
the Bolshevik party. 

This work is not, however, a history of 
the October Revolution, and the reader will 
still require a detailed and factual account 
of the events of the revolution. But the 
aim of the “Teach Yourself History” series 
is to stimulate an interest in and provide 
an introduction to history rather than to 
offer complete satisfaction of historical 
interest. 

As an interpretation, Hill’s work is par- 
tisan, as is every other account of what is 
probably the most important and most dis- 
puted event in the history of this century. 
The author regards the revolution with 
sympathy and believes that the Russian ex- 
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perience under the Soviet regime offers 
positive lessons for the backward, agrarian 
countries of Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America. 

Hill’s sympathies unfortunately lead him 
to ignore many features of the revolution 
—for example, the use of terror. They 
lead him also to an overflattering presenta- 
tion of Lenin, who appears without defects, 
and a depreciation of Trotsky, who is men- 
tioned only rarely and in 2 negative fashion. 
And the author’s partisanship leads him 
astray from time to time, as when he writes 
that Lenin would never have been guilty of 
anything as categorical as Trotsky’s state- 
ment that “the Russian Revolution will 
either cause a revolution in the west, or the 
capitalists will strangle our [revolution ]”; 
he might have recalled Lenin’s statement of 
March 1913: “At all events, under all con- 
ceivable vicissitudes, if the German revolu- 
tion does not come, we are doomed.” 

Since Lenin and the Russian Revolution 
is a partisan interpretation it should be bal- 
anced against other interpretations. None- 
theless it does provide an admirable intro- 
dution to z complex subject. 

SIDNEY HARCAVE 

Harvard University 


ARAKELIAN, A. Industrial Management in 
the USSR. Translated by Ellsworth L. 
Raymord. Pp. 168. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1950. $3.00. 

Mr. Arakelian’s book, originating in the 
Economics Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, sets out to prove 
that the USSR has created the “model of 
universal organized management of econ- 
omy” (p. 46). To do so, the author first 
reviews “forms of management in capitalist 
industry” (pp. 3-49), where—as per Marx 
——~‘‘all management is accidental.” For 
none of these forms can escape the “chaos 
and anarchy,” combined with the ruthless 
exploitation of the toilers, which are the 
nemesis of the doomed system. Special at- 
tention is given to America’s “monopolistic 
combinations,” with the rugged and vitu- 
perative simplicity well known from other 
Soviet sources. Antitrust policy is dis- 
missed in one footnote (p. 48), and corpo- 
rate taxes or other trifles which interfere: 
with “super-profits” are not mentioned. 
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Arakelian reports that American farmers 
receive only 30-55 per cent of the food 
prices paid by city consumers (p. 26), but 
not (for excusable reasons) that the com- 
parable percentages for the Soviet Union 
probably range from 15 to 25. Determined 
to avoid the snares which trapped his col- 
league Eugene Varga, he firmly denies that 
state regulation of industry (pp. 29-41) or 
British-style nationalization affects the sub- 
stance of capitalism. He has kinder, though 
patronizing, words to say about the “new 
democracies.” 

Turning to the Soviet “model,” Arakelian 
sets out its two “peculiarities of principle”: 
the worker’s position, which “excludes the 
possibility of his exploitation by manage- 
ment”; and “the planned system of eco- 
nomic management and the organization of 

. Industrial processes not only on the 
scale of the individual enterprise, but also 
of all public production” (p. 52). This 
latter “peculiarity” makes the book dii- 
ferent in scope from what the American 
reader might .expect from its title. It en- 
compasses the entire hierarchy of industrial 
administration, from ministry to workshop. 
However, its stress is on the enterprise, as 
“the basic and decisive link in the system” 
(p. 123). Communist Party participation 
in management (pp. 156-160) and trade 
union functions (pp. 161~165) are discussed 
briefly and cautiously. Unions, once again, 
emerge in a position pitifully subservient 
to the interests of the State and its “trusted 
person” (p. 103), the Soviet Director. 
whose “order is law” and who maintains 
“iron labor discipline” (p. 88). However, 
we have seen that Arakelian has exploita- 
tion of labor abolished by definition. 

The Soviet Director stands out as the 
hero of the book, and his “freedom under 
planning” is a major theme throughout. 
His managerial ability is tested by “kAoz- 
raschet,” the system of profit-and-loss ac- 
counting which puts the Soviet enterprise 
under “control by the rubble.” He strives 
to realize a surplus over the money cost of 
production “in accordance with planned 
prices” (p. 93). With prices planned for 
kim, the Soviet manager is enjoined to 
struggle for “profitability” by improving 
organization, raising technical efficiency, 
and (most important) getting the last 
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ounce of productivity out of labor. This 
last aim is pursued by “iron discipline,” 
“socialist competition,” and education, but 
particularly by steady pressure on piece 
rates (pp. 77, 154), bonus payments, and 
profit-sharing incentives (pp. 95-97). 

Arakelian’s account of the revolution and 
growing pains of Soviet industrial adminis- 
tration is informative and at times even 
readable. It will satisfy much of the 
general reader’s curiosity, though it leaves 
unanswered the expert’s queries on many 
points on which Soviet literature is tradi- 
tionally reticent. A few debatable termino- 
logical choices do not detract from the 
general excellence of Mr. Raymond’s trans- 
lation. 

OLeG HOEFFDING 
Columbia University 


BILAINKIN, GEORGE. Tito. Pp. 287. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. $3.75. 


Mr. Bilainkin comes to the task of writ- 
ing a political biography of Premier Tito 
well prepared. Special and diplomatic cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Mau, he 
has visited Yugoslavia four times since the 
end of World War II, and has met and 
talked with Marshal Tito on a number of 
occasions. His wide experience, in eastern 
Europe and elsewhere, gives the author a 
background from which to judge develop- 
ments within Yugoslavia, certering, as they 
have since 1943, around the personality of 
the Yugoslav leader. 

In the present volume Mr, Bilainkin tells 
something of the early life of Tito (born 
May 25, 1892 in Croatia), of his schooling, 
of his conversion to Communism following 
World War I, and ultimately of his rise to 
leadership in the Yugoslav resistance move- 
ment during World War II. which made 
him the dominant figure on the Yugoslav 
stage following the end of the war. On 
perusal of these pages, however, the reader 
will be well aware that the information is 
fragmentary, and therefore often difficult 
to pin down. Much yet remains to be 
documented and written concerning the 
years 1941-1944, when the Germans oc- 
cupied Yugoslavia, with special reference 
to the Tito-Mikhailovich conflict and the 
position of the powers with respect thereto. 
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Of special interest too is the author’s 
account of the Tito-Cominform rift, the be- 
ginnings of which, according to the author, 
zo back to as early as 1945, and which be- 
came open in the spring of 1948. For the 
purpose of convenience the book contains 
practically the entire Yugoslav-Soviet cor- 
respondence of March-May 1948, leading 
to the break. 

Naturally, no one can pretend to write 
anything definitive at this time on such a 
subject. But whoever tries to do so should 
attempt to achieve a greater degree of bal- 
ance than the author of this volume, who 
writes generally as a convinced partisan of 
the Yugoslav leader and gives the impres- 
sion that the latter, throughout his career, 
committed no errors. While this biography 
deserves a careful reading, therefore, it 
should be balanced with others—more par- 
ticularly, for instance, with Fitzroy Mac- 
lean’s Escape to Adventure, with its first- 
hand impressions of Marshal Tito during 
the war years. 

Harry N. Howard 

Arlington, Virginia 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


MEINECKE, FRIEDRICH. The German Ca- 
tastrophe. Translated by Sidney B. Fay. 
Pp. xii, 121. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
yard University Press, 1950. $3.00. 
This book of reflections and recollections 

by the 87-year-cld Friedrich Meinecke, the 

most distinguished of living German his- 
toriang and currently Rector of the Free 

University in Western Berlin, makes it pain- 

fully clear that German “liberalism” differs 

widely from its Western counterpart. When 
liberalism becomes tainted with authoritar- 
ianism of any kind it loses its raison d’étre. 

The pattern is not new. Heinrich von 

Gagern, president of the Frankfurt Assem- 

bly of 1848, was a liberal who hated to dis- 

turb the sensitive feelings of the German 
princes; as a result he was promptly 
slapped down by the authorities as soon as 
they perceived the weakness of the liberal 
movement. 

Professor Meinecke, like Heinrich von 

Gagern, repeats all the beautiful ideas of 


Western liberalism and at the same time 
finds himself unable to cast off the per- 
sistent German traditions of authoritarian- 
ism, discipline, obedience, and even “racial” 
prejudice. He is the “good German” who 
must not under any circumstances be 
blamed for the excesses of Hitlerism. Since 
his book contains all the stock phrases de- 
nouncing the vicious maniac responsible for 
all Germany’s troubles, we—the American 
public—are asked to accept him as a fellow- 
liberal-under-the-skin. We are requested 
to bow to his historical genius: “like a good 
historian,” says the publisher’s blurb, “he 
sees things not as black and white, but as 
the merging of lighter and darker shades 
in the web of history.” 

And what are these gray shades? Pro- 
fessor Meinecke finds “positive elements in 
Hitlerism,” as he titles one chapter. Ger- 
man genius has discovered “the conscious 
purpose of letting the two waves of the 
age, the nationalist and the socialist move- 
ments, intermingle into one, thereby mold- 
ing the amorphous classes of society more 
firmly together within themselves as a 
whole” (p. 93). He does not see that the 
very name “National Socialism” is a con- 
tradiction in terms, for how can nationalism 
be International? In his phrase “the rob- 
bing of us Germans of our freedom of 
thought, which is imputed to the Third 
Reich” (p. 88), note the words robbing and 
imputed. It is always someone else who 
takes away German freedom. And as for 
the word imputed, is there any doubt that 
freedom was obliterated in the Third 


Reich? Hitler’s National: Socialism, says 


Professor Meinecke, “is not a phenomenon 
deriving from merely German revolutionary 
forces, bu: [it] also has certain analogies 
and precedents in the authoritarian systems 
of neighboring countries” (p. 1). Which 
analogies and which precedents and which 
neighboring countries? 


“The peaceful, cultural German-internal: 


folk charecter was first taught by Herder 
and was exemplified for us in a wonder- 
fully poetic manner and with a most genu- 
Ine romanticism by Jakob Grimm” (p. 
74). There is some doubt about the “peace- 
ful” naticnalism of Herder and even more 
about the blind integral nationalism of 
Jakob Grimm, who was certain that “Jove 
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for the Fatherland is a godlike quality.” 
“Our spiritual culture, especially our art, 
poetry, and science, must be assigned a 
high place in the external apparatus of our 
civilization” (p. 116). Professor Meinecke 
obviously means Bach, Brahms, and Bee- 
thoven, certainly not Goebbels, Goering, 
and Groener. 

“Among those who drank too hastily and 
greedily of the cup of powder which had 
come to them were many Jews. They ap- 
peared in the eyes of persons with anti- 
Semitic feeling to be the beneficiaries of 
the German defeat and revolution. Every- 
one else in Germany, aside from these 
beneficiaries, seemed irrevocably constgned 
to misery” (p. 32) [italics mine]. Seldom 
has so great a historian been so careless 
and so inaccurate in presenting a personal 
opinion as a fact. This should not surprise 
those American students who heard Pro- 
fessor Meinecke lecture before the Hitler 
era and who are well aware of his thoughts 
on this subject. 

After World War I von Wegerer did a 
remarkable job on his assignment, thor- 
oughly planned in advance in the event of 
defeat, to crush the Kritegsschuldluge and 
promote the stab-in-the-back theory. Some 
American historians, with the notable ex- 
ception of Bernadotte Schmitt, fell hook, 
line, and sinker for the German case and 
fed a generation of college students onthe 
World War I pills of French revanche, 
British duplicity, Russian intransigeance, 
American stupidity, and German blinking 
innocence. 

Once again a distinguished German his- 
torian asks us to forgive and forget. The 
task of eradicating the poisonous growth 
of National Socialism, Professor Meinecke 
complains, has passed into the hands of 
the victors, making it “psychologically diff- 
cult for those of us Germans who had pri- 
vately hoped to accomplish this by our 
own strength” (pp. 102-103). Since Ger- 
man academic liberals have not been strong 
enough in the past to withstand one au- 
thoritarian onslaught after another, perhaps 
it is a good thing for all concerned that the 
initiative has passed into the hands of the 
victors. 

Lours L SNYDER 

The City College of New York 
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ALMOND, GABRIEL A. (Ed.). The Struggle 
for Democracy in Germany, Pp. viii, 
345. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1949. $4.00. 


The glutting of the market with books 
on Germany continues, but rarely is there 
one that deserves serious attention, simply 
because few start from the bottom—i.e. 
from the historical background—and trace 
patterns of development that may define 
the field of the present German problem. 
This compilation is, however, such a book. 
It does not solve the issues, but never 
claims that it can or wants to do so. It 
simply states the problem, its causes, and 
past and present efforts towards its solution. 

I for one find in this valuable background 
source a strengthening of my belief that 
we have failed in what we set out to do 
in Germany, either because we have been 
ignorant of German history or have will- 
fully disregarded it; or because the threat 
of expanding communism is greater and 
more to be feared than the suspended 
threat of historic German nationalistic au- 
thoritarianism. 

The first dissertation, by Eugene N. An- 
derson, on freedom in German history, is a 
brilliant account of what the German un- 
derstands as freedom. Nazi repression is 
ably dealt with, as is the social composition 
of resistance; the discussions could do with 
a somewhat more buoyant style. These 
chapters cover the historic potential well. 

The second part, “Occupation Policy,” is 
more involved. Germany’s economic situa- 
tion and prospects. are discussed impres- 
sively; but the Marshall Plan, ultimate re- 
armament, the Bonn government “silent 
trading,” the Schuman plan—these devel- 
opments can change any blueprint, and 
make present plans worthless. Hans 
Meyerhof discusses reconstruction of gov- 
ernment and administration and deals with 
denazification—a subject for much debate 
since so many of the bigger and better 
Nazis are now back in influential positions 
because of their “clearance” and their 
“know-how.” We also hear of democrati- 
zation, which seems to consist of efforts by 
the occupation authorities rather than by 
the Germans themselves. Decentralization 
is a tale of the powers “agreeing” to do 
certain things; federalism must await a re- 
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united Germany, for whose favor both 
West and‘East are already bidding with 
everything they have. 

Vera Franke Eliasberg has done a thor- 
ough analysis of the political parties of 
present-day Germany, but I miss any dis- 
tinct mention of the rising nationalism— 
the “blame the leaders,” “after all, we are 
civilized” theories—which has been creep- 
ing into every partisan coloration from the 
extreme leftists, including the Communists 
of Western Germany, to the extreme right- 
ists, who masquerade with all the demo- 
cratic trappings. The sickness of German 
political life is here again: many parties, 
many splits within parties, many splits 
within the splits. Almost all parties see in 
America a means to salvation, little more. 
In Communism they see their enemy. But 
there seems little doubt that the greatest 
threat lies in a deal between the Germans 
and the “Stone Age” Russians, whom they 
have always believed they could use at will 
for the not yet abandoned goal of Ger- 
man hegemony. 

The book concludes with a discussion of 
the disturbing problem of reorientation by 
Clara Menck of Die Neue Zettung. It is 
an excellent survey of what has not been 
done, but it leaves one with a sense of 
emptiness because of the inadequacy of the 
whole reorientation program. Read who 
make up the present German university 
faculties: “(1) the old nationalist profes- 
sors who avoided joining the Party; (2) 
the nonpolitical professors who had great 
reputations and who had not been removed 
by the Nazis [how many?]; (3) a small 
number of liberal professors . . . who had 
been removed by the Nazis but have now 
been reinstated; (4) a fourth group con- 
sisting of party members who, after re- 
moval, were given a clean bill of health 
and reinstated.” And this after “Nazism 
had a particularly strong hold on the Ger- 
man universities even before 1933.... 
When the Nazis came to power there was 
little resistance in university circles. Pro- 
fessors and students fell easy prey to the 
temptations of nationalism.” 

This book is a good source as far as it 
goes. One might wish that it had gone 
farther. Borts Erreca NELSON 

Hampton Institute 
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Von Laue, THEOoDoRE H. Leopold Ranke: 
The Formative Years. Pp. ix, 227. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1950. $4.00. 


For a century the goal of historians has 
been to write history as it actually hap- 
pened—wie es eigentlich gewesen. Most 
responsible for this ideal was Leopold 
Ranke, 1795-1886, the founder of scientific 
methodology in history. Now reputable 
historians of the Becker-Beard persuasion, 
perhaps confusing the role of publicist and 
historian, assert that historians and their 
histories must be and should be biased, for 
absolute objectivity is impossible. This bi- 
ography fits neatly into the controversy en- 
gendered by this newer position. Ranke, 
himself a deeply religious man, insisted on 
the most scrupulous searching for and 
evaluation of sources to achieve for him 
the ultimace in objectivity, i.e to show 
the hand of God in human affairs. Only 
the most competent, most honest research 
was worthy of God and capable of show- 
ing truthfully his ways with men. Here, 
then, was objectivity for the sake of a 
subjective world-view in which he sought 
imaginatively and reverently the “ideas” 
or Inner forces which shape the course of 
men and their institutions. Ranke’s objec- 
tivity was further qualified by his search 
for aesthetic writing. He wrote of politi- 
cal realities, Von Laue avers, as an aes- 
thetic spectator, not as a political crafts- 
man. His treatment of Realpolitik and 
the conservative Prussian government in 
his plenitude of books found God in the 
status quc. 

Meticulous examination and evaluation of 
documents was the foundation of Ranke’s 
method, which was enriched by his excel- 


- lent training in philology. Resting on this 


substructure was his capacity to identify 
himself with his materials and to interpret 
them sensitively, and even intuitively. In 
this last lay much of his greatness. Un- 
fortunately, seminars could more readily 
teach his: craftsmanship of source history 
than his art of intuitive composition. 

Von Laue writes well, employing happy 
metaphors and writing with clarity and 
sympathy. His footnotes and bibliographi- 
cal essay indicate his command of the 
sources and his understanding of the 


‘me 
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Zeitgeist of the early nineteenth century. 
He makes several contributions. He dem- 
onstrates the subjective purpose of Ranke’s 
scientifc method and his conservative po- 
litical philosophy, but without debunking; 
Ranke’s skill and honesty still inspire. He 
clarifies the role of Ranke in the founding 
of historicism and he translates into Eng- 
lish two of his works, A Dialogue on Pol- 
tics and The Great Powers. Here, then, is 
a competent biography which impels its 
readers to reconsider the objectivity of his- 
torical writing. 
GARLAND DowNUM 
Arizona State College 


Rapparp, WILLIAM E. Collective Security 
in Swiss Experience. 1291-1948, Pp. xvi, 
150. London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., 1948. Distributed in the U. S. by 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75. 


This book is an English abridgment of 
the author’s earlier French work on the 
same subject. The first of its three parts 
deals with the origins and growth of the 
confederation of the thirteen cantons from 
1291 to 1513. It shows how Switzerland 
became biconfessional in 1519 and multi- 
lingual in 1798, and how these changes af- 
fected the evolutionary confederative proc- 
ess, 

Part two contains texts of bilateral and 
multiple alliances and treaties from the 
pact of the original three confederates in 
1291 to that of thirteen in 1513. Being of 
varying status, some were fully sovereign, 
some of qualified autonomy, some depend- 
encies of their Swiss “lberators.” The 
texts deal with a collective military force, 
a supreme command acceptable to the 


cantons of both faitks, a workable con- -` 


federate diet of constituent sovereign can- 
tons, and liquidation -of cantonal sover- 
eignty by Napoleonic fat. 

In part three the legal provisions are 
contrasted with factual performance and 
noncompliance. The comparison is high- 
lighted on the background of strain and 
stress engendered by clashing loyalties con- 
ditioned by cantonal political ambitions, 
religious animosities, and conflicting social 
and economic interests, and by adverse ef- 
fects upon the cantons from frequent wars 


among Switzerland’s powerful neighbors. 
Emphasis is placed on the evefits and the 
constitution of 1848 and the Swiss national 
state inaugurated by them. 

Lest he might mislead “as to the his- 
torical significance of facts related,” the 
author points out that “Swiss national 
unity is not based as elsewhere on race, 
tongue, creed, or allegiance to a common 
ruler, but on conscious solidarity and need 
of reciprocal protection.” He advises that 
“the Alpine League of Cantons bears far 
more resemblance than most other states 
to the World League of Nations” and that 
“the obvious contrasts in size, scope and 
time between the two organizations should 
not blind one to the less obvious analogies 
in structure, function and destiny between 
them.” 

Facing the problem of mankind in the 
atomic age Rappard wonders whether it 
“will prove possible to bring nations and 
continents similarly to organize their mu- 
tual relations so that they may achieve col- 
lective security without sacrificing their na- 
tional and regional freedom.” He answers 
his unavoidable query by another inevitable 
question: “Can there be for contemporary 
mankind any other alternative to misery, 
internecine anarchy, dictatorship and col- 
lective suicide?” 

The eminently circumspect author offers 
an irresistibly challenging book. 

JOHANNES MATTERN 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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van Moox, H. J. The Stakes of Democ- 
racy in Southeast Asta. Pp. 312. New 

York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1950. 

$3.75. 

“The nations of Southeast Asia are not 
democratic in the sense which we give to 
the word when we are not talking nonsense. 
There is a primitive, direct democracy in 
many villages, but represertative institu- 
tions and elections are as yet hardly in- 
corporated in the political system on a 
democratic foundation of real parties and 
platiorms. But Southeast Asia is not to- 
talitarian: people love to discuss things and 
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even to deliberate until everybody agrees. 
They wish to be enlightened and persuaded. 
They have a growing fondness for per- 
sonal liberty that can thrive only in a 
democratic world. 

“But in their precarious and exposed po- 
sition, in their youthful ardour and inex- 
perience, they need an integration in the 
community of democratic nations that can 
give them an assurance of equality and a 
feeling of securitv at the same time. The 
fact that obstacles are put in the way of 
the admission of some of them to the U.N. 
renders such an organization of similarly 
minded nations cf East and West doubly 
desirable. And the extension of the co- 
ordination of Western democracies towards 
Southeast Asia, on a footing of full and 
practical partnership, can prevent the re- 
surgence of the old imperialistic competi- 
tion for privilege and monopoly and the 


growth of a new, anti-communist imperial- , 


ism that would rot the roots of democratic 
thought and procedure among men and 
nations before those roots have taken hold 
in this new and fertile soil.” 

After expressing -in these words a con- 
viction for which he has been fighting a 
great part of his hfe, Dr. van Moox closes 
his book as follows: 

‘All these promising beginnings may be 
lost if the present deterioration persists. 
They can be saved only by the people, of 
their own free will; the time when we could 
command them to be free is past. But that 
does not mean that the time has come when 
we may tell them to take their cares else- 
where and be done with them. For we can 
still make up as friends for what we left 
undone as rulers.” 

Many are the people who write articles 
on Southeast Asia these days and are 
called or call themselves experts. Some of 
them even write books. Many are the peo- 
ple too who believe in those experts espe- 
cially in those who speak and write with 
“I-was-there” authority. But few are the 
people who have the wide knowledge, the 
vast experience, and the deep understand- 
ing which are needed to approach the prob- 
lems of that vital part of the world. From 
those few van Mook is perhaps the only 
one who was called upon to bear the tre- 
mendous burden of loosening the ties be- 
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tween a colonial power and a colony amidst 
economic ch3zos and political turmoil. 

This book makes fascinating reading, at 
least to people who know that in the his- 
tory of a nation the forces of yesterday 
and today are no less important than the 
so-called forces of tomorrow. Van Mook 
writes about the foundations of Southeast 
Asia, the invasion from the West and the 
birth of nationalism. He compares two 
colonial cas2s: the Philippines and Indo- 
nesia, writes about war and revolution, and 
devotes almost one third of the book to 
the future of that area. 

Everybody who is interested in postwar 
developmen:s in Southeast Asia—and for 
the sake of our democratic world I hope 
there will be many-——has to read.this book. 
It bears the mark of being written by a 
man with a deep love for Indonesia, where 
he was born and made his career as an 
economist end statesman, and with at the 
same time a strong sense of responsibility 
towards the East and the West alike. 

HERMAN J. FRIEDERICY 

Netherlands Information Office 


Tatsot, Puurs (Ed.). South Asia in 
the World Today. Pp. x, 254. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
$4.00. 


Since the end of World War II, South 
Asia has become increasingly important in 
considerations of American foreign policy. 
We have entered into diplomatic relations 
with new states in the area. We have 
helped to bring about Indonesian inde- 
pendence. Either directly or in co-opera- 
tion with other countries we are working 
to improve economic conditions in South 
Asia and cur commitments in this respect 
are growing. In making his recent decision 
to employ American military forces through 
the United Nations in Korea, President 
Truman also decided that the United States 
would intensify military assistance to the 
Philippines and Indochina. 

The enlargement of our various commit- 
ments finds us ill prepared for new re- 
sponsibilities in South Asia. We know 
little of the peoples and the manifold prob- 
lems of this vast area which extends from 
India to the Philippines. A great deal of 
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the literature on the subject is outdated by 
the far-reaching changes which have taken 
place during the postwar years. Much of 
the recent writing has been journalistic and 
tends to overemphasize the aspects of the 
South Asian situaticn which relate to the 
conflict between international Communism 
and the Western democratic nations. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that South 
Asia in the World Today has appeared at 
this time. As edited by Phillips Talbot, 
this collection of lectures delivered at the 
twenty-fifth annual institute of the Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation serves to 
bring the region inta integrated and strik- 
ing perspective. The over-all picture which 
emerges is highly informative. In a back- 
ground lecture, J. S. Furnivall establiskes 
with great clarity the basic problems of 
South Asia and their significance for the 
rest of the world. His introduction is fol- 
lowed by several brilliant analyses of the 
social, economic, anc political forces that 
are operative in the area. These are the 
work of Asians and Western specialists, 
most of whom are outstanding in the field 
of South Asian affairs. The book con- 
cludes with Harold J. Isaacs’ suggested 
foreign policy for the United States and a 
summation of round-table discussions. 

Many of the lectures stress elements in 
the situation which may serve to stimu- 
late the: growth of regionalism in South 
Asia. It is a valid emphasis since such a 
development would Lave tremendous im- 
plications for the United States and the 
rest of the world. 

FRANCIS R. VALEO 

Library of Congress 


Hewes, LAureNce I., Je. Japanese Land 
Reform Program. Pp. 121. Tokyo: 
General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, 1950. 
For sale by Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department cf Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. No price given. 

Some of the best material relating to 
problems of American occupation have 
been written with official approval. One 
of the best appeared in 1950 over the sig- 
nature of Dr. Laurence I. Hewes, Jr. 
scientific consultant, Agriculture Division 
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of General Headquarters of the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied “Powers in 
Japan. 

This multigraped book considers the for- 
mation of the Japanese land reform pro- 
gram, includes a discussion of its legal 
structure, and discusses the steps to be 
taken in order to settle future land prob- 
lems. These are strengthened by foot- 
notes, many tables, and a comprehensive 
appendix. 

The author furnishes sufficient back- 
ground for an adequate understanding of 
the occupation policy and shows its origin 
in the Potsdam Declaration of July 26, 
1645, the Instrument of Surrender of Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, and the dasic occupation 
order issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
on November 3, 1945. 

The Potsdam Declaration stated that “the 
time has come for Japan to decide whether 
she will continue to be controlled by those 
self-willed militaristic advisors whose unin- 
telligent calculations have brought the Em- 
pire of Japan to the threshold of annihila- 
tion, or whether she will follow the path of 
reason.” The American officials of the De- 
partment of State, the officers of the Army 
responsible for postwar programs, and 
Japanese liberals, realized that the feudal 
agrarian policy was one of the main “un- 
intelligent calculations.” The declaration 
also declared that “the Japanese Govern- 
ment shall remove all obstacles to the 
revival and strengthening of democratic 
tendencies among the Japanese people.” 
It was evident that the system of land 
tenure was in opposition to this aim. The 
basic occupation directive of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff contained provisions for 
the development of democratic organiza- 
tions in agriculture. 

Operation of the land reform plan be- 
gan in January 1947. Dr. Hewes shows 
that the absentee landlords were wiped out. 
Owners were 36 per cent of the total num- 
ber of cultivators at the time the new sys- 
tem was initiated. By March 1949, owners 
increased to 70 per cent. More than one- 
half the farmers in Japan, about 3,000,000, 
purchased land during this period. This 
stage ends the feudal land tenancy which 
has existed since 1868. 
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One question arise after reading this 
excellent study. How many secret agree- 
ments have been made between landlord 
and tenant, agreements to be entered into 
when the Western masters depart? 

Tuomas E. ENNIS 

West Virginia University 


MotTwanI, KEwaL. Universities and the 
Future in India. Pp. xxvi, 168. Bom- 
bay: New Book Co., Ltd., 1949. No 
price. 

One of the’ great tasks before India, as 
well as other Asian countries recently 
emerged from colonialism, is that of de- 
veloping a system of education to meet her 
many pressing national needs. This is a 
matter of deep concern to the Republic of 
India; it was a matter of concern to the 
government of India while it was still a 
British possession, which during the last 
years of the war drew up an inclusive 
scheme for such a development. At the 
top of any such system is university edu- 
cation! including technical and professional 
subjects. 

Dr. Motwani, a sociologist, presents a 
number of generalizations embodying his 
thoughts on the character of university 
education in India, present and future, and, 
in an appendix, treats aspects of university 
education in Ceylon. One statement (p. 
25) is: “The problem in India is to limit 
the growth of population and to find food 
for those who live, and not to build medi- 
cal colleges and ‘hospitals to pamper the 
propensities of the physical wrecks of to- 
day and others to come. ... The energy 
and resources that will be required to build 
600 medical colleges and thousands of hos- 
pitals and train hundreds of thousands of 
doctors and nurses, could be more usefully 
spent on universal education regarding 
birth control, on enriching the exhausted 
soil with artificial fertilizers...” ete. 
This remark, which seems somewhat more 
hard-boiled than realistic, illustrates the 
many different motives that must be satis- 
fied in devising an adequate system, and 
hints as well at the tremendous cost, which 
for so poor a country as India is stagger- 
ing. Rather in contrast, if not actual con- 
tradiction, to this view is Dr. Motwani’s 
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frequently emphasized demand that India 
should have “religionized education” (eg., 
pp. 94 ff.). This appears to be his way of 
saying that education should be synthesized 
in terms of traditional Hindu philosophi- 
cal concepts. Just how he expects this to 
be accomplished is not clear to this re- 
viewer. 

The appendix consists of a series of 
polemical journalistic articles published in 
1942-43 in Young Ceylon against a pro- 
posed scheme of reorganization of higher 
education in Ceylon which afterwards led 
to the creation of the University of Ceylon. 
The remarks now seem out of date. A 
few supplementary pages written in 1947 
include a protest against appointing an 
American sociologist in the new university 
and a complaint that “The University of 
Ceylon already suffers from the irritating 
anomaly of having a western lady-profes- 
sor teaching oriental philosophy. . . .” The 
“lady-professor,” now retired, was a Ger- 
man (refugee) scholar, who is one of the 
leading living authorities on Indian phi- 
losophy, and the University of Ceylon was 
fortunate m having her services. 

It does not appear to this commentator 
that Dr. Motwani’s booklet adds much 
constructive material to the discussion of 
education in India. 

W. NORMAN Brown 

University of Pennsylvania 


Masui, Jacques (Ed). Approches de 
L'Inde. Pp. 364. Paris. Les Cahiers 
du Sud, 1949. 650 fr. 


The work under review is a compilation 
of some thirty excellent essays on various 
phases of Hindu thought and culture by 
distinguished authorities (sixteen French, 
seven Hindu, one Swiss, and one German), 
edited by Jacques Masui. 

The scope and breadth of the work 
can be understood from the essays cover- 
ing the wide fields of the Vedas, the Up- 
anishads, Hindu mythology, and various 
schools of Hindu philosophy together with 
interpretations of them by great Hindu 
commentators (Shankara, Ramanuja, and 
Madhava). Consideration has been given 
to the ancient system of education of the 
Hindus, to poetry, to music, and to the 
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dance as well as to the positive sciences. 
Professor Masui’s chronological table re- 
garding the development of Hindu tradition 
will be useful to all students of the history 
of Hindu civilization and culture. Profes- 
sor Jules Monchanin’s essay on the Dra- 
vidians will be of great interest to anthro- 
pologists and archaeologists; while the con- 
tributions on “Yoga Philosophy” by Sri 
Arabindo (Hindu), on “Aspects of Psycho- 
therapy of the Hindus” by Heinrich Zinner 
(German), on “Experimental Science of 
Yoga and the Contemporary Civilization” 
by Dr. Therese Brosse, and on “Yoga and 
the Occident” by C. G. Jung (Swiss) will 
throw considerable light on the subject of 
Yoga. 

Dr. Jung, in his critical essay on Yoga, 
recognizes the grandeur of this system of 
the development of the spiritual life as 
practiced by the Hindus; but he thinks 
that it may not be quite adaptable to the 
people of the West. He hopes that in the 
course of time Western man will develop a 
system of Yoga which will be based upon 
Christianity. The reviewer thinks that the 
fundamentals of Yoga can be applied to 
the development of the inner man of the 
West as well as of the East. Dr. Brosse’s 
view is that when one discusses man not 
merely as an animal but in his totality, one 
finds the significance of the spiritual as- 
pects of life, and that the Yoga may be re- 
garded as an applied science concerning the 
inner man. Dr. Zimmer holcs that the 
spiritual disciplines of the Hindus as sug- 
gested by Yoga practices are of immense 
value to Western psychotherapists because 
they offer a venerable and efficient system 
of cultivating inner freedom as well as per- 
sonal responsibility. 

Lack of space prevents the reviewer from 
discussing some other aspects of the work. 
However, the publication of this book is 
evidence of the growing interest in Indian 
thought and culture in the West. In view 
of India’s newly acquired independence and 
her contributions in the field of world eco- 
nomics, politics, and culture, this interest 
is bound to grow; and this will make for 
better mutual understanding between the 
east and the west. TARAKNATH DAS 
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CHUKWUEMEKA, NwAnNKwo. Africen De- 
pendencies: A Challenge to Western De- 
mocracy. Pp.207. New York: William- 
Frederick Press, 1950. $3.50. 


Nwankwo Chukwuemeka grew up in 
Nigeria, the land about which he writes. 
Its problems are known to him intimately 
from first hand knowledge as well as from 
painstaking study and research concerning 
them. 

His point of view is that many of the 
animosities and suspiciors which have given 
rise to world wars and which threaten to 
create still other wars have their basic 
rootages in colonial dependencies. Africa is 
one of the large colonial countries. ‘There- 
fore,” he says, “a solution to the African 
problem ... will be a great forward step 
tewarcs the establishment of the founda- 
tion of enduring peace” (p. 4). America 
ties into colonial imperialism not so much 
througo large land holdings as through a 
keen desire for foreign business expansion 
(p. 8). 

His conclusion is that practically all co- 
lonial economic policies are imperialistic. 
He says, “The essence of European co- 
lonialism in Africa is, therefore, economic 
exploitation” (p. 144). In addition to this 
he believes that colonial administrations 
are usually marked by ineffiziencies. ‘‘Co- 
lonial officers,” he writes, “are not familiar 
with the urgent needs of the dependency” 
(p. 183). “Administrative inefficiency also 
persists in the defects and the alarming 
costs of the operation of government— 
sponsored enterprises .. .” (p. 184). 

All or those factors presert a real prob- 
lem to Western democracy, the author of 
the book believes. The peace of the world 
cannot be assured unless and until the prob- 
lems of colonial dependencies are faced 
and met. 

Mr. Chukwuemeka writes well. His 
sentences are sometimes long, but their 
meaning is usually clear. Frequently they 
are emphatic. He marshalls his facts well 
and his reporting seems to be unbiased. 

The book contains a valuable summation 
of the resources of Nigeria: agriculture, 
forests, animals, commerce, mining, manu- 
facturing. It also gives something of the 
history of those developing industries and 
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ventures suggestions concerning their con- 
tinued growth, 
It is a helpful and constructive book. 
DESMOND W BITTINGER 
McPherson College 


PeasLeE, Amos J. (Ed.). Constitutions of 
Nations. Three vols. I, pp. xxiv, 807; 
II, ix, 823; IL, vii, 839. Concord, 

N. H: The Rumford Press, 1950. 
$22.50 per set. 


The 2500 pages of this collection give us 
the first compilation in English of the texts 
of all the world’s national constitutions cur- 
rent at the time. In addition to the texts, 
the volumes contain summaries, annota- 
tions, bibliographies, comparative tables, 
illustrations of and notes on the national 
coats-of-arms, and an elaborate index. As 
this reviewer realizes from personal edi- 
torial experience with a similar but less 
ambitious venture, the editorial labor on 
this compilation must have been well-nigh 
incredible. Students of comparaczive gov- 
ernment owe Mr. Peaslee, the secretary 
general of the International Bar Associa- 
tion, a great debt of gratitude. The com- 
pilation will not long remain entirely up- 
to-date—no such collection could in this 
age of rapid constitutional change—but it 
will be a standard tool for a long time to 
come. 

The editor’s general summary introduc- 
ing the collection contains a great deal of 
elementary factual information of a com- 
parative sort: the forms of national gov- 
ernments (whether based on written or 
unwritten constitutions, the age of such 
constitutions, whether governments are fed- 
eral or unitary, republican or monarchical, 
etc.), the sources of sovereign power, the 
rights of the people, the organization of 
legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments. Each of the individual constitu- 
tional summaries deals in more detail with 
the same points and refers also to the in- 
ternational status of the particular state. 

A problem is inevitably presented by 
those states which have not conveniently 
adopted a single document as a basic law 
—the classic example is the United King- 
dom. In such cases the editor has made 
a selection of important constitutional 
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documents; those in the case of Great 
Britain, for example, run chronoligaclly 
from the Magna Charta to the Parliament 
Act of 1911 (the Statute of Westminster 
of 1931 is elso included, but under Canada). 
Documents for the Vatican City include 
the Lateran Treaty, the Concordat, and the 
Constitutional Laws, all dating from 1929. 
Bhutan is included with a treaty of 1865 
and a supplementary agreement of 1910. 
Yemen must be satisfied with a two-line 
editorial statement that that state has no 
written constitution. Draft constituions 
(not completed at the date of going to 
press, June 1, 1949) are included for West- 
ern Germany, Eastern Germany, India, and 
Israel. Annotations of many of the docu- 
ments are quite detailed. Notes on the 
status of the Baltic states and Indonesia 
are included. 

The bibliographies following each of the 
constituticnal texts are very helpful indeed 
and run in length from two or three items 
in the cases of some of the more obscure 
countries to about eleven or twelve pages 
for the United States. Bibliographical 
items are limited to books, pamphlets, and 
government documents for the most part, 
and do not include peniodical articles 
which, in many instances, would have en- 
hanced the usefulness of the b.bliographies 
although admittedly adding to the diffi- 
culty of their preparation. Several of the 
b.blhographies also unfortunately contain 
numbers of factual inaccuracies in cita- 
tions, accenting, etc. 

The editor of this compilation would 
doubtless be the first to admit that the col- 
lection is but the raw material out of which 
students will be able to take many con- 
tributions for studies of comparative and 
constitutional government. Almost infinite 
digging would be necessary for the average 
casual student to unearth the “Plan of Re- 
form adopted in the Valleys of Andorra” 
on May 31, 1866, or, of later date, an Eng- 
hsh version of the Icelandic constitution of 
1944 or that of the Byelorussian S, S. R. 
of 1937. Much of the value of a compila- 
tion of this kind depends, of course, on the 
accuracy of the translations, and the Eng- 
lish renditions of foreign language docu- 
ments in these volumes are well done al- 
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though in some instances not quite as 
literally as would be desirable. 

Mr. Peaslee may well be proud of his 
editorial contribution. Those who have 
need of the basic laws of foreign powers, 
be they large or small, may just as defi- 
nitely be grateful to him. 

RUSSELL H FITZGIBBON 

Universit yof California 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


November 25, 1949 
Sir: 

May we have space to say a few words 
about the review of our book, The Uni- 
verstiy of Wisconsin: A History, which 
appeared in your November [1949] issue. 
It is of course the privilege of the reviewer 
not to like a book, but this review is both 
frivolous and uninformed: on the one 
hand it omits any discussion of the pur- 
pose and scope of the volumes, on the 
other hand it charges us with sins which 
we did not commit. Simple justice re- 
quires that the record be set straight. 

We cannot enter into a full discussion of 
the charges of omission made against the 
book, but we can assert that-a careful 
reading of the volumes or even a careful 
use of the index would have given the re- 
viewer most of the relatively unimportant 
information he claims he could not find. 
For example, he complains that he could 
not find out whether the president re- 
mained a member of the Board of Regents 
after 1915, or whether the citizens of Wis- 
consin approved such membership. This 
was certainly not a central issue in the 
founding and development of a Midwest 
state university, but had the reviewer used 
the index under the headings “President,” 
or “Regents, Board of,” he would have 
been guided to pages on which the matter 
was mentioned. Moreover, had he care- 
fully read the book itself he would have 
discovered that the president was again 
made a member of the Board in 1889, At 
appropriate points subsequently he would 
have found references to the president’s 
participation in the deliberations of the 
Board. We submit that if the narrative 
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shows that the president was made a mem- 
ber of the Board in 1889, that he attended 
subsequent meetings, participated in the 
deliberations, and voted on crucial issues 
(for example, in 1925 President Birge cast 
the deciding vote on a hotly disputed issue 
before the Board. See vol. 2, page 224); 
and iz the narrative also refers to various 
unsuccessful attempts to rernove the presi- 
dent from the Board, it should be clear 
even to the most dimly perceptive reader 
that the president had continued to serve 
as a member of the Board and that, to the 
extent that the legislature represented the 
people of the state, it could be assumed 
that the people approved this arrangement. 

We are also charged with certain errors 
of fact—‘‘small facts, to be sure”——but in 
the reviewer’s mind, damaging. We must 
acknowledge that we are in part guilty as 
charged: we did write Brawn when we 
meant Clark; we did permit 1887 to stand 
for 1889, 1866 for 1868, and 1911 for 1912. 
Indeed we confess that, unnoticed by the 
reviewer, we even permitted 1938 to stand 
where 1838 should have been——an error of 
infinitely greater magnitude in the review- 
er’s scale of values than anv he chose to 
mention. Much as we regre: slips of this. 
kind, we must point out that the number 
is small for a book of nearly fourteen hun- 
dred pages and at least those errors enu- 
merated by the reviewer are not central to 
the account. But we are elso charged with 
errors we did not commit. For example, 
the reviewer says that we said Turner be- 
came a professor of American history in 
1891, whereas the date was 1892. Our 
error, if there was one, seems to have been 
that we began a sentence with the words 
“Professor Turner’ and included in the 
next the date 1891-2 and a reference to 
his new course on,the economic and social 
history of the United States. (1.638.) 
In doing this we did not intend to outrage 
anyone’s abnormally kean sense of aca- 
demic hierarchical values. We only as- 
sumed that the term professor could still 
be used with impunity in its literal sense. 

As for the reviewer's impatient and 
lordly dismissal of the index we can only 
say that we regret very much that he 
found it impossible to obtain from it a 
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clear and complete picture of the contents 
of the book, but we would remind him that 
it was an index, not a concordance, and 
urge him to read Stephen Leacock on the 
problems of indexing. 

In conclusion may we repeat that, in 
our judgment, the review which appeared 
in your journal completely failed to deal 
seriously or competently with the volumes 
under consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
MERLE CURTI 
VERNON CARSTENSEN 


RESPONSE TO CURTI AND CARTENSEN 
RETORT 


February 9, 1950 | 


My review of the Curti-Carstensen vol- 
umes included three criticisms: first, “the 
absence of summaries to pull the abundant 
details together,” second, “the not infre- 
quent misstatements of facts,” and third, 
“the index . . . one of the worst that this 
reviewer has ever struggled with.” 

In their ad hominem retort the authors 
have not discussed the first and most im- 
portant of these three criticisms. Limiting 
themselves to a part of a part of the criti- 
cism—imy illustration of the membership 
of the president on the board of regents— 
they write that “This was certainly not a 
central issue in the founding and develop- 
ment of a Midwest state university.” 
That point is arguable, but to debate it 
here would be to becloud the discussion of 
my primary criticism which, to repeat, 
was and continues to be “the absence of 
summaries to pull the abundant details to- 
gether.” The authors do not even attempt 
to answer that criticism. Instead they toss 
angry adjectives. 

They admit my second criticism but 
counter with two defenses: first, that the 
errors are few “for a book of nearly 1400 
pages” and, second, that the errors enu- 
merated “are not central to the account.” 
I deny the validity of both rebuttals. In 
the space available for the review I could 
cite only a few examples, but the number 
could be multiplied several times. As for 
the importance of the errors cited, I ask: 
if authors give no summaries, no generali- 
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zations, what is a reviewer to do but criti- 
cize what the authors have done? 

But the question of what is and what is 
not essential in a history of a university 
requires further analysis. The authors 
write that I have omitted “any discussion 
of the purpose and scope of the volumes,” 
but their single sentence on that score in 
their preface throws no light on what they 
considered “essential” in their attempt “to 
understand and describe” University of 
Wisconsin history and “to relate the story 
to the sociel and intellectual movements of 
the Middle West and the country as a 
whole.” A 1946 Social Science Research 
Council committee headed by the senior 
author stated this basic premise for good 
historiography: “Every written history .’.. 
is a selection of facts ... and is ordered 
or organized under the influence of some 
scheme of reference, interest, or emphasis 
——avowed or unavowed—in the thought of 
the author or authors.” Another basic 
premise cited “clarification of thought and 
purpose” as “a necessary preliminary for 
all historians who desire to emancipate 
themselves from bondage to the subcon- 
scious, the routine, and the surreptitious. 
.. .” Such emancipation requires a clear 
understanding of the “essentials” in the 
data being examined and described, but 
Curti anc Carstensen neither state their 
essentials in their preface nor—to repeat 
—give any clarifying summaries or general- 
izations which illustrate them. This was 
the first of my three criticisms, and it led 
into the second: inaccuracies in the facts 
“ordered or organized” around unstated 
and ungeneralized essentials or criteria. 

Little space need be given to the response 
to my tkird criticism. The authors have 
not attempted to meet it but have, on the 
contrary, illustrated it by citing, toward 
the end of the second paragraph of their 
retort, a page to which to turn for an ex- 
ample of the president’s membership on 
the board of regents in 1925. That page 
(Vol. 2, p. 224), however, does not appear 
in the index either under “President” or 
“Regents, president member‘of.” In their 
attempted defense the authors have un- 
wittingly sustained the criticism. 

W. H. Cow ey 
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